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The Legal Nature of Neglect 


THomas D. GILL 
Judge, Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut, Hartford 


He took it and bit it to see if it was good, and then 
he said he was going down to get some whisky; said he 
hadn’t had a drink all day. When he had got out on the shed, 
he put his head in again, and cussed me for putting on frills 
and trying to be better than him; and when I reckoned he was 
gone he came back and put his head in again, and told me to 
mind about that school because he was going to lay for me 
and lick me if I didn’t drop that....The Judge and the widow 
went to law to get the court to take me away from him and let 
one of them be my guardian; but it was a new judge that had 
just come, and he didn’t know the old man; so he said courts 
mustn’t interfere and separate families if they could help it; 
said he’d druther not take a child away from its father. So 
Judge Thatcher and the widow had to quit on the business. 


—Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn 


wT IS doubtful that the law as it 

J existed in mid-19th century Amer- 
ica would have permitted any judge, 
| “new” or old, to provide a proper 


his child. 
| For 200 years, countless Huck 
4 Finns, abandoned, neglected, depend- 


ent, and above all, defenseless, had 
/ moved across the American scene, 


hapless shadows, too often as ill served 
by the public’s manifestations of its 
concern as by its indifference. Born 
of and largely controlled by the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Laws whose heavy hand 
had dominated assistance to the un- 
fortunate from earliest colonial days, 
children’s care was characterized by 
its anonymity and inexpensiveness. 
Placed in the enforced servitude of 
indentured apprenticeship, cloistered 
in poor houses, and later in orphan 
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asylums, exported in great numbers 
to the west, the uncared-for child 
might hope only for the help of an 
enlightened individual, for neither le- 
gal status nor legal protection was 
part of his heritage. How severe were 
the disabilities under which children 
of this era labored may be deduced 
from the recorded fact that the first 
prosecution for improper treatment of 
a child in New York City had to be 
brought under a law forbidding cruel- 
ty to animals. 

Fifty years after Huck sought on a 
Mississippi raft the refuge denied him 
by the law, the quickening social 
conscience of America fused itself 
with a fresh application of the ancient 
legal principle of parens patriae to 
create the juvenile court and a new 
age of social justice. 

Etched against the dark void of the 
previous two and a half centuries, 
the accomplishments of the past sixty 
years of this new union of the law 
with the behavioral sciences, as fos- 
tered by the juvenile court, are a trib- 
ute to the vision of its founders. It 
does not detract from these accomp- 
lishments to acknowledge that the 
soaring hopes and _ expectations 
aroused by this “new deal” for chil- 
dren have not always been fulfilled or 
that the blending of the law with its 
sister sciences has yet to realize its full 
potential for the implementation of 
social or individual justice. Until very 
recently, the execution of this new 
legal idea has fallen upon people 
from all the professional disciplines 
who, without illumination from the 
past, have had to struggle along paths 
but dimly marked. Already, expe- 


1See Everyone’s Children, Nobody’s Child: 
a Judge Looks at Underprivileged Children 
in the United States, New York, Scribner, 
1941, pp. 23-25. 
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rience and knowledge which they have 
gained along the way are being passed 
on to new practitioners in the law, 
medical, and social work schools of 
the country. This new reservoir of 
learning is certain to make a positive 
contribution to the basic concept of 
the juvenile court and enhance tre- 
mendously the dividends that it may 
be expected to yield in the future. 

“The life of the law,” wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his great treatise 
on the common law nearly eighty 
years ago, “is not logic but expe- 
rience.” Those that serve the court in 
the future will have the inestimable 
advantage of the last six decades dur- 
ing which the almost empty vessels 
labeled children’s law have slowly be- 
gun to fill. If it is no longer true that 
judges can pour into them nearly any- 
thing that they will, it must also be 
said that some important areas still 
do not show the first fragile footprint 
of precedent. 


First and Foremost a Court 


The efforts of the juvenile court to 
provide a climate where its partners, 
the social sciences, could be comfort- 
able and productive, the informality 
of its hearings, its determination to 
focus upon the needs of the child and 
the family, and its willingness to mod- 
ify traditional judicial techniques 
have perhaps, and quite unfortu- 
nately, served to minimize the fact 
that it is still a judicial body entrusted 
with the law’s foremost obligation of 
keeping in balance the general secu- 
rity and the individual life. It is nev- 
er, therefore, free from the law’s 
eternal query, “Who now, the indi- 
vidual or the group?” 

Nowhere are the conflicting rights 
of the individual and the society more 
graphically drawn than in the case of 
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the allegedly neglected child, for 
among the strongest of claims which 
the individual asserts, as against the 
world at large, is the claim of a 
parent to the companionship, custody, 
and control of his children, especially 
while they are of tender yeats, with 
his corollary rights to prescribe their 
education and to form their religious 
opinions. Thus, by the filing of a neg- 
lect petition seeking the custody of 
these children on behalf of the state, 
the petitioner is, in effect, declaring 
that these fundamental individual 
rights must stand forfeit to the com- 
munity interest in raising up well- 
bred, well-trained citizens for the 
maintenance of society. Caseworkers 
in the field of neglect have too often 
assumed that the familiar words “the 
best interests of the child” give the 
court the right to invade the family 
circle. These words are a legal syl- 
logism which in truth must govern the 
actions of the court, but only after 
its right to determine what, in effect, 
is best for the child has first been es- 
tablished. 

The right itself, upon which all 
else depends, flows from a very dif- 
ferent source. As has already been in- 
dicated, when the American people 
determined at last to implement their 
convictions that their troubled and 
troublesome children deserved better 
of society, they bypassed the familiar 
sources of regulatory power commonly 
used to abridge or delimit individual 
rights in the interest of the common 
good. Though the police power of the 
states and the federal government’s 
power to tax and regulate interstate 
commerce had been widely employed 
to correct some of the economic and 
social abuses which had crept into the 
national fabric, the power of the state 
to confront the individual within the 
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framework of his own home was an- 
chored to a concept of the law which 
was very old when the American Con- 
stitution was born—the venerable com- 
mon law doctrine of parens patriae, 
which declares the state to be the 
ultimate guardian of every child with 
a vested interest in his well-being. 
Under this doctrine, with its great 
emphasis on the correlation between 
the welfare of the child and the wel- 
fare of the state, the state has not 
only the right but the duty to estab- 
lish standards for child care. The only 
constitutional check on this responsi- 
bility is that the standards so estab- 
lished must bear a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the community’s health, 
safety, or welfare. 

“The best interests of the child” is 
the concluding determinant, there- 
fore, and not the beginning in a 
neglect hearing whose legal structure 
may be said to proceed in progression 
through the following steps: (1) the 
legal power inherent in the state as 
parens patriae; (2) the utilization of 
that power by the state, speaking 
through its legislature, to enact pro- 
tective legislation; (3) the implemen- 
tation of that legislation and of that 
power by the state’s judicial arm, the 
juvenile court. 


The Court’s Power 


Realization that their power to as- 
sist a child stems not from his so- 
called needs but from the self-interest 
of the state may prove disturbing to 
some workers, but it can also be most 
helpful to have a basic understanding 
of what is taking place. As trustees or 
custodians, to some small degree, of 
the power of the state, every worker 
in the field of neglect should have an 
understanding of the limits of the 
court’s power. 
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Unquestionably, non-legal workers 
have an almost credulous faith in the 
ability of the court to correct any con- 
dition or carry out any edict. Time 
and again, disappointment and un- 
justified criticism ensue because they 
have taken too literally the oft-re- 
peated statement that “the powers of 
the Star Chamber are as a trifle com- 
pared with those of the juvenile 
court.” If the hopes and aspirations 
of some workers in the field of neglect 
were always sustained by the court, 
it would truly be the depository of 
awesome power. The court “must al- 
ways look to and be bound by the 
Statutory definitions of neglect. Its 
right to respond to the needs of the 
neglected child is dependent upon the 
sufficiency of the evidence to prove 
and establish neglect.” 2 It is not for 
_ the court to dissipate its authority in 
expunging conditions offensive to its 
own sensibilities unless these condi- 
tions fall within the mandate of the 
court as specified in the governing 
statutes. It is not the role of the judge 
to reform but to regulate, and he must 
be ever at war with his own feelings, 
for the familiar and unconscious play 
an enormous role in the judicial pro- 
cess, particularly where it closely 
touches social problems. 

“It is a misfortune if a judge reads 
his conscious or unconscious sympathy 
with one side or the other prematurely 
into the law, and forgets that what 
seems to him to be first principles are 
believed by half his fellow men to be 
wrong. Judges are apt to be naif, 
simple-minded men, and they need 
something of Mephistopheles. We too 
need education in the obvious—to 
learn to transcend our own convictions 
and to leave room for much that we 





* Vincent DeFrancis, “Let’s Get Technical,” 
American Humane Association, 1958, p. 8. 
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hold dear to be done away with short 
of revolution by the orderly change 
of law.” % 

To understand the sources of the 
court’s power, to appreciate the limits 
of that power, to share with the judge 
an understanding of the almost god- 
like nature of his decision in inter- 
posing in family life—this is certain 
to induce in strangers to the legal pro- 
cess a much greater tolerance of the 
law’s preoccupation with the search 
for the factual truth. Many social 
workers feel that their carefully pre- 
pared reports should be conclusive 
of the facts therein stated. This they 
cannot be. The social investigation 
plays an invaluable part in a neglect 
hearing, but it cannot be the final de- 
terminant concerning the validity of 
the petitioner’s claims. As this writer 
asserted on an earlier occasion when 
commenting on the use of a social in- 
vestigation in the field of neglect, 
“such an investigation, unlike that 
made in the case of a delinquent, is 
not based upon the assumption of 
guilt or wrongdoing induced by an 
initial confession nor is it undertaken 
with the purpose of factually estab- 
lishing the petitioner’s contention of 
neglect; rather, it is, when properly 
and objectively done, an attempt to 
evaluate and recommend what is un- 
der the circumstances of a given situa- 
tion best for the child. It can actually 
be of considerable assistance to the 
respondent parents since it not only 
gives them an opportunity to present 
their own point of view, but at the 
same time informs them, through 
their contacts with the investigator, 
as to the nature of the complaints 
being made against them. The inves- 





* Oliver Wendell Holmes, Collected Legal 
Papers, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1920, 
p- 295. 
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tigation becomes a bill of particulars 
and thereby helps the parents prepare 
their defense. Such an investigation, 
let it be said again, is not in lieu of 
other evidence but is to be scrutinized 
and weighed with the rest of the 
evidence, even as it helps the court in 
its search for such evidence.” 4 

As~long as workers in the field of 
child protection do not permit them- 
selves to forget the true nature of a 
neglect hearing, they will more readily 
grasp another legal postulate—that the 
burden of proof is not on the family 
to prove that they have not failed the 
child but on the petitioner to prove 
that they have. Each family brought 
to the juvenile court can entrench it- 
self behind the bastion of its natural 
rights until the presumption which 
holds it to be the chief and foremost 
benefactor of the child has been over- 
come by competent evidence. At this 
first stage of the hearing each chil- 
dren’s judge might well repeat the 
words of Justice Harlan speaking for 
the U. S. Supreme Court: “It is car- 
dinal with us that the custody, care, 
and nurture of the child reside first 
in the parents whose primary function 
and freedom includes preparation for 
obligations the state can neither sup- 
ply nor hinder.” 5 


The Legal Borders of Neglect 


What are the standards and criteria 
of neglect; where do its legal bound- 
aries rest? There are those who decry 
what they call “the expansive incli- 
nation of ‘socialized’ courts in at- 
tempting to broaden statutory juris- 
diction and official discretion,” in 
what is regarded as an “especially 


“Connecticut Juvenile Court, Annual Re- 
port, 1949, p. 6. 

®Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158 
(1944) . 
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dangerous drive toward an adminis- 
trative justice in an area where values, 
norms, standards, methods, and goals 
have not been crystallized sufficiently 
to direct the administrator and where 
chaos too easily results. The powers 
of the court,” they say, “need to be 
limited and defined by clear statutory 
norms, expressing the official policy of 
the state, and by the self-imposed limi- 
tations of the courts themselves.” 6 

Such thoughtful and concerned 
critics who hold that the neglect 
Statutes are dangerously vague and 
lack norms must consider the alter- 
native dangers inherent in establish- 
ing criteria by statutory edict. 

The neglect statutes are concerned 
with parental behavior not as_ be- 
havior per se, but only and solely as 
it adversely affects the child in those 
areas of the child’s life about which 
the statutes have expressed concern. 
Each child embodies his own unique 
combination of physical, psycho- 
logical, and social components; no 
child has quite the same strengths or 
weaknesses as another or exactly the 
same relationship with his family. 
The parental failure which markedly 
damages one child might leave an- 
other quite untouched. This inter- 
action between the child and his fam- 
ily is the essence of a neglect situation, 
the imponderable which defies statu- 
tory constraint. 

To set dangerously low standards 
would be for the legislature to en- 
courage neglect, but for it to estab- 
lish extremely high ones is to invite 
the likelihood that the delicate bal- 
ance which presently exists between 
the interest of the state in the wel- 
fare of its children and the integrity 
of the family would be unhappily 


*Paul W. Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949, p. 221. 
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tipped in favor of the state. The judi- 
cial system should be and indeed can 
be the only trustee of this balance. 
With a given parent and a given 
child, a single unreasonable beating 
might advertise the bankruptcy of the 
home, but with the substitution of 
another parent and another child, 
three such punishments might leave 
the issue in doubt. 


Each case involving neglected chil- 
dren must involve first a finding of 
the facts governing the given situa- 
tion, as they are developed through 
testimony, and then the application 
of the legal principles controlling 
these facts. Obviously, this is peculiar- 
ly and exclusively a judicial function 
and through its repetition many times 
over, the courts slowly prick out, de- 
cision by decision, the law of neglect. 

In some areas of neglect, as will be 
noted, the first frail footprints of pre- 
cedent have merged into a well- 
marked trail; in others, the jurist is 
confronted with a complete absence 
of legal guideposts and must himself 
determine whether such a judicial 
wilderness grew by design or inad- 
vertence, whether other judges have 
knowingly turned back at the point at 
which he now stands or did not know 
of its existence. The trails will be- 
come more numerous and better de- 
fined, but the final boundaries of le- 
gal neglect will never be fixed. 


And they should not be fixed be- 
cause the law of neglect is and must 
be peculiarly responsive to the pre- 
vailing ethical and cultural climate of 
the community. The book of life 
changes and the values revealed to 
the judge today may be different from 
those that will be revealed to him to- 
morrow, but always he must give ef- 
fect to what comes to him from his 
reading of the social scene, divorced 
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from his own phobias and fears. The 
pages must be turned neither too 
fast nor too slowly for neither the 
abandoned concepts of yesterday nor 
the conceivable ones of tomorrow may 
fairly represent the measure of the 
family of today. 

What trails have been legally 
marked for today’s practitioners in the 
field of neglect? No more objective 
or workable concept of neglect has 
been set by the courts than that con- 
tained in People v. LaBrenz, 104 N.E. 
2d 769 (1952), which involved a 
finding by the Illinois court that 
where a parent for religious reasons 
or otherwise places a child in im- 
minent danger of death by refusing 
medical care, the state must intervene 
and, through a court appointed 
guardian, cause to be done what needs 
to be done to save the child’s life. In 
so holding, the court said (p. 773): 
“Neglect, however, is the failure to 
exercise the care that the circum- 
stances justly demand. It embraces 
willful as well as unintentional dis- 
regard of duty. It is not a term of 
fixed and measured meaning. It takes 
its context always from specific cir- 
cumstances and its meaning varies as 
the context of surrounding circum- 
stances changes.” 


It is evident that this decision is in- 
debted to the law of negligence for 
its governing principle, and appro- 
priately and happily so. In the well- 
trod field of negligence, the first re- 
quirement is a situation in which one 
person is placed in the position of 
owing a duty of care toward another. 
What kind or degree of care may 
constitute his obligation varies with 
the nature of the duty, imposed upon 
him by circumstances, though gener- 
ally it is the care which would be 
expected from the law’s often invoked 
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“reasonably prudent man” under the 
same conditions. Did the established 
set of facts give rise to a duty of the 
individual alleged to be negligent to 
use a certain degree of care toward the 
claimant? The question is answered 
by the governing legal principle, 
statutory or otherwise. If it is an- 
swered affirmatively, the next question 
is: Did he exercise this requisite deg- 
ree of care? And that is a question of 
fact for judge or jury. 

Under the LaBrenz doctrine of 
neglect, the individual claimed to be 
neglectful is substituted for the in- 
dividual alleged to be “negligent,” 
and the first query is whether the 
proven facts gave rise to a duty upon 
the part of that individual to exercise 
a certain degree of care toward the 
child who is the subject of the peti- 
tion. An affirmative answer would 
have to be based on a finding that (a) 
this individual has to the child a re- 
lationship (normally that of parent 
or guardian) which under the govern- 
ing statute creates a responsibility to- 
ward him, and that (b) the presum- 
ably inadequate care is directed to- 
ward one or more of those aspects of 
the child’s life concerning which the 
state has evidenced concern in the 
same controlling statute. Upon find- 
ing, as would almost always have to 
be the case, that the supposedly neg- 
lectful person is the parent (and not, 
as occasionally transpires, a legal 
stranger to the child who cannot 
therefore be made the subject of a 
neglect action), and upon further 
finding that the questioned area of 
care—i.e., physical, moral, or educa- 
tional—is within the purview of the 
state’s interest, the court has spelled 
out the existence of a situation giving 
rise to a legal duty on the part of the 
parent to exercise a certain degree of 
care toward the child. 
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It then proceeds to the second 
query: Did the parent exercise the 
care that the “circumstances justly 
demand”? What this care should be 
may be predetermined for the court 
by an applicable statute, as in the 
case of educational neglect where the 
mandatory requirements and condi- 
tions of school attendance are in- 
evitably definitively stated in statutory 
law; or it may remain an area to be 
judicially determined through an ap- 
plication of the more discretionary 
legal standard established in the La- 
Brenz case—i.e., what would be expect- 
ed of the ordinarily prudent parent? 

In the landmark case of People v. 
Pierson, 68 N.E. 243 (1903), which, 
although it involved a criminal pro- 
secution for medical neglect, never- 
theless dealt squarely with the same 
issue that confronts a juvenile court, 
the New York court stated that “a 
reasonable amount of discretion is 
vested in parents charged with the 
duty of maintaining and bringing up 
children; and... the standard is at 
what time would an ordinarily pru- 
dent person, solicitous for the welfare 
of his child and anxious to promote 
its recovery, deem it necessary to call 
in the services of a physician.” 

The law of neglect, it is submitted, 
need not be more abstruse than in 
the field of negligence where the law 
for a very long time has performed 
satisfactorily in disposing of conflict- 
ing rights. Unquestionably, more 
trails would be clearly marked in a 
shorter time if only more juvenile 
court judges could salvage sufficient 
time from the pressure of their daily 
dockets to hand down written opin- 
ions. 

From a by no means exhaustive 
examination of the cases and statutes 
pertaining to neglect, the following 
observations are offered: 
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Mora NEGLECT 

The sole purpose of the court's in- 
quiry into the behavior of the parent, 
whether it be a willful or unconscious 
defection from duty, whether it be an 
act of commission such as getting in- 
toxicated or a deed of omission such 
as failing to buy food, is the determi- 
nation of what harm, if any, this be- 
havior has caused, is causing, or if 
uncorrected can be reasonably antici- 
pated to cause in the future to the 
child. The neglect statutes are not 
penal and were not designed to vent 
community indignation upon the al- 
legedly offending parent. If, there- 
fore, a causal relationship between 
the questioned parental conduct and 
the well-being of the child is not es- 
tablished, there can be no finding of 
neglect. It follows that a parent can 
conceivably be a convicted community 
offender without impugning his sta- 
tus as a parent if the offense in ques- 
tion falls short of infringing upon the 
protected interest of the child. 

It is particularly in cases of moral 
neglect that confusion about the es- 
sential connection between what the 
parent has done and what the child 
has suffered is likely to ensue. Situa- 
tions primarily identified with moral 
sensibilities form themselves into two 
general groups: those built around a 
specific moral defection, often high- 
lighted by an arrest, and those pre- 
senting a parent whose life history 
has been consistently unsuccessful, 
immoral, and antisocial. 

A typical illustration of the former 
category is the married woman who, 
separated from her husband and liv- 
ing with her children on a depend- 
ency allotment, becomes illicitly in- 
volved with another man. She be- 
comes pregnant; her neighbors reg- 
ister complaints; she is arrested; the 


agency providing assistance files a pe- 
tition of alleged neglect. The hearing 
discloses acceptable behavior on the 
mother’s part prior to the marital 
separation and acceptable care at 
other levels of her two children, ages 
two and four. There is no moral neg- 
lect because these youngsters are not 
old enough to be aware of the impli- 
cations of their mother’s behavior, 
and her past pattern does not suggest 
that her present difficulties must in- 
evitably continue into the future; 
moral sense may not be outraged be- 
fore it exists.7 Were the children in 
this situation eleven and thirteen 
years old, the same set of facts could 
conceivably produce a totally different 
finding, depending, of course, on the 
degree of impact on these older 
children, who have achieved an age 
of moral sensitivity. 

In the second group, composed of 
parents who have lived but intermit- 
tently within the accepted moral and 
social boundaries of the community, 
the neglect petition is triggered not 
by a single breakdown but rather by 
an accumulation of events, a pattern 
shot through with antisocial behavior 
which, it is usually contended, ad- 
vertises the moral bankruptcy of the 
mother or father and results in an 
ethically structureless family environ- 
ment most prejudicial to moral devel- 
opment. 

Representative of this group is the 
mother whose continuous clashes with 
the law and the conventions over a 
period of years have led to a previous 
commitment and placement of her 
children. Now a social derelict, she 
has by a chance partner another child, 


™In re Knight 31 Southern 2d 825, 212 
Louisiana 357 (case illustrating principle that 
moral conduct ‘should be related to the 
children) . 
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upon whose behalf a neglect petition 
is immediately filed. Indeed, the new 
child has never actually been in the 
mother’s care but has gone to a foster 
home directly from the hospital. In 
a hearing for the removal of guardian- 
ship, in any custody action arising 
out of a divorce and separation, this 
woman would speedily be disqualified 
as a parent, but in a neglect action 
which focuses upon the harm the 
child has suffered, her lack of con- 
tact with the baby poses the question: 
can a finding of neglect enter before 
any actual interrelationship exists be- 
tween parent and child? 

If the mother’s moral and social 
impoverishment, as established by her 
past history, is so complete as to deny 
the reasonable probability of her re- 
habilitation, then it follows, again as 
a reasonable probability, that the 
child, as soon as it is legally old 
enough to be vulnerable, will become 
the victim of the home’s moral cli- 
mate. Accordingly, the finding of 
future harm reasonably to be antici- 
pated from past events supports a 
judgment of neglect and permits fu- 
ture plans to be dictated by what is 
best for the child. The law does not 
demand that any child shall actually 
endure the inevitable. Any other rule 
would put the law in a most contra- 
dictory position since, in any case, 
to remove guardianship preliminary 
to adoption or termination of pa- 
rental rights, the court in severing the 
parental tie forever must proceed on 
the theory that a long and thoroughly 
established pattern of the past may 
reasonably be expected to mirror the 
future. 

Even though a neglect action lacks 
the finality associated with the pro- 
ceedings for adoption or termination 
of parental rights because it is not 
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conclusive of the parent’s position 
with the child, it need hardly be 
stated that any conclusion based on a 
record of the past places unusual 
stress on the objectivity of the court. 
The forecast of an individual's future 
should never reflect a personal distaste 
for some particular offense or action 
in his past. 
Custopy CONFLICTS 


Prudence must be exercised by 
family casework agencies to avoid 
bringing to the juvenile court under 
the guise of neglect a custody situa- 
tion which should be determined in a 
suit between the parents in a court of 
proper domestic jurisdiction. General- 
ly, such cases are selfishly motivated: 
the petitioning parent is far more in- 
terested in embarrassing or punishing 
his spouse than safeguarding the child. 
Even when prompted by a genuine 
concern for the child, such an action 
rarely produces evidence justifying a 
finding of neglect since it normally 
hinges on family disharmony and the 
idiosyncrasies of the couple. To con- 
clude that one of two parents might 
better serve the best interests of the 
child is a far cry from determining 
that the other has been guilty of 
neglect; lacking evidence of neglect, 
a juvenile court cannot award cus- 
tody to one parent.8 There is, of 
course, the occasional case where 
parental competition has completely 
undermined the security and routine 
of the home to the great detriment 
and neglect of the child. 


MEDICAL NEGLECT 
In the field of medical neglect, 
specifically cited as an area of con- 
cern by the statutes of approximately 


®An especially graphic example of the 
court’s disability in this respect is found in 
In re Sisson, 274 N.Y.S. 857 (1934). 
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half the states as well as by the 1959 
revision of the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act, it appears to be well es- 
tablished that the state can intervene 
and order medical treatment in those 
cases where the life of the child is 
dependent upon his receiving it, and 
this without regard to any religious 
objection. As was said by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in Prince v. Massa- 
chusetts,® “Parents may be free to be- 
come martyrs themselves, but they are 
not free to make martyrs of their 
children.” Once, however, the saving 
of the child’s life is not the issue, the 
courts are not in accord. Operations 
to correct crippling, disfigurements, 
and handicaps, even of the most griev- 
ous sort, which parents have refused 
to authorize, have not consistently 
been approved by the courts, particu- 
larly if the recommended operation 
involves a substantial element of risk 
of the child’s life. In such cases, the 
courts have not seemed willing to say 
that the judgment of the parents in 
refusing was unreasonable.!® 
EMOTIONAL NEGLECT 
However preoccupied the state may 
be with the medical and physical care 
of the child, any desire it may have 
to protect the same child’s emotional 
well-being is but slightly supported 
by recorded evidence. Except for the 
recently enacted legislation in Min- 
nesota, no state law specifically holds 
the emotional life of the child worthy 
of protection. The 1949 edition of the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act held a 
parent responsible for providing med- 


*See note 5, page 5. 

% Cases involving such considerations which 
will illustrate the agonizing nature of these 
courts’ appraisals are In the Matter of Sei- 
ferth 309 N.Y. 80, 127 N.E. 2d 820 (1955) ; 
In the Matter of Tullendario 21 Pa. Dist. 561 
(1912); and In re Hudson 13 Wash. 2d 673, 
126 P. 2d 765 (1942). 
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ical, psychological, or psychiatric care 
for the child. In the 1959 edition the 
words “psychological or psychiatric” 
do not appear; they were eliminated 
largely in response to the Children’s 
Bureau's reservation concerning the 
legal recognition of emotional neg- 
lect. In re Carstairs 115 N.Y.S. 315 
seems to stand alone as the only pub- 
lished opinion forthrightly making a 
finding of neglect on the basis of a 
parent’s failure to provide psychiatric 
help for an emotionally upset child. 

Two questions, then, present them- 
selves: Should the law recognize 
emotional neglect? Can it clearly do 
so without amending existing stat- 
utes? 

To deny the existence of emotional 
neglect is to affirm that a child can 
live happily and successfully without 
love—which no one believes. The law 
is inconsistent: in custody cases in- 
volving children it emphasizes often 
and eloquently the irreplaceable gift 
of maternal or parental love: then, 
where the gift has been withheld, it 
professes that the child has suffered 
no hurt which necessitates protective 
help. 

Impressive professional validation 
is on hand to establish that intensively 
acting-out delinquents, the so-called 
hard core of the delinquency prob- 
lem, come from emotionally impov- 
erished homes and unhappily grow 
up to perpetuate in their own adult- 
hood the same destructive parental 
care. How is this cycle of frustration, 
with the great economic and social 
burdens it imposes upon the commu- 
nity, to be interrupted if the emotion- 
al climate of the home, no matter how 
bleak, cannot be an object of the 
law’s concern? 

Many of those who have apparently 
opposed the law’s intervention in this 
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field are not oblivious to the emotion- 
al needs of children. As in the case 
of the Children’s Bureau, they have 
worked long and hard to stimulate 
public awareness of that need. They 
would, in all likelihood, favor the 
forthright recognition of emotional 
neglect were it not for their fear that 
far too many children would be im- 
properly brought before the children’s 
courts in response to the belief of 
some caseworkers that if parents are 
unable to solve, with casework help, 
their own emotional problems, their 
children necessarily have become or 
will become emotionally damaged. 
They fear that some judges, sup- 
posedly as untutored in the law as 
they are unversed in the other social 
sciences, might be taken in by such 
a specious contention and that, con- 
sequently, more children would be 
damaged through unnecessary place- 
ment than helped through rescue 
from genuinely critical situations. 
These fears are valid; most active 
judges have occasionally had to sug- 
gest to an embattled and overinvolved 
caseworker that her rebuff by erratic 
parents furnishes no realistic basis for 
despairing of the child’s future in the 
home. 

It is submitted, however, that if 
the court’s protective service to the 
community is to be reasonably geared 
to the community’s needs, the law 
should recognize emotional neglect 
and provide, as it can, proper safe- 
guards against the dangers implicit 
in the field. Despite the lack of evi- 
dence to this effect in recorded deci- 
sions, juvenile courts have been and 
are entertaining cases where emotion- 
al neglect has been the predominant 
problem, acting in reliance upon 
either the words “mental care,” which 
are to be found in the statutes of 
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many states, or the “omnibus” phrase 
“other care necessary for his well- 
being,” which in some roughly equiva- 
lent form is common to almost all 
neglect statutes. 

This seems entirely defendable and 
does no violence to the laws of statu- 
tory construction. In view of the men- 
tal hygiene concepts firmly embedded 
in American life today, it is difficult 
to argue that though emotional 
health is now a nationally recognized 
concomitant of mental health, the 
law should continue to deny that the 
lesser is a constituent part of the 
greater. 

Until appellate courts hold that 
care of a child’s emotional health is 
not necessary for that child’s well- 
being, it is entirely correct to insist 
that the almost universal inclusion of 
“omnibus” phraseology in neglect 
statutes, such as herein cited, must be 
deemed indicative of the legislatures’ 
intent to protect this and all other 
areas of the child’s life not specifically 
detailed where denial of proper care 
would be “prejudicial to his well-be- 
ing.” The court, operating against 
such a statutory background and hold- 
ing legal neglect to be “the failure to 
exercise the care that the circum- 
stances demand,” may, with legal cor- 
rectness, recognize, and where indi- 
cated act upon, emotional neglect. 

However, granting the validity of 
insisting upon a finding, as a condi- 
tion precedent to neglect, that the al- 
leged failure of a parent has evidenced 
itself in the child’s state or condition, 
it follows that testimony by casework- 
ers or others pertaining to the family’s 
pattern of living and the emotional 
condition of the parents must be sup- 
plemented by evidence pointing up 
the emotional health of the child. 
This evidence must go well beyond 
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the suppositions or conclusions of the 
caseworkers. No child should be 
found to be emotionally neglected 
without a psychiatric or psychological 
evaluation of his emotional condi- 
tion, even as no child can be found 
feeble-minded or psychotic without 
certain mandatory clinical findings. 
Such an evaluation is not, of course, 
conclusive of the court’s decision, but 
without it the petitioner’s burden of 
proof has not been sustained. 

It would follow that a court with- 
out clinical services, no matter how 
positive the authorization of its gov- 
erning neglect statute, cannot prop- 
erly pass upon alleged cases of 
emotional neglect. I hope that future 
statutory draftsmen will acknowledge 
emotional neglect forthrightly and in 
so doing will write into the law a 
requirement for a clinical finding as 
a condition precedent to action. They 
have a precedent in Connecticut, 
where commitments by the juvenile 
court to the state-operated home for 
emotionally disturbed children can- 
not be made without an evaluation 
by a competent psychiatrist and a 
finding that the child cannot benefit 
from out-patient help and is, there- 
fore, in need of the services of the 
study home. 

The Minnesota statute reads as 
follows: “‘ ‘Neglected child’ means a 
child who is without proper parental 
care because of the emotional, mental, 
or physical disability or state or im- 
maturity of his parent, guardian, or 
other custodian.” While admirable in 
its concept, it shifts the emphasis away 
from the child, where it belongs, to 
the parents, who are not the court’s 
fundamental concern. It conceivably 
might be argued that under its pro- 
visions, a starving child could not be 
found neglected because his condition 
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did not stem from any parental dis- 
ability listed by the statute. 


EDUCATIONAL NEGLECT 


Educational neglect is one of the 
few fields where the community’s 
standard of performance has been 
specifically spelled out for the court 
by the state or local law. The require- 
ments of school attendance, pro- 
cedures for fulfilling them, and per- 
missible exceptions are all uniformly 
prescribed in the governing education- 
al code. For all of this alleged defin- 
itiveness, the decisions involving 
educational neglect rarely resolve 
themselves with any greater ease than 
do any of the others. 

It is first generally necessary to de- 
termine whether the action seeking 
the court’s help has been brought in 
a proper form. “Nonattendance,” 
which finds the child at home during 
his absences from school with the 
knowledge of his parent because of 
claimed illness or for other reasons, 
can conceivably be the result of neg- 
lectful parental handling. Truancy, 
on the other hand, which finds the 
child out of school without the knowl- 
edge and presumably against the 
wishes of his parents, furnishes no 
basis for neglect unless the routines 
of the home and the supervision of 
the parents can be found to have con- 
tributed substantially to the child’s 
actions by denying him the reason- 
able guidance to which he is entitled. 
It could, for example, be true that 
the alleged truancy of a child left by 
his working parents to get himself 
up and to school stems more from the 
laxity of such a parental arrangement 
than from the attitudes of the child. 
Since, in these cases, the delicate 
needle of court action can quiver rest- 
lessly between delinquency and neg- 
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lect, it is generally helpful to trace 
back the attendance pattern of the 
children in the family for several 
years, for in the total pattern is or- 
dinarily found the answer to whether 
we are dealing with a child hostile to 
school or with parents indifferent to 
their educational responsibilities. 

For the most part, neglect statutes 
involving parental failure in the mat- 
ter of school attendance present them- 
selves as part of a total situation 
where additional family deficiencies 
will also come under court scrutiny. 
Rarely does a family feel indifferent 
about school unless many other pres- 
sures and problems of adjustment are 
present. Modern school systems with 
their competently staffed attendance 
and social work departments can 
handle and work through satisfac- 
torily most ordinary attendance prob- 
lems, leaving for court action only 
those situations characterized by many 
supplementary manifestations of fam- 
ily breakdown. 

The right of school authorities to 
insist that children attending public 
schools comply with certain condi- 
tions of admission has long been es- 
tablished, if these conditions are 
reasonably related to the health, safe- 
ty, or welfare of the community. The 
most common of these requirements, 
compulsory vaccination, has been test- 
ed in many courts, which have not 
permitted parents to escape charges 
of neglect with the defense that they 
considered vaccination undesirable or 
unnecessary for religious or personal 
reasons.11 

Requirements less obviously related 
to public welfare have not always 
found judicial acceptance. Thus, the 
New Hampshire Appellate Court re- 


4 Jllustrative of these cases, In re March 
(Penn) 14 Atlantic 2d 368 (1940). 
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versed a finding of the juvenile court 
holding parents neglectful who had 
sent their children to school only to 
have them sent home for refusing to 
salute the flag. In returning these 
children to the parents, the court said: 
“If the parents have failed, it is very 
clearly not their fault in any immoral 
or antisocial sense. In view of the 
sacredness in which the state has al- 
ways held freedom of religious con- 
science, it is impossible for us to at- 
tribute to the legislature an intent to 
authorize the breakup of family 
life.” 13 

The test of the “reasonably prudent 
parent” appears in the sphere of edu- 
cational neglect as elsewhere. So, in 
the opinion of the court, an eight- 
year-old girl was not a neglected child 
because her mother did not send her 
to school, not because of defiance, but 
rather from a conviction that it would 
not be safe or conducive to the child’s 
health in view of the conditions un- 
der which she must attend. In finding 
that the 1.4 miles of isolated country 
road, which was the child’s route to 
school, was highly dangerous because 
of ice and surface water to a child of 
her age, the court declared, “The 
failure of a child eight years of age 
to be in attendance in school during 
a part or even the whole school year 
might postpone the day of graduation 
but not retard a healthy mental 
growth. Neither would it imperil the 
welfare of the child.”23 


The Best Interests of the Child 


After proper jurisdiction over the 
persons concerned is established, the 
judicial process in a neglect case in- 
volves first a “finding” as to the exist- 


2 State v. LeFebvre, 20 Atlantic 2d 185, 
p- 194. 
% In re Richards 2 N.Y.S. 2d 60. 
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ence of neglect and then the “dispo- 
sition” or determination of what ac- 
tion, if any, the court should take. 
Where the law and the facts support 
a conclusion that neglect does not 
exist, the disposition is not discretion- 
ary—it must be a dismissal; no other 
action, whether of continuance or 
otherwise, is justified if the basic right 
of the court to participate in the chil- 
dren’s lives has not been found to 
exist. 

It is the ultimate finding of neglect 
which releases the court’s wide dis- 
cretionary powers of disposition, a 
discretion beholden to and circum- 
scribed by the law’s most challenging 
aphorism, “the best interests of the 
child.” No experienced judge or court 
practitioner needs to be told that a 
finding of neglect is not an absolute 
mandate to commit or place a child, 
and most assuredly the welfare of the 
child does not automatically direct 
the court toward such a goal. Place- 
ment is a legal operation on the 
child’s life; it can be justified only 
by a strong expectation that a bene- 
ficent result will flow from it. 

Before the court can hope to arrive 
at an appropriate answer, it must 
measure the realities of what place- 
ment appears to offer the child against 
such positive values as the home still 
possesses for normal development. 
The size of the family, the ages of the 
children, their feeling for their home 
and toward placement, their success 
in their present schools, their phys- 
ical condition, the presence or absence 
of personality difficulties among the 
children, the general adequacy of the 
suggested placement plan—these are 
some of the factors in the court’s de- 
termination of how beneficial the 
placement is likely to be. 

How grievous is the neglect, how 
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strongly has it touched the children, 
what areas of family living has it af- 
fected, what is the family’s physical 
and economic situation, what is the 
parents’ attitude toward their prob- 
lems, of what duration are these prob- 
lems, what help have they had with 
them, how accepting of future help 
would they be—all these are questions 
leading toward the final measurement 
of the home’s strengths. 

Because of the crippling shortage 
of really promising placements, the 
tenaciousness of family loyalities, the 
resiliency of the human spirit in face 
of adversity, and the marked improve- 
ment in the philosophy and practice 
of agencies working with neglect- 
scarred families, more and more dis- 
positions in the children’s courts have 
favored “protective supervision” of 
the children by this new breed of 
forthright protective workers, public 
and private, who are willing to work 
supportively with a socially flounder- 
ing family and as long as necessary— 
which, in effect, means as long as the 
home contains recognizable values for 
its children. 

Such a working philosophy may do 
some violence to those who believe 
that if a family, following intensive 
casework help, cannot become self- 
sufficient, it should be allowed to seek 
its own level; it probably contradicts 
those who believe that faltering par- 
ents must necessarily be an anchor 
about their children’s necks and, 
therefore, for the “children’s sake,” 
they should be placed; it certainly 
denies that it is more expensive fi- 
nancially to keep the children in their 
own homes than in the homes of 
others, but admits that it sometimes 
goes against the grain to subsidize in- 
effectual parents whose only virtue 
seems to rest in the fact that they are 
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parents. It emphasizes that the case- 
load turnover cannot have the ra- 
pidity implicit in short-term care and 
that, accordingly, staff to meet the de- 
mands of new cases while continuing 
to carry the old ones must be ad- 
equate, which means that the pro- 
portion of workers to the total popu- 
lation of an area must be greater than 
would be considered necessary and 
proper under a different working 
philosophy. 

But most important of all, it means 
that far fewer children will have to 
walk along the uncertain path of 
placement. This writer, having worked 
in various communities of the Con- 
necticut court’s jurisdiction with just 
such protective workers, would con- 
sider their presence everywhere a 
boon to the problem of neglect, 
which, while not growing at the same 
pace as delinquency, still brings more 
than 115,000 children a year before 
the juvenile courts of the country.'* 

Some to whom this figure has 
seemed unreasonably large have evi- 
denced concern that children may be 
involved needlessly in court proceed- 
ings where no change in their legal 
status is contemplated.15 Of the argu- 
ments hopefully addressed to delimit- 
ing the number of neglected children, 
some appear less meritorious than 
others. 

In their earliest days, the children’s 
courts handled many dependent chil- 
dren more or less by default because 
there was no one else to do it. Most 
of them have retained their depend- 
ency jurisdiction but do not now use 
it save in certain states like Ohio, 


%4 Juvenile Court Statistics—1957, U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Statistical Series, No. 52, 1959. 

%Sol Rubin, Crime and Juvenile Delin- 
quency, New York, Oceana Publications, 
1958, pp. 62-63. 


where it includes homeless children 
as well as children whose homes are 
entirely suitable except for the lack 
of money. It would appear, therefore, 
that in a majority of states where de- 
pendency has its narrowest and most 
common meaning of financial need, 
such families and their children no 
longer appear in court and no prob- 
lem presents itself. For this reason, 
the 1959 revision of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act eliminates the 
court’s dependency jurisdiction and 
it is to be hoped that those states that 
still handle uncared-for children un- 
der a dependency statute will also 
place them in a less misleading cate- 
gory. Unquestionably some of the 
criticism stems from the confusion 
inherent in the fact that from state 
to state the labels dependency, delin- 
quency, and neglect do not include 
the same kinds of actionable situa- 
tions. This was one of the persuasive 
reasons for dropping such labels from 
the Standard Juvenile Court Act ten 
years ago and relying upon descrip- 
tive categories. However, because to- 
day’s actuality does not match the 
theoretical danger posed by the court’s 
dependency jurisdiction, it is ques- 
tionable if its elimination would not- 
ably decrease any modern court’s in- 
take in the field of neglect. 

It is also questionable if the pres- 
ent neglect statutes could be redrawn 
to reduce the number of children 
coming to court and, at the same 
time, preserve the legitimate and nec- 
essary areas of protection they now 
embody. No such area of the com- 
munity’s present concern in children 
as depicted in existing neglect stat- 
utes presents itself as one that should 
be abandoned, and each one of them 
can definitely lead to a modification 
of the child’s custody which is the 
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test that exponents of a change would 
set up to establish the legitimacy of 
the court’s jurisdiction. 

Consequently, the reasonable and 
laudable hope of sparing children the 
distress of avoidable court action lies 
not so much in statutory action as in 
vigilant and perceptive intake policies 
on the part of the cougt and all other 
agencies handling children, especially 
the police and welfare departments. 
A court cannot control its own intake 
and, therefore, cannot legally refuse 
a verified petition by any agency or 
individual qualified under law to file 
it any more than can a domestic re- 
lations court deny access to its juris- 
diction by one seeking a divorce. It 
can, however, in a variety of ways, 
make it clear that the responsibility 
is always on the petitioning agency to 
show that the situation is not amen- 
able to help and correction from any 
other resource within the community. 
The court should not be apologetic 
for having “tough” intake policies; 
neglect hearings are ‘“‘tough” on chil- 
dren. 

The field of neglect demands both 
legal and social judgment. The law 
has recognized its own inability to 


provide single-handedly such com- 
posite wisdom and has striven through 
the medium of the juvenile court to 
enlist the strength and knowledge of 
the other social sciences. To imple- 
ment and make real this partnership, 
the judge in turn must understand 
what judicial history has made evi- 
dent time and again—that he cannot, 
from his own knowledge alone, con- 
sistently make decisions which are 
“in the best interests of the child.” 
When the judge acknowledges that he 
is not a high priest of abstract justice 
and seeks through expert testimony 
and reports the wisdom of other 
minds and skills, he is not surrender- 
ing either his right or his inalienable 
responsibility to make the final deci- 
sion; rather, he is making sure that 
the decision, when made, will be con- 
ceived in understanding, not in ar- 
rogant ignorance. 

“I have labored carefully,” said 
Spinoza in his famous statement on 
his outlook on life, “not to mock, 
lament, and execrate the actions of 
men; I have labored to understand 
them.” May an echo of this cadence 
reach into every juvenile court in the 
land. 
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HE original Latin meaning of 
T neglect certainly anticipated its 
applicability to modern child-welfare 
situations. Derived from neg, “not,” 
and legere, ‘to pick up,” the word 
expressed the idea of “leaving unno- 
ticed.” “Unnoticed” in current child 
psychology is tantamount to being un- 
cared for and unloved, and thus to 
being emotionally deprived. 

The fact that emotional deprivation 
results in the subsequent development 
of socially deviant behavior is not 
news. From time immemorial it has 
been understood by intuition or com- 
mon sense. A hundred years ago child 
welfare pioneers like Charles Loring 
Brace were working and writing on 
just such an assumption. To Brace it 
was crystal clear that the deplorable 
condition of family life in New York’s 
crowded, congested industrial areas 
produced one result: “a dangerous 
class.” His speculations and analyses 
as to why family life was deplorable, 
characterized by marital discord, al- 
coholism, and violence, may have been 
far from objective and unprejudiced. 
Nevertheless, this in no way repudi- 
ates his perceiving clearly that neg- 
lect, regardless of the social and 
other factors which bring it about, is 
a matter of great psychological im- 
portance because of its effects on the 
development of children who experi- 
ence it. 






















































Neglect, Social Deviance, 
and Community Action 


Norris E. Ciass 
Professor, School of Social Work, and Faculty Associate, Youth Studies Center 
University of Southern California 


When the juvenile court movement 
began at the turn of the century, the 
intrinsic relationship of neglect and 
social deviance was much discussed 
and generally accepted. Adolf Meyer 
and his dynamic psychiatry had added 
professional support to the common- 
sense awareness of a connection be- 
tween a given set of life experiences 
and a given personality development. 
The child guidance clinic movement, 
Starting in 1920 with juvenile delin- 
quency control as one of its major 
aims, continued to call attention to 
the relationship between emotional 
deprivation and social deviance, and 
documented this fact by a plethora of 
case histories. Later the child guid- 
ance clinics moved away somewhat 
from their original concern with juve- 
nile delinquency per se. Although 
they also shifted in-their terminology 
from “neglect” to “rejection,” they 
continued the interpretation of the 
effects of emotional deprivation in re- 
lation to deviant personality develop- 
ment. 

But the above gives rise to a most 
interesting query. In light of this 
aforementioned common-sense and 
professional understanding of the dy- 
namic relationship between parental 
neglect and social deviance, why did 
we—interested lay persons as well as 
professionals—seem to lose sight of the 
importance and significance of naren- 
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tal neglect as a primary operable fac- 
tor to be taken into account in any 
concerted program of community ac- 
tion seriously concerned with deviant 
behavior? Why did writings such as 
Dr. John Bowlby’s Maternal Care and 
Mental Health and Margaret Gerard’s 
The Emotionally Disturbed Child, so 
widely acclaimed in the middle 50’s, 
come almost as a bombshell to those 
thinking about “what must be done” 
to deal with and possibly prevent de- 
linquent, neurotic, or psychotic be- 
havior? To be sure, in many instances 
the analysis was penetrating and the 
presentation particularly good. The 
finding, however, that emotional dep- 
rivation stemming from parental neg- 
lect and rejection was an operable 
factor in the development of a deviant 
personality did not constitute a really 
new discovery. Many of Bowlby’s con- 
clusions, for example, were based up: 
on an analysis of well-known research 
reports of a considerably earlier 
period. 

What is of particular social inter- 
est, then, is to see why these conclu- 
sions on the effect of parental neglect 
tended to. be taken for new discovery 
rather than for what they were — redis- 
covery. Or, put somewhat differently, 
prior to this period of rediscovery why 
did we tend to neglect neglect in any 
consideration of social deviance, es- 
pecially from the viewpoint of com- 
munity prevention? 

The primary aim of this statement 
is to consider some of the social or 
community factors that account for 
this state of affairs. That will be fol- 
lowed by some speculation as to “first 
steps” in the formulation of a com- 
munity action program for dealing 
with neglect, the program being 
veiwed as a preventive activity with 
respect to socially deviant behavior. 
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Why We Neglected Neglect 

Four circumstances seem to account 
for the lack—until very recently—of 
community concern with the signifi- 
cance of parental neglect for any 
preventive approach to deviant be- 
havior: 

First, the shift from “physical 
abuse” to “emotional neglect” made 
the problem less visible to the com- 
munity. 

Second, the current social work 
philosophy of helping did not appear 
to lend itself readily to child protec- 
tive services. 

Third, the operation of a social 
work program of service to neglectful 
parents and neglected children may 
be administratively “inconvenient.” 

Fourth, ready acceptance of a “do 
nothing” attitude about neglect situ- 
ations played into the hands of those 
persons who had need to engage in 
scapegoatism. 


1. A lessened visibility of the prob- 
lem.—When the Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children 
(SPCC’s) were in their heyday, neg- 
lect was associated with poverty, in- 
dustrial exploitation, slum living, ig- 
norance, and unmet immigrant needs. 
The results of these social evils fre- 
quently included neglect of, and some- 
times violence and abuse to, children. 
The neglect and abuse, moreover, 
were immediately and physically de- 
monstrable. Improved socio-economic 
conditions, compulsory school attend- 
ance, full employment, social security 
—each of these operated to eliminate 
some of the factors associated with 
physical neglect and abuse. 

Improved socio-economic conditions, 
however, did not necessarily eliminate 
the dynamics of emotional neglect. 
In fact, some students of child welfare 
problems point out that socio-eco- 
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nomic improvement may have con- 
tributed in some ways to an increase 
in neglect—for example, by attracting 
mothers into the labor market with 
easy employment and good wages. Re- 
gardless of the reason why emotional 
neglect continued or possibly even 
increased after the seeming decline 
of the factors producing physical 
abuse, this change in the pattern of 
neglect has had the effect of lessening 
the visibility of the problem to the 
community. The results of emotional 
neglect are not immediately discern- 
ible, and the cause-effect relationship 
with later social deviance is either 
lost sight of or not fully appreciated. 

Increased social mobility and the 
deterioration of social cohesiveness 
of neighborhoods also lessened the 
visibility of parental neglect to the 
community. When persons do not 
know even the name of the family 
living next door, and when both fam- 
ilies are perhaps “in transit” from 
somewhere else, a community stand- 
ard of child care does not develop. 
Nor is there a desire to apply one. In 
a recent local parental abuse case 
involving three children chained for 
days to a bed, the police report re- 
vealed that the next-door apartment 
neighbors actually were not aware 
that they had been living so close to 
children for over six months! 

2. Social work philosophy and pro- 
tective services.—Social work philos- 
ophy of helping in relation to protec- 
tive service has been uncertain or 
confused, especially in the “use of 
authority.” This confusion is rooted 
in the particular way professional so- 
cial casework developed. Social work 
began to come of age professionally in 
the 1920’s. This was the period that 
witnessed the decline of the old 
SPCC’s “arm of the law” approach to 
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neglect situations—punish the parent 
first. Prospects seemed hopeful for the 
newly emerged professional social 
work to take over the responsibility 
for reformulating and implementing a 
new type of child protective service. 
This happened to some extent, but 
the arrival in the early 1930's of the 
“passive approach” in social casework 
had the immediate effect of attenuat- 
ing professional interest in child pro- 
tective work specifically and in the 
use of “legal authority” generally. 

To be sure, professional social work 
rather shortly moved away from a 
position of extreme “passivity.” Not 
until after World War II, however— 
almost a generation later—did the pro- 
fession return (and only partially) to 
a marked interest in such problems as 
protective services, social work in cor- 
rectional or authoritarian settings, or 
service to the “hard-to-reach” client. 
Terms like “aggressive” and “asser- 
tive” social work were coined largely 
in the last ten years and their pro- 
fessional denotation, as well as con- 
notation, is still considerably uncer- 
tain. 

A good example of this partial re- 
turn by professional social work to 
an interest in this area was brought 
out in a bibliographical analysis, un- 
dertaken by the Youth Studies Cen- 
ter of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, of recent professional period- 
ical literature on the use of authority 
in social treatment of deviant behav- 
ior. It was found that seventy-three 
professional social work periodical 
articles had dealt with the subject of 
the use of authority in social treat- 
ment but not one had extended the 
discussion to the point of considering 
the nature, use, or limitations of nega- 
tive sanctions or punishments. The 
pattern in practically every article 
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was to ignore—and thus to profession- 
ally deny—this aspect of the subject. 
Yet the social control system of every 
civilized country still is based on se- 
curing deterrence through positive 
and negative sanctions! 

The moral is simply this: If the 
subject of the use of authority is so 
painful, confusing, or anxiety-produc- 
ing that denial takes place when the 
topic is approached intellectually, it 
is a conceivable probability that the 
subject of parental neglect and what 
to do about it will not be attractive. 
It is not something that every profes- 
sional social worker will eagerly seek 
out to discuss or come to grips with. 


3. A different pattern of administra- 
tive operation may be necessary.—Some 
operational pattern change probably 
will have to be made if full and 
responsible service to neglectful par- 
ents and neglected children is to exist. 
In fact the administrative operations 
of protective services can be extreme- 
ly inconvenient from the viewpoint of 
the traditional pattern of welfare 
operations. The professional confusion 
over the use of authority does not 
facilitate the recruitment or retention 
of staff. To deal with neglect situa- 
tions a legal consultant is probably as 
much needed as a psychiatrist, but 
social workers are used to working 
mainly with doctors and psychiatrists. 
The lawyer has yet to be made a mem- 
ber of the interdisciplinary team to 
serve children. 

The operation of protective services 
raises administrative questions as to 
office hours or work day—or work 
night. The traditional nine-to-five 
schedule may not fit too well. Field 
Visits anytime may not be as appealing 
as Office interviews scheduled on the 
hour. All this can be discommoding 
or distressing to those responsible for 


administrative thinking or planning— 
and budgeting! The comfortable an- 
swer to such uncomfortable questions 
is: “Really, when there are so many 
other things which can be done and 
need to be done within traditional 
patterns of administrative organiza- 
tion, it’s better to just forget parental 
neglect—for the time being, of course.” 


4. Neglectful parents and scapegoat- 
ism.—Unfortunately the presence of 
neglectful parents, especially those 
who are members of certain ethnic 
minorities, played into the hands of 
persons looking to “validate” their 
prejudices. Needful of a scapegoat 
group, they had little or no positive 
interest in what happened to either 
the neglectful parent or the neglected 
child. Their interest stemmed from 
“the fact” that the neglect supported 
their contention that this racial 
group, or that ethnic group, was in- 
trinsically bad, inferior, or, in some 
manner, inadequate. They summar- 
ized their conclusion in a profoundly 
philosophic comment: “Why bother?” 
Most of us have never been a party 
to this approach. Nevertheless, when 
it did exist, it certainly did not help 
to bring about an integrated program 
of community action for dealing con- 
structively with the problem of 
neglect. 


First Things First 


The preceding analysis of some of 
the factors that would account for our 
neglect of neglect as a primary item 
of concern in a community program 
of prevention of social deviance is far 
from complete. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to point up the social complex- 
ity of the problem of sound commun- 
ity organization in this area. It should 
also indicate some of the immediate 
operational goals toward which we 
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might move if any tangible achieve- 
ment is to take place in the near 
future: 


First, to be able to protect children 
not only from physical neglect but 
also from emotional neglect. 


Second, to accept the police as an 
indispensable part of the child protec- 
tion team. 


Third, to come to grips realistically 
with the problem of proper adminis- 
trative location and organization of 
services to neglectful parents as well 
as neglected children. 


Fourth, to appraise in an operation- 
ally practical manner the contribu- 
tions of the “hard-to-reach” approach 
for its possible value in the formula- 
tion of a community program of pre- 
ventive activity with respect to social 
deviance. 


1. The court’s attitude toward emo- 
tional neglect.—Without doubt, the 
first task is to find a satisfactory way 
for basing court action on emotional 
neglect as well as on physical abuse, 
for it goes without saying that any 
service operating in the field of pa- 
rental neglect needs to be soundly 
based from a legal point of view. 
Many persons feel that a sound oper- 
able basis is lacking. Part of the 
problem may be the statutory lan- 
guage, and revision of statutes on pa- 
rental neglect may be long overdue in 
many states. It is more than a stat- 
utory matter, however. Part of the 
problem, and perhaps the larger part, 
is the traditional judicial attitude to- 
ward emotional neglect unaccompa- 
nied by physical abuse of the child, 
and toward the child not engaging in 
serious delinquent acts. Many social 
welfare agency workers feel that the 
court does not support them in a 
case of “just” emotional neglect—al- 
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though the psychological effects on the 
child are devastating. 

This state of affairs is in contrast 
to the earlier situation. In the early 
days of the SPCC’s and in the 1920's, 
when the professional social work 
agency was assuming some responsibil- 
ity for child protection, the court and 
the agency saw eye-to-eye on their 
physical-abuse cases; when an agency 
felt compelled to take its case to court 
in order to provide the child with nec- 
essary care, judicial support was gen- 
erally assumed. 

Today, many social agencies are re- 
luctant to take a “nonphysical” neg- 
lect case to court, and they have this 
defeatist attitude even in cases where 
the need for authority is important. 
In many instances, probably, their 
procedure is to delay filing a petition 
until the child is the victim of phys- 
ical abuse or becomes overtly delin- 
quent. Without this “supportive” 
material they are fearful—perhaps be- 
cause of previous experience—of not 
being supported in their petition, 
thereby increasing the resistance of 
the neglectful parent and conceivably 
increasing the child’s danger or dep- 
rivation. 

To bring about change a number 
of things have to be done. Some of 
these have to be done by social work- 
ers, others by lawyers and judges. But 
most important, a good many of them 
need to be done by lawyers and social 
workers together. For this to happen 
the unfortunate hiatus between social 
workers and lawyers will have to be 
attacked. Also germane to this prob- 
lem of the court and neglect is the 
matter of the social worker serving as 
an expert witness in emotional neg- 
lect cases. Unless some progress is 
made by the community to grant this 
status to social workers duly qualified 
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by training and experience, it is diffi- 
cult to envisage any realistic achieve- 
ment. 


2. The police as a team member.— 
Anyone who truly analyzes the prob- 
lem of dealing with parental neglect 
knows that the police are in the field 
of child protection to stay. This is so 
simply because in the foreseeable fu- 
ture no other community service will 
be organized to do all the functions 
the police exercise in relation to de- 
viant behavior. Yet many statements 
in professional papers, periodical ar- 
ticles, and textbooks on child welfare 
are not always in accord with this 
empirically derived conclusion. By 
what they either say or leave unsaid, 
they deny or unrealistically attentu- 
ate the role of police in child protec- 
tion. Other statements accept the po- 
lice for the “time being,” or until pro- 
fessional social workers can take over 
full responsibility (although the ex- 
planation of when or how this will be 
achieved lacks specificity or realism). 
Conversely, interviews with police per- 
sonnel, especially juvenile officers, re- 
veal their feeling that their work is 
neither understood nor appreciated 
—even when no other source of child 
protection is available. Many skilled, 
thoughtful, and deeply interested ju- 
venile officers feel they are being re- 
jected by social agency staff, including 
probation officers, not because they 
are judged incompetent or uncoopera- 
tive, but because they lack “profes- 
sional training.” 

This attitude and this approach by 
social workers must go. What is need- 
ed is a proper definition of the police 
role in this field, especially in “case 
finding.” Police departments need 
help in selecting juvenile officers and 
in operating their staff development 
programs. Knowledge of basic con- 
cepts of mental health and of child 


growth and development has to be 
put in teaching and learning form 
for law-enforcement officers; social 
work educators need to stand ready 
to help in communicating it. Having 
this conceptual knowledge, the police 
officer can relate his job better to the 
total goals of child protection. Per- 
sons who have seen the effect of sound 
educational programs for police have 
observed that possession of this knowl- 
edge stimulated the law-enforcement 
personnel to do their defined job re- 
sponsibly and to refrain from doing 
that which is not their job. 

3. Clarification of administrative 
structure for protective services.—The 
organization of services to neglectful 
parents and neglected children needs 
clarification. Certain basic issues need 
resolution. This is particularly true 
because the history of protective serv- 
ices in this country is a record of 
faulty administrative organization. 
From the viewpoint of sound prin- 
ciples of administrative organization, 
the early SPCC’s, which carried out a 
public responsibility but operated as 
private agencies financed in part by 
“fines” of punished parents, certainly 
left much to be desired. 

After 1920 these services were fre- 
quently assigned to the juvenile 
court’s probation staff. It seemed 
sound at the time; in retrospect, €s- 
pecially in light of the overwhelming 
nature and size of the delinquency 
treatment function in the probation 
division, it looks less feasible. Later, 
the development of county child-wel- 
fare services within the state public 
welfare system seemed to offer the 
logical place to “rest” the child pro- 
tection function. Since 1935, in many 
sections of the country, whatever pro- 
tective services have been available in 
a community have been performed by 
the local child-welfare services worker. 
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Systematically locating the social 
treatment of neglect situations admi- 
nistratively in local child-welfare serv- 
ice offices is, perhaps, the most realis- 
tic solution that can be attained at this 
time. 

The unfortunate side of this ar- 
rangement is, of course, that the pub- 
lic child-welfare services program is 
tied into a departmental arrangement 
with the public assistance programs. 
From the viewpoint of child welfare 
services this arrangement is very like- 
ly to be administratively overwhelm- 
ing and to present serious problems 
as to professional leadership and in- 
terpretation of services. Ideally, child 
protection services, including the serv- 
ices to neglectful parents, should be 
situated in local offices of an inte- 
grated state-operated program of child 
welfare, completely separated admin- 
istratively from public assistance, but 
naturally working cooperatively with 
it—as with all agencies serving chil- 
dren. 


4. Realistic appraisal of “aggres- 
sive” social work development.—Any 
community action program to deal 
with neglectful parents should benefit 
from the methodological experimen- 
tation that has taken place during the 
past decade in dealing with the so- 
called “hard-to-reach” client. For- 
tunately much of this experience—or 
experimentation—is well reported. 
The Casework Notebook and Families 
in Trouble, based on the St. Paul 
Family Centered Project, are two ex- 
cellent examples of reporting. More- 
over, in some instances where report- 
ing has not taken place, the recording 
apparently has been so well done that 
analysis and evaluation are still pos- 
sible. The challenge, then, to those 
interested in formulating a sound 
community program to deal with neg- 
lectful parents (who no doubt con- 
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stitute the largest subgroup of the 
hard-to-reach clientele) is to make sure 
that the findings are not only ex- 
ploited but exploited responsibly. 

The experience needs to be ap- 
praised far more than has been done 
to date, to see not only what actual 
successes were achieved, but also what 
the personnel requirements were 
which facilitated the successes, under 
what administrative auspices they 
were achieved, and what the costs 
were. For example, as good as the St. 
Paul project seems to have been, can 
similar results be obtained when the 
administration moves from a “re- 
search auspice” to a routine public 
administration basis, operating with 
limited budgets and all the impedi- 
menta of traditional civil service se- 
lection of personnel and without the 
aura of an exciting research experi- 
ment? 

Much study is needed of the costs of 
various ways of proceeding in this 
field. Price tags to the final penny 
probably can never be put on social 
service products. Nevertheless, com- 
munities are entitled to a_ better 
knowledge than they have received 
in the past of the cost of given social 
service programs. Without some 
awareness of what they cost, a com- 
munity cannot possibly decide, with 
any degree of sound judgment, which 
of them it should implement, con- 
tinue, bolster, or replace; hence the 
sacred cows continue to graze peace- 
fully on the community bounty. With 
cost information, along with realistic 
expectation of what might be achieved 
under a given approach and given ad- 
ministration auspices—derived from 
honest appraisal of the experience— 
the community may feel much more 
comfortable in venturing into new 
ways of providing protective service, 
instead of neglecting neglect. 


Treatment of the Rejected Child 


Merritt C. GILMAN 
Director of Casework, Youth Service Bureau, Cleveland 


Rusy LITTLE 
Case Supervisor, Family and Children’s Services, Tulsa, Okla. 


NE of the most difficult problems 
faced by the probation officer is 
treatment of the rejected child and 
his family. In staff meetings and in 
other groups in which casework treat- 
men is discussed, one hears repeatedly 
the statement that diagnosis of rejec- 
tion is easy, but treatment difficult. 
Institutional populations attest to the 
validity of this. 

One facet of the problem of treat- 
ment is the involvement of the proba- 
tion officer in the situation which he 
is treating. His own experience and 
feelings complicate his handling of 
the relationship because he, too, is 
influenced by the traditional attitude 
of society regarding the relationship 
between parents and children. The 
traditional belief that parents love 
their children unselfishly at all times 
might well be labeled the Great Myth. 

The Great Myth is valid in that 
parents do love their children, but it 
falls apart when it presents the parent 
as an all-wise, all-loving individual. 
Parents love their children as they, 
as individuals, are able to love. The 
narcissistic, immature parent loves his 
child as an extension of himself. The 
wise, mature parent loves his child as 
an individual, different from himself 
in some ways, like himself in other 
ways, needing guidance and freedom 
to develop his own _ personality. 
Parental love runs the gamut between 
these two extremes. 


The probation officer nec . to rec. 
ognize that, even in the worst situa- 
tions, the client’s adjustment is the 
best he can make, without understand- 
ing and help, at that time. The client 
may know that his behavior is failing 
to bring the result he most desires, 
but he is unable to behave differently 
until he can feel differently. His feel- 
ings about his child will change as 
his understanding of himself and his 
feelings about himself as a parent 
change. 

In order to help with this, the pro- 
bation officer must have more than a 
basic knowledge of personality and 
interpersonal relationships; he must 
also understand the individuals in- 
volved. He must be able to evaluate 
the degree of seriousness of the situa- 
tion and determine whether it is with- 
in the limits of normal parent-child 
relationships. This takes time. Fre- 
quently the rejecting parent is forced 
to strengthen his defenses, and the 
probation officer is pressed to act pre- 
cipitously (in what seems to be pro- 
tection of the child) by the unspoken 
attitude of society. A family that 
could be strengthened is thus unwisely 
broken up. 

Understanding and acceptance of 
rejection in a particular situation is 
one of the most difficult experiences 
for the probation officer. Regardless 
of the clarity of his intellectual knowl- 
edge of behavior, the actual facing of 
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this experience reactivates the feelings 
of rejection which all persons have. 
The probation officer’s reaction to re- 
jection depends on the degree to 
which he has resolved his childhood 
conflicts in relationship to his parents. 

Real acceptance of both negative 
and positive feelings is necessary in 
helping the parent and child resolve 
the conflicts in the relationship. ‘The 
probation officer who can accept only 
the positive feelings of either parent 
or child can help no more than the 
one who identifies himself with the 
child in rebellion against the parent 
or with the parent in expecting com- 
plete respect and obedience from the 
child. 

The probation officer must be able 
to understand and accept his own 
feelings about rejection enough to 
control his reactions to the situation. 
He must be able to help the child 
recognize and express his need for 
parental love and care, as well as his 
hostility toward his parents. He must 
be ever able to recognize the parent’s 
desire to be a good parent and use 
this desire in helping the parent mo- 
bilize his energies toward change in 
his feelings about and handling of the 
child. 

It may be difficult for the probation 
officer and more difficult for the com- 
munity to realize that parents love 
their children even though they may 
reject them. They also wish to be good 
parents. Conflicting needs and desires 
produce behavior which appears to 
deny this, but, unless the parent has 
broken completely with reality, one 
part of him at least wants to love and 
care for his child. Recognition of this 
desire, to love and care for his child, 
and understanding of the difficulty in 
achieving it, is the first essential in 


establishing rapport. The probation 
officer’s approval of this desire and 
the client’s willingness to use help to 
achieve it is the beginning of treat- 
ment. Invalid reassurance regarding 
the parent’s handling of the child in- 
creases the guilt and anxiety aroused 
by the offer of help, but valid reas- 
surance of the desire to be a good 
parent frees the client to move into a 
working relationship with the proba- 
tion officer. 

It is in the early contacts that the 
probation officer is most likely to over- 
identify with the parent or the child. 
If this occurs and goes unrecognized, 
treatment is likely to be less success- 
ful. It is also in the early contacts 
that the diagnosis is easily made but 
treatment difficult to plan. The diag- 
nosis may be rejection, but as with 
any other problem the probation of- 
ficer must go beyond the classification 
to a clear understanding of particular 
individuals involved and of their re- 
lationships to each other. Without 
this, treatment is impossible. 


The Nature and Meaning of 
Rejection 


Since the nature of rejection is 
manifold and always complicated, in- 
volving as it does both the rejected 
and those rejecting, the symptoms 
leading to the diagnosis are numerous. 
Because the Great Myth has been be- 
lieved for ages, parental hostility as a 
symptom of rejection had early ac- 
ceptance. Later we saw that overin- 
dulgence might also be a symptom of 
parental rejection. Now we know that 
diagnosis cannot be predicated on 
isolated symptoms. An adequate his- 
tory must be obtained before we 
formulate the diagnosis and plan the 
treatment. 
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Gordon Hamilton has pointed out 
that “serious rejection usually stems 
from the original experience now car- 
ried over to a second generation. It 
is not this child the mother rejects, 
but this child has touched off her 
feeling of being unloved by her own 
parents; her own immaturity and emo- 
tional instability. The child intuitive- 
ly senses these deeper currents and 
seems to enjoy having his parents up- 
set about him. Certainly, with an un- 
canny accuracy, children reproduce 
what parents fear most.”! Therefore, 
the symptoms seen by the probation 
officer must be understood in relation 
to the meaning of this behavior to the 
parent and the child. 

Typical of the neglected child who 
has aroused the community’s concern 
is the following: 

Mr. and Mrs. T. were ordered by 
the juvenile court to provide ade- 
quately for their children, who had 
frequently been truant and, on the 
occasions when they did go to school, 
were poorly dressed, had had no 
breakfast, and had no provisions for 
lunch. Mr. T. was employed in con- 
struction work, which provided a good 
but unsteady income. He drew an ad- 
vance each day on his wages and fre- 
quently had no balance left by pay- 
day. The family was in debt in spite 
of the fact that their living standards 
were low. Years before, as children in 
the same community, both parents 
had experienced community disap- 
proval and threats of punishment to 
their own parents for the same pat- 
tern of family life. 

In spite of the fact that the com- 
munity considered the T. children 


*Gordon Hamilton, Psychotherapy in Child 
Guidance, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1947, pp. 277-278. 
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to deal with the problem was a neces- 
sary part of the diagnostic study. 


In the T. case, the conumunity was 
requesting placement; in tiie J. case, 


which follows, the parent requested 
placement. In both examples, place- 
ment was inappropriately considered 
as the solution for the rejected child. 

Mrs. J. came to the court asking 
placement for Bobby, her ten-year-old 
son. He did not obey her. He would 
not eat. He stayed out late. He was 
so loud and abusive that the neighbors 
complained and she was faced with 
eviction. He reminded her of her hus- 
band, who had recently left her. He 
was incorrigible. Perhaps he should 
go to the reform school. 

Mrs. J’s request for placement was 
a symptom of rejection and the pro- 
bation officer’s immediate feeling was 
one of anger at the lack of love and 
understanding for the child. Recog- 
nizing that Mrs. J. was herself deeply 
hurt by the loss of Mr. J.’s love, the 
probation officer controlled his reac- 
tions. Mrs. J.’s anger with her son 
stemmed from the child’s aggressive 
and defiant reactions to the separation 
of the parents. Mrs. J.’s hostility to- 
ward him, which she expressed openly, 
caused him to react with hostility to- 


neglected and rejected and thought 
that they should be taken from their 
parents, this plan did not take into 
account that these parents loved their 
children and had a real desire to be 
good parents. Threats from the school 
and the court had increased the par- 
ents’ problem, reactivating their ear- 
lier anxiety about separation from 
their own parents. They tried to avoid 
the wrath of the school and commu- 
nity by keeping the children at home. 
Recognition of the parents’ difficulties 
and of the meaning of their attempts 
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ward everyone. Placement of the child 
would have resulted in her feeling 
that she had failed as a mother as 
well as a wife. The child would have 
felt placement as rejection by both 
parents and proof that he was un- 
worthy of love. It was necessary to 
understand Mrs. J. and her son as 
individuals and to understand the 
meaning of their relationship to each 
other before sound treatment could 
be planned. The easy diagnosis of 
rejection was an inadequate basis for 
planning treatment. 

Symptoms of rejection are not al- 
ways as manifest as those previously 
described. Some parents provide ade- 
quate material advantages and fair 
and just rules for behavior, with ac- 
companying punishments decreed for 
infractions. The rules are just; the 
punishment is just. The rituals of 
crime and punishment are set up and 
observed. The parent is dutiful to- 
ward the child, but holds him aloof 
so that he is not a part of the family. 

One part of such a parent wishes 
to be rid of the child, because the 
child demands the affection the par- 
ent is unable to give. Constrained to 
live up to his parental responsibilities, 
the parent handles his relationship 
with his children on the basis of fair- 
ness. Since there is no expression of 
love in the adjudication, both parent 
and child continue to be dissatisfied. 

The cold parent, plagued by a 
superego that holds him to do what 
is right, cannot express his real feel- 
ings. He suffers internally because of 
this, and his suffering is increased 
when the child expresses his feelings 
of rejection. He often recognizes to 
some degree that he is repeating his 
own parents’ pattern, but without 
help he can only repeat “the original 


experience now carried over to a sec- 
ond generation.”? 

It is even more difficult for the 
community to realize that the spoiled 
child may be a rejected child. The 
interaction between overprotective 
parents and their children usually 
shields them externally from criticism, 
but ulcerates each of them internally. 
The case of John B. is typical: 


John B., seven, controlled his parents 
by impudence, tantrums, refusing to at- 
tend school, and delinquency. His insa- 
tiable demands were impossible to meet. 
He used his large allowance and his many 
toys to gain temporary friends. His threats 
to run away were often followed by night- 
mares in which he was separated from his 
parents. Mrs. B. worked, giving her salary 
to John in gifts and allowances. However, 
she could not arrange for his care after 
school. In addition, she could not allow 
Mr. B. to discipline John even though she 
projected blame for his behavior onto 
Mr. B. 

The overindulgent mother, being 
somewhat aware of her own early hos- 
tility toward her parents, most fears 
hostility from her child. To protect 
herself against this and reassure her- 
self that she does love her child and 
so is a good mother—as her mother 
was not—she may be unable to limit 
her child but rather must indulge him, 
even though she knows the indulgence 
is harmful to him. In this way she 
satisfies both sides of her feeling. By 
giving, she proves both her love and 
her rejection. The overprotective 
mother does for her child the things 
he should be allowed to do for him- 
self. The child feels this and reacts 
to it. 

From this it is easy to see why Dr. 
David Levy found that “the most fre- 
quent clinical type of maternal over- 


* Ibid., p. 277. 
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protection masks or is compensatory 
to a strong rejection.” 

The above illustrations do not show 
the problems of the adopted child or 
the foster child who is rejected. These 
children continue their fight for pa- 
rental acceptance and attempt in 
many ways to resolve their feelings of 
unworthiness and inadequacy. The 
casework literature of the field has 
dealt with these situations extensively. 
The probation officer is less involved 
when dealing with rejection in these 
situations and is therefore more com- 
fortable and able to see the dynamics 
of the case. 

The probation officer most often 
experiences confusion in his treatment 
plans for the child of a broken home 
or the child with both parents. When 
the rejected child strives to reunite 
separated parents or parents who have 
found other mates, the probation of- 
ficer is thrown into a consideration of 
not only the troubled marital situa- 
tion that caused separation, but also 
the complexities of the new life that 
was made by the parents. The child 
who is determined to reunite his par- 
ents enlists whatever aid he can, in- 
cluding delinquency, the probation 
officer, and illness. Like the child, the 
probation officer may well be caught 
up in an attempt to relieve the child’s 
suffering by striving to force one or 
both parents to love him. 

When a rejected child is living with 
both parents, the probation officer’s 
role is less complicated if there is not 
a triangle in the family in which the 
mother and child are allied against 
the father or the father and child 
in league to oppose the mother. When 
this situation exists, the parent allied 


* David M. Levy, Maternal Overprotection, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1943, 
p. 23. 
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with the child does not wish a change 
in the situation and opposes any effort 
made to cure it. When both parents 
reject the child, the probation officer’s 
problem is to control his identification 
with the child and to determine the 
cause and depth of the rejection. He 
can then determine whether the child 
ought to remain in the home or be 
helped to leave it. If the latter is the 
decision it is equally important, of 
course, for the probation officer to 
assist the parents, so that their guilt 
will not force them into making the 
placement plan fail. If the probation 
officer believes it is better for the child 
to remain in the home with his par- 
ents, his objective is to help the par- 
ents see the relationship between the 
child’s problems and their own. As 
Miss Hamilton comments: “In all 
family difficulties the question of who 
provokes whom is basic; with dis- 
turbed children, the parents must usu- 
ally first have been the ones to pro- 
voke. Having a disappointing child, 
they correctly sense the child’s disap- 
pointment in them.”* As parents are 
able to see this, they may seek the pro- 
bation officer’s help in solving their 
problems; if they do not wish such 
help, the probation officer may be 
able to assist them in working out 
their conflicts in other ways. 


Casework Treatment 


In approaching any problem in 
casework, we seek an understanding 
of the problem based on the feelings 
and experiences of the individual. The 
details of the present situation related 
to the history of the individual pre- 
sent the basis for the specific diag- 
nosis. As we obtain this information, 
both we and the client clarify the 
problem. In this process of the defini- 


“Gordon Hamilton, supra, pp. 282-283. 
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tion of the problem by the client, he 
becomes aware of the multiple factors 
which have contrikuted to his dilem- 
ma and gradually recognizes his part 
in creating the situation which is 
painful to him. 

He also becomes aware of the proba- 
tion officer as a helping person and of 
a new relationship which is thera- 
peutic. This new type of relationship 
offers personal acceptance without 
personal rejection—a pattern new to 
the client who has had ambivalent 
parents who alternately accepted him 
and rejected him. The probation of- 
ficer accepts him, though at times he 
may question his behavior. The pro- 
bation officer also offers emotional 
support without making demands. 
The focus of this relationship is on 
the needs of the client. 

Gathering the social history is both 
a basis for diagnosis and the begin- 
ning of treatment. Diagnosis and 
treatment are interrelated; they are 
separated only for convenience in aca- 
demic discussion. Gordon Hamilton 
has clearly pointed up the first step in 
obtaining diagnostic material and 
therefore of beginning treatment: 


There is no substitute for the historical 
method of establishing the diagnosis, since 
the development of the problem points to 
different types of illness. History is im- 
portant because it tells us when some devia- 
tion started, and knowing when it started 
and under what circumstances, we are in 
a better position to know what it is today. 
One does not seek to know the past be- 
cause one is going to treat the past. One 
seeks knowledge of it because it is part 
of the present structure. . . . It is the inap- 
propriate persistence of the past into the 
present which largely occasions treatment.5 


Diagnosis and treatment are simul- 
taneous throughout the time the client 


*Ibid., p. 35. 
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and the probation officer are working 
together. Basic to both processes is the 
development of a therapeutic relation- 
ship; however, the relationship is not 
developed “first.” Rather, it develops 
as the present situation and its genesis 
in the history are being clarified by 
the client and the probation officer. 

In the dynamic process of compil- 
ing a social history, the client and the 
probation officer use the information 
to define the problem and to under- 
stand its emotional meaning to the 
client. As this relationship of past to 
present is established and the client 
recognizes the part his previously un- 
recognized feelings play in his behav- 
ior, he is moving ahead in treatment 
and becoming ready to consider differ- 
ent ways of behaving. 

In this process the reactions of the 
probation officer, by their difference 
from reactions of relatives and friends, 
set the pattern for the relationship as 
a therapeutic one. Anticipating reac- 
tions similiar to those of his parents, 
the client feels toward the probation 
officer as toward his parents and in- 
vests the probation officer with his 
parents’ attitudes and feelings. The 
probation officer must be aware of 
this transference and of its potential- 
ities in treatment. He encourages posi- 
tive transference and avoids correcting 
the client. As Dr. Berg stated: “Cor- 
rection is unconsciously interpreted 
as hate, and provokes rebellion, hos- 
tility, and withdrawal—whereas love 
alone encourages positive transference 
relationships.” 


*Charles Berg, Deep Analysis, New York, 
W. W. Norton, 1947, p. 20. Perhaps the word 
“correction” is misleading and the point would 
be clearer if we said that rebuking the child 
tends to make him angry. Rather than rebuk- 
ing him, we need to analyze with him how 
he feels and where his feelings and behavior 
lead him. 
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A positive relationship is essential 
to treatment. “The worker cannot 
leave this to chance; he must deliber- 
ately achieve it and he must face the 
fact that no effective work is possible 
without it.”7 

The probation officer uses elements 
of transference in treatment, though 
his method is different from that of 
the psychiatrist. He deals with the 
conscious identification of the client 
and interprets to him the actual basis 
of the relationship. 

A part of facing the fact of develop- 
ing a positive transference is recogni- 
tion by the probation officer of the 
counter-transference. He must recog- 
nize and handle his feelings about the 
situation so that he does not react to 
meet his needs rather than the needs 
of the client in treatment. 

We have said that the casework 
process creates new problems for the 
client. We also know that a parent’s 
recognition that his own problems are 
caused by his early life experience is 
not enough to solve them. It does 
open the way for the solution through 
a better understanding of himself and 
of his child. He seeks help on his 
present dilemma; treatment is focused 
on his present problems. Helping the 
client to set a new realistic goal for 
himself as a parent and to bear the 
anxiety and frustration inherent in 
achieving this goal is the essence of 
casework treatment of the rejected 
child. This is demonstrated in each 
of the three cases mentioned above. 

1. In the T. case the parents were 
repeating their own family patterns 
of behavior and re-experiencing early 
feelings of rejection by the commun- 
ity. They had easily identified with 


* August Aichhorn, Wayward Youth, New 
York, Viking Press, 1947, p. 124, 
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their children because of their own 
experiences, and were trying to pro- 
tect them from having the same ex- 
perience. Their solution was to keep 
the children out of school. The threats 
of the community and the orders of 
the court based on the concern felt 
for the children’s welfare did not in- 
fluence the family. The focus of case- 
work treatment had to be to help the 
parents see that their solution was 
harmful to the children. Once the 
parents could see that the children 
needed what the community was try- 
ing to force, then treatment was based 
on the step-by-step process of achiev- 
ing the new goals. 

The T.’s needed help in learning to 
manage their money so as to provide 
for food and clothing; they needed to 
help their children go to school; they 
needed help in recognizing the part 
cleanliness plays in family life. 

Throughout this period the T.’s 
had to have the understanding and 
support of the probation officer to 
enable them to become the good par- 
ents they wished to be. They had to 
learn through experience that dealing 
with their problems in this new way 
was less anxiety-producing and more 
satisfying. 

2. In the J. case, treatment had to 
begin with Mrs. J.’s own feelings of 
rejection before she could be helped 
to deal with the problems arising out 
of her relationship with her son. Both 
she and her son had reacted to their 
hurt by striking out at each other. 
This reaction did not relieve their 
feelings; rather, it aggravated them. 
As each began to understand why he 
was so hostile, this self-understanding 
enabled him to understand the other. 
They were fighting out of their hurt, 
when what each was seeking was love. 
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One way to begin to help Mrs. J. 
was to analyze with her the com- 
plaints she made about Bobby. Her 
complaint that he was bad because 
he was like his father could be related 
to her own hurt. She could see that 
Bobby could not defend himself 
against such unreasonable attacks and 
that she needed to think of him as her 
son, not as an extension of his father. 
When her complaints were based on 
Bobby’s aggression and general hostile 
behavior, the probation officer iden- 
tified with Mrs. J.’s need and desire to 
be a good mother and helped her un- 
derstand why Bobby reacted this way. 
The casework treatment plan was to 
help Mrs. J. to be the kind of mother 
she wished to be. This involved loving 
her son, and therefore involved ac- 
cepting him, disciplining him, and 
working with him on the many prob- 
lems he had. 

The probation officer became a 
father person to Bobby, who needed 
to learn to express his love and need 
for his mother. He found security in 
the new source of love offered by the 
probation officer and a new way of 
dealing with his feelings of rejection. 
The transference had to be kept on a 
conscious level by the probation of- 
ficer. He had to keep Bobby aware 
of the real relationship and its tempo- 
rary mature. Hence, opportunities 
were taken to reiterate the real rela- 
tionship and the reasons for Bobby’s 
coming to court. He was helped to 
accept his hurt and to recognize why 
his mother was hurt and unhappy. 
He was further encouraged to turn to 
his mother for help, rather than blam- 
ing her for his situation and fighting 
against her. 

Placement of this child, the present- 
ing request made by the parent, would 
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not have solved the problem of the 
rejected child or of the temporarily 
rejecting parent. 


3. In the B. case, the probation of- 
ficer was dealing with the parents’ 
unconscious rejection of John. The 
mother’s protective device was her 
overindulgence and gifts, through 
which she attempted to prove her love. 
The probation officer must help her 
to recognize her own needs and her 
desire to be a good mother, and use 
this as a basis for establishing a strong, 
positive relationship. Not until this is 
done can she be helped to face her 
rejection of her son and her feeling 
of failure as a mother. To attack her 
defenses directly and prematurely 
would destroy rather than help her. 
She could see that her son was un- 
happy and maladjusted. Subconscious- 
ly she knew that this was caused by 
her rejection and that he was hostile 
toward her as she had been toward 
her own mother. The relationship to 
the probation officer was an essential 
factor in treatment, and Mrs. B. could 
not share this relationship with John. 

The probation officer saw that John 
had internalized his problems to the 
extent that environmental change 
alone could not solve them. Placement 
would have been to him the final 
proof that he was rejected. Actually 
the negative tie—hostility—between 
parents and child was too strong to al- 
low them to consider separation. 

The probation officer treating John 
must recognize John’s basic feelings 
that his mother’s rejection proved him 
unworthy of anyone’s love. His per- 
sonality pattern was an infantile one. 
He “bought” love and responded only 
to gifts and privileges as proof of 
others’ love. The probation officer 
had to begin by accepting John as he 
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was, but he also had to demonstrate a 
difference in the relationship being 
offered. He needed to share gifts with 
John (such as sodas) as opposed to 
the mother’s gifts, which were made to 
cover rejection and were not enjoyed 
with him. John had to learn to trust 
the probation officer before he could 
allow him to know how he felt. 

From the beginning, the probation 
officer must be honest with the child 
and must recognize the problems that 
bring him to court. John needed to 
know he was coming because of his 
truancy, his impudence, and his de- 
linquency. He needed to know that 
the probation officer knew that his un- 


acceptable behavior caused him anxi- 
ety. The probation officer had to tell 
him that he knew his behavior was 
caused by his unhappiness and that 
he wanted to help John, and that with 
his help John could learn to handle 
his feelings in an acceptable and com- 
fortable fashion. 


Thus, in each situation, the proba- 
tion officer keeps the focus on the 
present problem and helps the client 
to set a new and realistic goal for him- 
self. He further helps the client to 
handle the anxiety and the frustra- 
tions he feels in working toward this 
new and happier solution. 
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Neglect, Red Tape, and Adoption* 


RALPH W. CRARY 
Judge, District Court, Woodbury County, Sioux City, lowa 


AROLD C. celebrated his com- 
H ing of age by committing mur- 
der. He was twenty-one years old 
when he shot and killed his partner 
in crime following a hold-up in Des 
Moines. Sitting in the Polk County 
jail facing a murder charge he tried 
to explain his life. 

“I kept getting off the track,” he 
said. “I kept slipping down farther 
and farther until I needed someone 
besides myself. If I had somebody to 
talk to, I might have turned out bad, 
but not this bad. I never had anybody 
sit down and tell me what life is 
worth.” 

Harold had spent seventeen lonely 
years of his life in six institutions. It 
was a long and bitter road he had 
traveled. He was caught shoplifting 
at the age of seven. He was only thir- 
teen when he was sent to the state 
juvenile home for housebreaking. 
When he was sixteen and in the state 
training school, he touched off a riot 
that made the headlines. 

But way back when he was the little 
boy nobody wanted, an institution 
report read like this: “A very affec- 
tionate child, responsive to kindness, 
easily guided, mild-tempered, patient, 
never involved in any fights.” 

Root of Delinquency: Neglect 

Harold is only one of the thousands 
of sad-faced youngsters who trail 
through our juvenile courts each year 
looking for someone to talk to, hoping 
for someone to care. 


* Adapted, with permission, from the Iowa 
Law Review, Vol. 38, No. 1, Fall, 1952, and 
The Iowan, August-September, 1954. 
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The root of delinquency is the neg- 
lected child. Most delinquents have a 
background similar to Harold’s. These 
forgotten children are the victims of 
hasty marriages and irresponsible par- 
enthood. Their problems have been 
complicated by official neglect. A child 
cannot do without a home of his own 
and someone who cares about what 
becomes of him. Solving that problem 
is the big headache of the juvenile 
court. A large percentage of all juve- 
nile cases—larger than most persons 
would suppose—are not delinquencies 
at all but concern dependent and neg- 
lected children. The chances for per- 
manent solution are far greater than 
in cases involving delinquency. 


Interminable “Temporary Custody” 


The boy or girl coming into the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court as a 
neglected or dependent child is ordi- 
narily considered by the court and 
probation staff as a temporary ward 
of the court. Usually the first order of 
the court does not deprive the parents 
of the permanent custody of their 
child; instead, it provides for tempo- 
rary comitment,! or continues the case 
for further hearing.2 The temporary 


2“When, in the opinion of the court, an 
emergency exists, temporary provision may be 
made for the custody of the child pending 
further hearing.” Iowa Code, Section 232.14 
(1950) . 

2“On the day set for hearing, the court 
shall, if the required notice has been given, 
or at any time if the parties entitled to such 
notice are in court, proceed to try the cause 
in equity unless a continuance appears advis- 
able in the interest of justice.” Iowa Code, 
Section 232.13 (1950) . 
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commitment places the child in some 
suitable child-care institution or 
boarding home for temporary care. 
After the order for temporary care, 
the ward’s status tends to drift, with- 
out further court hearing, into per- 
manent institutional or boarding 
home care. 

Upon assignment as juvenile court 
judge of Woodbury County in 1948, I 
believed I should have personal 
knowledge of the cases of each neg- 
lected or dependent child in the 
county. Therefore, I had the proba- 
tion department compile a list of all 
cases then current. That list disclosed 
that 133 children were wards of the 
court on temporary commitments. 
Some had been court wards for five or 
six years—some in foster homes for 
longer periods of time. All but a few 
were receiving care in local child-care 
institutions or private boarding 
homes. The cost to the county for 
their care was approximately $3,400 
per month. 

The build-up of a large caseload of 
neglected children by a county seems 
to stem in part at least from the mis- 
taken belief that written consent must 
be obtained from the parents in order 
to complete an adoption. That is an 
erroneous conception of the law. 

Two problems had to be solved: 
children were staying too long in in- 
stitutions, and adoptions were too 
difficult. 

Although I was constantly signing 
orders committing children to child- 
care homes or institutions, the number 
of children released from them was 
comparatively small. 

“Why is it,” I asked Mrs. Mildred 
Ward, director of our probation de- 
partment, “that I have so few releases 
for these children?” 

“We can’t get adoption releases 
from the parents,” Mrs. Ward told 


me. “Mothers and fathers will neglect 
their children and leave them in the 
county home for years, but they won't 
release them for adoption.” 

“How about using a little legal pres- 
sure?” I asked her. 

“I’ve been told that there is no law 
that will enable us to do that.” 

“But there is,” I said. (A proper 
decree of neglect or dependency under 
Chapter 232 of the 1950 Code of Iowa, 
together with the consent of the insti- 
tution or person given custody,’ may 
be the basis for adoption without the 
consent of the parents.*) “If I set up 
the legal machinery to handle these 
cases, will your staff go along with me?” 

“We certainly will.” 

“Then let’s set up a plan of action, 
keeping one thing in mind: we want 
to reach the best permanent solution 
for the child.” 

Our first step was to sign no orders 
committing children to institutions 
without holding a hearing. The par- 
ents were required to be present, to 
give their reasons for not supporting 
the child, and to explain their plans 
for his future. The court decided 
whether the parents were able to pay 
some of the child-care costs. They were 
told that they must keep in touch 
with the court. 

Next, we held hearings, under the 
provisions of Iowa Code Section 
~**Jn case the court commits said child to 
the custody of some proper person or insti- 
tution, such person or institution shall, by 
virtue of such custody, be the legal guardian 
of the person of such child and may be made 
a party to any proceeding for the legal adop- 
tion of such child, but any such adoption 
shall be approved by the court.” Iowa Code, 
Section 232.22 (1950). 

“Iowa Code c. 600 as amended (1950); see 
Savery v. Eddy, 242 Iowa 822, 843-844, 48 N.W. 
2d 230, 231-232 (1951). A similar law is in 
effect in other states — for example, 1951 
Laws of Minnesota, ch. 508, Section 259.24, 
section 4, subsections b, c, and d; 1951 Laws 
of Illinois, ch. 4, Article 3-6, Article 4-1. 
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232.13, of cases of all children under 
the court’s custody. We reviewed each 
case to determine whether the parents 
or relatives could resume care of the 
ward, whether temporary care should 
be continued, or whether the child 
should be declared legally abandoned 
by a decree of permanent custody, 
with a view to placement for adoption. 

Third, we decided to review every 
case at six-month intervals in order 
to reach a permanent solution for the 
welfare and happiness of the child 
concerned. 

We were convinced—and our expe- 
rience later confirmed this belief—that 
the program for neglected and de- 
pendent children would lose its effec- 
tiveness unless the first hearing was 
followed by frequent hearings, thus 
keeping alive both the interest of the 
parents and an awareness on the part 
of officials that early permanent dis- 
position of the case should be made. 

The hearings brought results. Most 
parents evidenced a renewed interest 
in their child when it appeared that 
that they might lose him permanently, 
and many made plans for his return 
home. Some requested more time in 
which to resume care of the child. 
Working parents were advised that 
the court would fix an amount which 
they must pay for the support of the 
child and that the order would be en- 
forced either through execution or by 
contempt citation.5 Attendants at in- 


*“The court, in any proceeding hereunder 
telative to a neglected or dependent child, 
shall have jurisdiction, on reasonable notice 
to the parents of said child, to inquire into 
the ability of said parents to support said 
child and make all proper orders in reference 
thereto. The court may require such parents 
to enter into a bond, with or without surety, 
and in a reasonable sum, conditioned for the 
proper care, support, and supervision of such 
child. If it finds that the parent is able to 
support such child in any reasonable degree, 
it may require such parent to pay a reason- 
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stitutions reported that after the hear- 
ing of each case the parents’ visits to 
their child increased. 

Some parents failed to appear. They 
had simply disappeared. After every 
effort to find them had failed, their 
child was declared abandoned. The 
court is very reluctant to enter a de- 
cree which permanently deprives a 
parent of his child upon a neglect 
charge. However, someone has to be 
hurt in this type of case, and it is bet- 
ter to hurt the parents after they have 
been given every reasonable chance 
than to condemn the innocent child 
to a life of insecurity. 

Twelve-year-old Johnny is a case in 
point. Johnny had “sat out” four 
years in our Boys’ and Girls’ Home 
waiting for parents who never came 
back. He was declared abandoned and 
has been adopted into the home of 
a well-to-do doctor. Johnny has 
brought so much happiness to the 
home that the doctor requested us to 
find him another child. 

Within eight months nearly one- 
half of the accumulated cases were 
judicially resolved, usually by reunit- 
ing the children with parents or rela- 
tives, or by decreeing permanent cus- 
tody with a view to adoption. In a 
little over a year the caseload was 
reduced from 133 to 35 cases; it was 
thereafter stabilized at 20 to 30. While 
the welfare of the child is, of course, 
the important consideration, it is not 
amiss to recognize that the cost to the 
county for the care of neglected and 


able amount of money into court at such 


times as it may provide, which sum shall be 
applied to the care of said child. Orders for 
the payment of money may be enforced by 
execution and in such case the parent or- 
dered to make payment shall not be entitled 
to hold any property as exempt from such 
execution, All orders may be enforced by 
process of contempt until such orders are 
complied with.” Iowa Code, Section 232.25 
(1950) . 
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dependent children was reduced from 
$40,000 to $16,000 a year. 


Imperfect Home vs. Institution 

Many engaged in social work believe 
that the child is better off with proper 
institutional care than he is in a sub- 
standard home. The fallacy of this 
theory, however, is that institutional 
care does not provide happiness for 
the child in spite of all that has been 
accomplished recently to improve the 
facilities and personnel of our child 
care institutions. A state ward in any 
of our private or public institutions 
is well fed and clothed; he receives 
free medical attention and is treated 
kindly. He has a haven of refuge from 
the tragedy of a broken home. He has 
a security he may never have had be- 
fore. But he is not happy. Whyr 

An institutional child enters a sort 
of communal living where everything 
must be more or less equal and shared. 
He accepts no private responsibility 
except to conform to the pattern. His 
identity as a person suffers. He realizes 
that his status in life is different from 
that of other children. His situation 
strikes deep at the roots of his self- 
respect. 

An institution cannot and is not 
expected to provide family life and 
parental love. These rejected waifs in 
our institutions long for homes of 
their own. They yearn to belong to 
someone who is interested in them 
and their problems. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that the institu- 
tion must serve as a bridge from the 
old life to the new, not as a permanent 
retreat from the world. The primary 
objective should be to bring about 
an end to institutional custody of the 
child at the earliest possible date. 

Justice Faville, in Stephen v. Treat,6 
made this statement: 


* 202 Iowa 1077, 1088, 209 N.W. 282 (1926) . 


It requires no argument in these times 
to demonstrate that, as a general thing, 
the place for a neglected and dependent 
child who is not delinquent is within the 
protection and guardianship of a good 
private home, rather than within the con- 
fines of an institution, no matter how well 
the institution may be managed or how 
beneficent its purposes may be. 

Many people are completely and in- 
nocently unaware that their reasons 
for trying to adopt a child are selfish. 
There are two types of requests for 
children we hesitate to grant. Often 
requests come from parents who seek 
to replace a dead child. These people 
may make fine adoptive parents but 
they should not take another child 
when their grief is new. Their concern 
then is for what the child can do for 
them, rather than what they can do 
for the child. And, unconsciously, they 
are apt to compare the living child 
with the lost one. Again, people some- 
times seek a child for the purpose of 
stabilizing a shaky marriage. Obvious- 
ly, we do not take a child from one 
broken home and place it in another 
on the verge of collapse. 


Adoption for the Imperfect Child 

When we started to push our pro- 
gram of adoptions, we were beset on 
every side by dissenting voices. The 
child’s IQ was low . . . he was too 
old . . . he needed an operation ...a 
home must be found which was psy- 
chologically right for him. Neverthe- 
less, the program was carried on in 
spite of objections, even though at 
times with fear and trembling. We 
knew that all adoptions do not work 
out, but we felt that we should not 
shrink from attempting this perma- 
nent solution. We refused to deviate 
from our program just because certain 
children failed to fit into the rigid 
pigeonholes of perfect adoption stand- 
ards. Natural parents love imperfect 
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children. Why should not adoptive 
parents react the same way? 

Ten years ago we seemed to stand 
alone in our views on this subject, 
but in the last eight years the picture 
has completely changed. Judges in 
widely separated parts of the country 
have started similar programs. Nation- 
al magazines have taken up the cry. 

An article entitled “Why You Can't 
Adopt a Baby,” by Albert Q. Maisel 
in the March, 1951 issue of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, told how 
Jarle Leirfallom, Director of Social 
Service for Minnesota, quadrupled 
adoptions in his state by assuming 
that every child is adoptable. Mr. Leir- 
fallom refused to accept the IQ as a 
sound yardstick for adoption. The 
author of the article states: 






















One of the favorite restrictions erected 
by adoption agencies concerns the infant’s 
intelligence. Children who cannot pass 
with suitable IQ grades are rated as un- 
adoptable. Of course few prospective par- 
ents so yearn for parenthood that they will 
give a home to a Mongolian idiot. But 
repeated studies have demonstrated that 
intelligence tests, particularly when ap- 
plied to infants or very young children, 
are often worthless. The child’s environ- 
ment, the very delays in adoption which 
the agencies have inflicted upon it, often 
arrests mental achievement and gives a 
false picture of actual intelligence poten- 
tial. Bright children, after several years in 
boarding homes or institutions, often ap- 
pear stupid. Fighting the adult enemies 
who surround them, they develop emo- 
tional barriers that reflect themselves in 
intelligence-test failures. 

On the other hand, studies have shown 
that the intelligence of adopted children 
frequently rises markedly after they have 
achieved the security of a new relation- 
ship. Psychologists Marie Skodak and 
Harold M. Skeels, for example, have 
studied more than a hundred adopted 
children in Iowa, testing them from baby- 
hood to early adolescence. The children 
were primarily illegitimate children from 
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below average social and economic levels. 
The adoptive parents were above average 
educationally, economically, and culturally. 

The intellectual level of these children 
proved consistently higher than would 
have been predicted from the intellectual, 
educational, or economic levels of the true 
parents. The all-important conditions of a 
good home, security, and a loving parental 
relationship obviously allowed these chil- 
dren to achieve their full intellectual po- 
tentialities. This never would have hap- 
pened if they had been tested for intel- 
ligence while meandering from boarding 
home to boarding home. 

Our own experience bears this out. 
We have never had a child returned 
because he was imperfect. Not only 
that, we have requests for just such 
children. 


Some “Imperfect” Adoptions 

Mr. and Mrs. F. have adopted four 
physically handicapped children 
through our court. The first girl they 
took was suffering from a bone disease 
and needed constant care and special 
diet. One boy is hard of hearing, an- 
other lame. The youngest girl is the 
daughter of two alcoholics who 
burned to death in their shack one 
winter night. Mr. F. is a railroad man 
earning a modest salary. The only 
financial help these people have re- 
ceived is for medical care for the chil- 
dren. Their reward? The love and 
devotion of their handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Another woman came into the office 
and requested a child. We told her 
that we had none suitable for adop- 
tion. 

“But you don’t understand,” she 
said. “I want a child nobody else 
wants. Surely you have a child like 
that.” 

We did have a girl who was slightly 
subnormal mentally. She has been 
with this farm family for some time 
now and they are happy together. Al- 
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though this girl has definite mental 
limitations, she seems much brighter 
now that she has the affection of a 
family. 

Recently a pretty two-year-old girl 
was brought to my chambers. She 
could not walk. The doctors said she 
had a congenital hip ailment. She 
never smiled and clung to the social 
worker like a frightened monkey. I 
had on my list of prospective parents 
the name of a doctor in a distant town. 
I telephoned him, explained the con- 
dition of the little girl, and asked him 
whether he would be interested in 
taking her temporarily. He was. With- 
in months, her brace was removed and 
she was running about and laughing 
like any normal child. The adoption 
is completed and her new parents are 
delighted with their little daughter. 

Our record for successful adoptions 
seems nothing short of a miracle. 
Neglected children are quick to appre- 
ciate a good home and are eager for 
affection. The adoption failures to 
date can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 


What About the Empty Institution? 

The private child-care institutions 
face serious financial difficulties when 
their population is sharply and sud- 
denly reduced. This problem, how- 
ever, can be worked out satisfactorily 
between officials of the institution and 
other county officials. 

In Woodbury County an unused 
wing of our Boys’ and Girls’ Home 
for the housing of neglected and de- 
pendent children was turned into a 
badly needed home for the temporary 
care of alleged delinquent children. 
The county pays a monthly rental to 
the home for the use of the wing 
(whose occupants do not mingle with 
the children in the main buildings). 
The result is detention at a minimum 
cost to the county, plus financial aid 
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to the shelter home. Additional finan- 
cial aid was also worked out by in- 
creasing from $28 to $32.50 per child 
the county’s monthly allowance to the 
home for the care of neglected and 
dependent children. 

Preventing Neglect 

Divorce or separation of parents 
causes a large percentage of the cases 
of neglect and dependency which 
come before the juvenile court. The 
divorce or separation usually means 
that the children are put in the 
mother’s care, accompanied by a week- 
ly or monthly award to be paid by 
the father as child support. A survey 
by the court of such cases in Wood- 
bury County revealed that in less than 
a year 90 per cent of the defendant- 
fathers stopped paying this support 
money. The mother ordinarily does 
not have the money necessary to pro- 
cure legal aid to enforce payment, or 
else the cost of legal aid would be 
prohibitive for the amount involved. 
As a result she is unable to provide 
for the care and support of her chil- 
dren and must turn to the county or 
state for financial aid. 

The hearings we held in accordance 
with the program I have outlined im- 
pressed us with the fact that one way 
to keep our caseload of neglected chil- 
dren at a minimum should consist of 
helping the mother collect her weekly 
or monthly child-support award from 
her ex-husband. 

An article by Judge Joseph A. 
Moynigan, of Detroit, in The Satur- 
day Evening Post of February 11, 1950, 
outlining the Detroit “friend-of-the- 
court” setup in the collection of child 
support money, led us to experiment 
with the same idea in Woodbury 
County. We obtained the appointment 
of an assistant county attorney for 
the express purpose of enforcing the 
payment of all judgments for child 
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support in divorce cases. It is his re- 
sponsibility to list such judgments 
daily, to keep a chart of payments for 
each such case, and, in the event of 
the father’s delinquency in payment, 
to procure a show-cause order imme- 
diately. The order brings the father 
before the court to show why he 
should not be punished for contempt 
as a result of his failure to pay. In 
general, this assistant county attorney’s 
job is to analyze and carry through 
each child support judgment without 
cost to the mother. In most cases he 
does not even contact her. She is thus 
left free to carry on part-time work or 
devote her efforts to the care of her 
children, many of whom would, with- 
out the support money, become county 
wards. 

Some thought that such a program 
would be opposed by the local bar 
association, but the opposite has 
proved to be true. Attorneys realize 
that the time and effort necessary to 
collect weekly or monthly support 
money must be given gratis by reason 
of the nature of the proceeding; they 
are, therefore, glad to be relieved of 
this burdensome and yet necessary job. 
Although exact statistics are not 
available, county officials and attor- 
neys believe that it has greatly re- 
duced the caseload of neglected and 
dependent children and has kept 
many children in their homes under 
their mother’s care—and out of county 
or state institutions. 


Keeping the Cases “Current” 

The prime objective in a well-or- 
ganized program for neglected chil- 
dren is to keep the cases current. This 
takes constant work and a repeated 
reviewing of cases until a permanent 
solution is reached. 

The theory behind adoption regula- 
tions is to protect the adoptive parents 
and the child. That is good. But 
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when regulations prove stumbling 
blocks and lead to long years of insti- 
tutional living, they cease to serve 
their purpose. Too many times the 
right of a child to a home is lost sight 
of in the maze of regulations. A child 
cannot wait for a home. He needs it 
now. There is a home for every child 
if one can only find it. Child placing 
agencies are flooded with applications 
of people wanting to adopt a child. 
Why, then, should some children, 
whose parents cannot or will not as- 
sume their responsibility, be institu- 
tionalized for three or four years or 
for the duration of their minority? 

My experiences lead me to conclude 
that this happens because the juvenile 
court, juvenile court officials, county 
attorneys, or social workers fail to 
apply our law of abandonment to 
cases where parents have knowingly 
evaded their responsibility. In a large 
percentage of cases the legal machin- 
ery could and should be set in motion 
within a few months after the child 
becomes a court ward. Someone, how- 
ever, must accept the responsibility of 
putting the legal machinery in mo- 
tion. The result of responsibility be- 
ing shifted from one public official to 
the other is no action, and the aban- 
doned child is the one that suffers. 

Parents who without just cause 
force their children to become public 
charges are exacting a terrific price 
in loss of self-respect and individual- 
ity. They are increasing the army of 
sad-faced youngsters who trudge the 
one-way road to institutions, and who 
must leave those institutions too 
young to be well equipped for earning 
a living or too bitter for good citizen- 
ship. Harold C. walked that road and 
it led to a dead end. Our children 
deserve a better break. It is up to the 
courts and the community to see that 
they get it. 


Facilities and Services 
for Neglected Children 


Protective Service for Neglected Children 
in Denver 


Do.ores M. SCHMIDT 
Casework Supervisor, Child Welfare Division, Denver Department of Welfare 


BETTY JOHNSON 
Supervisor, Child Welfare Division, Denver Department of Welfare 


HE Child Welfare Division of the 
eases Department of Welfare is 
now entering its ninth year of co- 
operation with the police department's 
Juvenile Bureau and the juvenile 
court in offering protection to chil- 
dren and service to neglectful parents 
whose defiance or ignorance of min- 
imum standards of child care arouses 
the community. The close coordina- 
tion of these three units resulted from 
the planning of a Denver Area Wel- 
fare Council committee—the chief of 
police, the juvenile court judge, and 
representatives of hospitals, schools, 
voluntary social agencies, and the wel- 
fare department. Recognizing that jail 
sentences and admonitions to the par- 
ents were not effective, the committee 
asked the Child Welfare Division to 
provide casework counseling with par- 
ents, a service that could help more 
families stay together. 

The division offers this service by 
triple mandate: the Federal Social 
Security Act, which provides funds to 
states for care and service to neglected 
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and dependent children and those in 
danger of becoming delinquent; the 
Colorado Welfare Organization Act, 
which states that service to such chil- 
dren is a responsibility of the county 
welfare departments; and the sanction 
of the community. 

In general terms, the police de- 
partment’s job is to enforce the laws 
and to protect the citizens, including 
children; the juvenile court has juris- 
diction over all matters involving de- 
pendency and neglect. Only the court 
can interfere with the legal relation- 
ship of parent and child. 

A Juvenile Bureau detective acts as 
liaison between the police department 
and the Child Welfare Division. His 
job is to take whatever emergency ac- 
tion is necessary when children are 
abandoned, left alone, physically ab- 
used, or otherwise in imminent dan- 
ger. During the daytime hours, calls 
received by the police about such chil- 
dren are referred to the Child Welfare 
Division; the child welfare worker and 
the detective confer daily about com- 
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plaints. In many instances, they decide 
together whether the detective should 
take action (if the children are in 
immediate danger) or the child wel- 
fare worker should talk with the com- 
plainant and initiate contact with the 
parents. When the detective finds that 
the children are neglected he refers 
the parents to the child welfare worker 
for counseling and for help with what- 
ever immediate planning is necessary. 
In addition, he usually files depend- 
ency petitions in the juvenile court in 
behalf of children who are removed 
from their homes. He may file even 
though children are not removed from 
their homes if he feels court action is 
indicated. During the last eight years 
relatively few criminal actions have 
been brought against parents, though 
such filings do arise when, apparently 
as a result of parental abuse or neg- 
ligence, children die or are near death. 
During the night the district police 
officers respond to emergency calls 
about children, and each morning the 
liaison detective receives reports of 
these calls and the action taken by 
the police officer. He follows up on 
these reports as indicated and refers 
parents who have neglected their chil- 
dren to the child welfare worker for 
counseling. 

This type of liaison was established 
for several reasons. First, Colorado 
law authorizes police officers to take 
immediate custody of children in im- 
minent danger of violence or serious 
injury; they may remove children 
from their own homes in case of 


emergency. Second, some instances of 
child neglect are violations of the Den- 
ver Municipal Code or the state laws 
and police action is initially indicated 
just as it is in other violations of the 
law; violence is common in some of 
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the homes in which children are neg- 
lected, and it is the police officer's job 
to act in such emergencies. Third, po- 
lice receive many calls about children 
which are not emergencies requiring 
police action; the detective can refer 
such calls to the Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, since he understands the service 
it can offer. 

The division subsidizes foster board- 
ing homes used largely by police of- 
ficers for children who must be re- 
moved during the night from their 
own homes. Using his discretion, a 
police officer may take a child who 
seems ill, malnourished, or in poor 
physical condition to the General Hos- 
pital. The children may have been 
removed from their homes because 
they were left unsupervised, or be- 
cause their parents were drunk and 
fighting; or perhaps they were ap- 
prehended by the police for some rea- 
son not directly related to child neg- 
lect. Police officers know many fam- 
ilies in their districts and are expert 
in locating parents in neighborhood 
bars. Sensitive to what leaving his own 
home means to a child, they remove 
children only as a last resort when 
relatives or neighbors are not avail- 
able to provide care. 

The child welfare worker receives 
many calls which require no initial 
police action. Hospital social workers, 
for example, refer parents whose child 
has been hospitalized because of mal- 
nourishment or who seem incapable 
of giving good care to children. School 
personnel refer families when the chil- 
dren’s behavior and the parents’ at- 
titudes reflect parental lack of in- 
terest. Relatives, neighbors, and land- 
lords call to tell of children living in 
homes where there is too much drink- 
ing. and ioo little supervision, food, or 
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medical attention. Husbands and ex- 
husbands call to discuss a wife’s neg- 
lect of children and misuse of sup- 
port money. The child welfare work- 
er’s first job is to decide with the re- 
ferring person whether the circum- 
stances indicate possible neglect and, 
therefore, warrant an offer of service 
to the family. Occasionally, the call 
is really for some purpose quite dif- 
ferent from the ostensible one. For 
example, a landlord calls; he cannot 
be specific about ways in which the 
children are suffering from parental 
neglect, but, he would like someone 
“in authority” to tell the parents to 
pay the rent. 

Whether the referral comes from 
one of these sources or from the de- 
tective, the child welfare worker’s 
initial approach is basically the same. 
He tell the parents what he knows 
about their neglect and its effect on 
the children; he lets them know that 
he understands that they, too, have 
their problems. He asks them to tell 
him what has happened to bring 
about the neglect and what they think 
can be done about it, and he offers 
his help and support in their effort 
to provide better care for the children. 
He plans weekly contacts with them, 
both in the office and in the home. 
With this understanding and support, 
the parents are helped to look at the 
reality of their neglect and its mean- 
ing for themselves and the children. 
They are referred for help with med- 
ical, legal, and housing problems; they 
are given practical assistance with 
budgeting and child care; they are 
encouraged to cooperate with the 
schools. 

These families frequently have 
multiple difficulties and few personal 
resources. They are often the “most 


visited” families in the community, 
and they have long histories of fear 
of and conflict with authority. They 
are handicapped by physical and 
mental limitations and by emotional 
problems. Some of the parents are 
illiterate and not many of them have 
ever been financially secure. Goals 
for them must be realistic and limits 
firm. They frequently meet in their 
child welfare caseworker the first per- 
son who continually demonstrates care 
about what happens to them, who is 
straightforward with them about the 
conditions of neglect, and who also 
believes they are sincere in their ex- 
pressed wish to be better parents. 

Court action is necessary for less 
than half the families. Sometimes it is 
not indicated at first, but later, during 
the course of counseling, the worker 
finds the parents unable to provide 
adequate care and the children in 
need of the protection of the court. 
The court holds the petitioner—either 
the Juvenile Bureau detective or the 
child welfare supervisor—responsible 
for presenting evidence of neglect dur- 
ing the court hearing, and expects 
the child welfare worker to recom- 
mend plans for the children. When- 
ever possible the parents retain cus- 
tody of their children in their own 
homes, and the judge issues a court 
order placing the family under the 
supervision of the Child Welfare Div- 
ision. When the children need care 
away from their homes, the court asks 
the division to provide such care. In 
all cases, the judge holds the child 
welfare worker responsible for report- 
ing to the court on the family’s prog- 
ress or lack of progress. 

An appearance in court can be a 
therapeutic experience for parents 
who have not faced the reality of their 
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neglect. They may realize for the first 
time that while responsibility for their 
children belongs primarily to them, 
it can be assumed by the court if they 
continue to fail in meeting community 
standards of child care. The judge 
represents both the r.vats of the par- 
ents and the rights of the child. He 
also recognizes that some family prob- 
lems that result in poor care for chil- 
dren cannot be resolved immediately 
and he makes it clear te parents that 
they will have time to work on the 
problems. The judge repeats what the 
child welfare worker has told the 
parents about the ways in which he 
is ready to help them if they wish to 
improve conditions for the children, 
and he points out the need for their 
using this professional help to bring 
about change. The child welfare 
worker has already made it clear to 
the parents that only the court can 
remove children from their home 
without their consent for an extended 
period of time or permanently. He 
has also let them know what he will 
say in the court about them and their 
care of the children, and he has told 
them that they too will have an op- 
portunity to talk with the judge. 
They know they are free to engage 
an attorney to protect their rights and 
to ask for a jury trial. If they use the 
services of an attorney, the division is 
also represented by counsel. 


A follow-up study! of a group of 
families indicated that children in 
three out of four families were better 
off after they had received protective 
services than they had been when first 


ee 

1 Outcome of Protective Services to Chil- 
dren in Denver, unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Denver, School of Social Work, 
1958. 
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referred to the division. Permanent 
plans were made for children away 
from their own homes in one-fourth 
of the families, a higher percentage 
than might be expected in a service 
designed to preserve the child’s home 
but reflecting the extreme disturbance 
and deprivation of some of the fam- 
ilies. Mental retardation, severe emo- 
tional illness, patterns of antisocial 
behavior of many years’ duration, and 
poor physical health are common 
among the least adequate parents. 

Sometimes through their use of the 
professional casework relationship, 
parents are willing to relinguish 
their children to more stable and per- 
manent homes. One set of parents—an 
irresponsible, drinking, abusive man 
and a passive, deprived wi:e—relin- 
quished five children the second time 
they were referred for protective serv- 
ices. Another couple, both heavy 
drinkers with a marital history of 
violent conflict, allowed two older 
children to be reared by relatives and 
relinquished two younger ones for 
adoption after a year and a half of 
service from the child welfare worker. 

On the other hand, a mother of 
four, highly intelligent but depressed 
emotionally, without financial means, 
constantly harassed by an unreason- 
able ex-husband, and oppressed with 
severe physical problems, worked her 
way through a training course and off 
public assistance to ownership of her 
own business in three years. Another 
set of parents of minority descent, 
with limited intelligence and severe 
drinking problems but with love for 
each other and their children and the 
capacity to guide their large family to 
good school and community adjust- 
ments, have been closely supervised 
by the division for four years. 
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Facilities for Neglected Children 
in the Portland, Ore., Urban Area 


Gus B. LANGE 
Administrator, Multnomah County Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Ore. 


N ASSESSING the facilities for the 
I care of the neglected child in Mult- 
nomah County, we must bear in mind 
some of the physical and historical 
background which has _ influenced 
their development. Multnomah Coun- 
ty and the adjacent counties of Wash- 
ington and Clackamas in Oregon and 
Clark County in Washington con- 
stitute the only large urban metro- 
politan area in Oregon and southern 
Washington. Traditionally the econ- 
omy of the region has been founded 
on lumber and agriculture, but since 
the war the development of power 
resources has been diversifying the 
economy; industry and manufacturing 
now play an increasingly important 
part in the community. One conse- 
quence has been a substantial increase 
in population, chiefly due to immigra- 
tion from other parts of the country. 
As could be expected in such a situa- 
tion, existing facilities have frequently 
been inadequate to meet the demands 
put upon them and in some areas the 
only solution is to create new re- 
sources to meet the new needs. Since 
the community is still influenced by 
remnants of the early frontier-pioneer- 
ing philosophy, need, when recog- 
nised, is met generously and fully— 
but new neéds or changing situations 
are often not understood. 

In the main, the services provided 
in the community for neglected chil- 
dren follow traditional lines. The 
first-—the Women’s Protective Division 
—was set up within the Portland Bu- 


reau of Police. Through a reciprocal 
arrangement it gives service in the 
area of Multnomah County lying out- 
side of Portland. More recently the 
Children’s Department of the Mult- 
nomah County Public Welfare Com- 
mission has assumed a protective func- 
tion and has been giving service upon 
referral from the juvenile court, the 
Women’s Protective Division, or any 
citizen requesting it through a com- 
plaint. It is a continually expanding 
service showing good results. At pres- 
ent it presses closely on the financial 
and staff resources of the commission, 
and additional support will probably 
be necessary. 

The juvenile court offers a well- 
developed program of counseling and 
services. It employs a staff of about 
thirty counselors, some of whom have 
graduate social work training. Its case- 
load is normally about 1,500 annual- 
ly; it works closely with private agen- 
cies and the public welfare depart- 
ment to provide a variety of services, 
including adoptions, foster care place- 
ment, and home supervision. The 
court also maintains a modern deten- 
tion home which provides quarters 
for about a hundred juveniles and has 
well-developed training and recrea- 
tion programs. The facilities of the 
state training schools are, of course, 
also available. 

The county public welfare com- 
mission has recently established a pro- 
tective service. This has two parts. 
One is the specialized service now be- 
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ing given by the commission’s Chil- 
dren’s Department, which since 1956 
has been providing protective services 
for children referred to it by other 
agencies, or by persons in the com- 
munity. The department has a staff 
of thirty-five workers (to expand to 
forty-five as staff can be secured). An 
average of twenty-six cases has come 
to its attention monthly, and the case- 
load is growing as the service becomes 
more widely known and used. The 
other part of the program is con- 
cerned with the four district offices 
which administer the public assist- 
ance programs, and which have to 
deal with many problems of child neg- 
lect. A county welfare worker super- 
vises the Aid to Dependent Children 
program and also acts as consultant 
and helps with staff development serv- 
ices. The aim is to strengthen the ad- 
ministration of the service at the dis- 
trict offices so that cases do not have 
to be referred to the Children’s De- 
partment for specialized service. In 
the two years since it started, the plan 
has worked well. A recent evaluation 
of it indicates that the next step 
should perhaps be to make the public 
welfare supervisor responsible for all 
family cases, independent of any fi- 
nancial assistance program. 

The public agency is taking over 
some of the work that private agencies 
have been doing. 

Both private and public agencies 
place many children who cannot re- 
main in their own homes in foster 
care. The Children’s Department has 
between eight and nine hundred chil- 
dren under such care; private agen- 
cies supplement this figure as their 
resources will permit. But recently 
the public agency has been handling 
more of these cases since the restricted 


budgets of private agencies have lim- 
ited their activities. 

Private agencies usually provide in- 
stitutional care. Five of them main- 
tain residential institutions! which 
provide both care and training for 
school age children. But they are not 
sufficient to meet the full need of the 
community. In addition, three insti- 
tutions provide care for infants; their 
programs will be discussed more fully 
later. 

Adoption services have tradition- 
ally been supplied by private agencies. 
Between 600 and 750 children need 
such services each year in the Portland 
urban area, but probably not more 
than half this number are receiving 
them.? Before it adjourned last May, 
the legislature granted authority to 
the State Welfare Commission to 
place children in adoptive homes and 
it is hoped that this program will 
more adequately meet the needs of 
the community. 

Among the other needed improve- 
ments is a strengthening of casework 
services in both the private and the 
public agencies. Too often the staff 
is untrained and unskilled, caseloads 
are high, and working conditions are 
unsuitable. The situation will no 
doubt soon be improved now that the 
legislature has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school of social 
work in Portland, under the auspices 
of the Board of Higher Education. 
But the salary scales and working con- 
ditions of agency staffs must also be 
improved to attract and retain able 
social workers. 


1 Christie School for Girls, St. Mary’s School 
for Boys, Children’s Farm Home, Children’s 
Home, and Albertina Home for Girls. 

*“Peaks for Planning,” Community Coun- 
cil, Portland, Ore., April, 1958, p. 11. 
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More preventive counseling serv- 
ices are required to deal with situa- 
tions from which neglect arises. The 
Family Service Agency is the only one 
offering help of this kind in the com- 
munity and although its work is of 
the highest quality, it doesn’t have 
enough money or staff to meet all 
the demands made upon it. Whether 
this agency should be expanded or 
other agencies should be established 
has not yet been decided. But that 
more service is necessary is certainly 
agreed. 

Another need is for special foster 
homes for children who do not fit 
easily into the ones usually available. 
It would be helpful if some of the 
many adolescents who comprise the 
bulk of this group could enter foster 
homes providing special service to 
such children instead of institutions. 
Better methods of recruitment of 
homes, better interpretation of the 
program to the public, and more 
adequate board payments to the fos- 
ter parents are essential before this 
need can be met. But more facilities 
for residential institutional care for 
adolescents are also needed. 

Both the public and private agen- 
cies have maintained since 1956 that 
a homemaker service would be valu- 
able. Unfortunately they have no 
funds to support it. Although this 
service would not provide long-time 
or substitute care for children, it 
would temporarily bridge unavoid- 
able gaps in parental care, and so 
help to alleviate conditions that lead 
to neglect and family breakdown. 

Facilities for receiving neglected 
children are inadequate. Neglected 
children who come to the attention of 
police when the social agencies are 
closed are placed either in the juve- 
nile court’s detention facility or, in 
the case of infants, in one of the in- 


stitutions which care for babies; a 
receiving home, or subsidized foster 
homes, would provide better tempo- 
rary care for these children until per- 
manent plans could be made for 
them. Since the children the police 
take in will ultimately be referred to 
the public welfare agency, they would 
be better off in a receiving home un- 
der public welfare auspices where they 
would receive unified and continuous 
service. A 24-hour casework service 
seven days a week would also be a 
valuable innovation. The Public Wel- 
fare Commission has discussed these 
possibilities but has not yet made 
definite plans. 

The Portland school system has 
been one of the pioneers in the nation 
in the use of fully trained school 
social workers. But it doesn’t have 
enough of them and consequently 
provides the service in only forty of 
its ninety-two elementary schools. It 
needs at least twenty-five more school 
social workers to meet the minimum 
demands.’ 

For several years the three agencies 
operating institutions which care for 
infantst have been re-examining, 
with the help of the Community 
Council, their function and value. 
Acknowledging that institutional care 
is not the best thing for infants, they 
are considering alternatives: to use 
the buildings for some other purpose, 
perhaps for institutional care for 
adolescents, or to work on something 
else, such as adoptions. The final plan 
is being worked out—slowly, perhaps, 
but with great care—so that it will be 
of the greatest possible benefit to the 
community. 

A few months ago several agencies 
set up the Portland Children’s Treat- 


*Ibid., p. 18. 
“Providence Nursery, Albertina Kerr Nur- 
sery, and Waverly Baby Home. 
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ment Study Project, which will oper- 
ate a Children’s Home, a residential 
treatment facility for ten seriously 
disturbed children between the ages 
of six and ten. Through intensive 
psychiatric casework services and di- 
rect therapy, it will try to rehabilitate 
them so that they can return to more 
normal life. Psychiatric consultation 
and services will be supplied by the 
community child guidance clinic, and 
special teaching services by the school 
system. The juvenile court has been 
participating in planning and staffing 
and in selection of children. The pro- 
ject will have a community-wide lay 
committee. It is being financed as a 


demonstration project for three years 
by the state Public Welfare Commis- 
sion, the Multnomah County Public 
Welfare Commission, and federal 
child welfare funds. We hope it will 
show results which will justify con- 
tinued support and lead to more ef- 
fective treatment for this group of 
children. 

In brief, the services for neglected 
children in the Portland urban area 
have followed traditional lines of de- 
velopment and probably meet the 
most obvious needs. Certain serious 
gaps do exist in these services, but 
the community is aware of these and 
is attempting to bridge them. 


Public Assistance Services to Children 
in Columbus, Ohio 


RICHARD K. Cassipy 
Director, Franklin County Department of Welfare, Columbus, Ohio 


HILDREN in families receiving 

public assistance are neglected be- 
cause the allotments are generally in- 
adequate. Most communities today 
find themselves running in a vicious 
circle: services, staff, and assistance 
grants are reduced to conserve funds, 
and this creates problems that only a 
wider range of services, a larger 
trained staff, and fully adequate 
grants can solve. 

The establishment of public assist- 
ance and child welfare programs and 
private social agencies is the way the 
community expresses concern for the 
more unfortunate of its members. If 
we assume that elected officials directly 
reflect this concern and that their fi- 
nancing is a fair measure of it, it is 
hard to explain how a community can 


do less than is necessary for the care 
of dependent and neglected children. 
In many communities, however,—for 
example, Franklin County, Ohio—this 
is the case. 

In Ohio law, “poor relief” means 
“food, clothing, shelter, the services of 
a physician or surgeon, dental care, 
hospitalization, and other commodi- 
ties and services necessary for the 
maintenance of health and decency.” 
The phrase “health and decency” is 
being interpreted liberally enough, so 
it is not the law that is limiting the 
work of the local welfare department. 

Rather, it is financing that deter- 
mines and limits the kind, quantity, 
and quality of staff, services, and 
grants. The local board of county 
commissioners and the welfare direc- 
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tor decide what proportion of the 
funds is appropriate for each of the 
three elements. Staff, services, and 
grants vary locally according to popu- 
lation. Large urban populations usu- 
ally finance their services best; how- 
ever, the intangible factor of com- 
munity social conscience produces 
many variations. 

The social climate in Ohio is, on 
the whole, improving. For the first 
time in several years the state has ap- 
propriated additional money for Aid 
to Dependent Children. At the same 
time it is encouraging studies in spe- 
cific problems connected with this 
program. New standards of assistance, 
based on 1959 prices, have been com- 
puted for all programs. Also, for the 
first time, the state passed a law per- 
mitting financial assistance to local 
child welfare boards—unfortunately 
it has not yet provided any money 
for this purpose. 

In 1957 Franklin County had three 
public social agencies relevant to this 
discussion—the welfare department, 
the child welfare board, and the do- 
mestic relations court. The emphasis 
was on the physical needs of the 
child. The welfare department’s func- 
tion was to provide funds for food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care to 
any needy family. If the department 
had knowledge that children in the 
family were abused, treated cruelly, 
or neglected, it referred the case to 
the court. The court had two choices: 
(1) referral to the child welfare board, 
or occasionally to a private agency, 
for institutional or foster home place- 
ment (the public agency was pre- 
vented by lack of funds from hand- 
ling adoptions); or (2) a limited pro- 
bation plan. 

These agencies were not supported 
by precisely the same funds. The 


court’s budget was drawn from the 
county general fund. The child wel- 
fare board received one-half of a spe- 
cial levy for “child welfare and poor 
relief”; the rest of its money came 
from the general fund. The welfare 
department received nothing from 
the general fund; it got the other half 
of the special levy and the rest of its 
money from the city, state, and federal 
governments. (A city-county agree- 
ment provided that any money avail- 
able in the general fund at the end 
of a year would be given to the relief 
program if it needed it. Somehow, 
though, at the end of every year, there 
was no money left in the county gen- 
eral fund.) 

The court and child welfare board 
programs were accepted fairly readily 
—perhaps because it is hard to resist 
the appeal of the child who is mis- 
treated by his parents or who has no 
parents. On the other hand, the wel- 
fare department was all but ignored, 
except by the few officials who had to 
read the reports. The local Council 
of Social Agencies was concerned with 
private agencies and not directly con- 
cerned with what happened in the 
public agencies. 

The court, the child welfare board, 
and the welfare department generally 
cooperated—except when appropria- 
tions were discussed. They had to 
compete for funds not only with one 
another, but also with other county 
departments, most of them headed by 
elected officials who could claim a 
mandate from the people for financ- 
ing any project they might favor. 

The popular notion seemed to be 
that the welfare department’s work 
should be limited to providing food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care. 
The public wanted proof that public 
assistance could rehabilitate. Services 
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to restore the recipient to employ- 
ment and better family life were men- 
tioned occasionally but not consider- 
ed seriously. Most people had the 
same attitude toward the recipient of 
public assistance as they had toward 
the alcoholic: “He got himself into 
this jam; he can get himself out if he 
really wants to.” 

The public and its officials were not 
being deliberately callous. Most 
Americans—including even some pro- 
fessional social workers—find it simply 
inconceivable that some people in 
this land of plenty are without funds 
for food and shelter. 

In November, 1957, the Council of 
Social Agencies formed a Public Wel- 
fare Committee, which made the first 
attempt to reconcile the services and 
programs of the welfare department 
and the child welfare board with the 
need for funds. The impact of the new 
committee was not readily apparent, 
since during the recession expendi- 
tures for welfare rose very rapidly. 
The welfare department reduced 
grants in general relief to 50 per cent 
of state standards for food (a grant 
of $12 a month for a single person), 
and in ADC to the federal reim- 
bursible maximum. The number of 
physically neglected children  in- 
creased. Running short of funds, the 
child welfare board closed two cot- 
tages at the children’s institution and 
restricted intake as much as possible. 

In the meantime the committee 
worked out a new agreement with the 
city and county governments for the 
administration of relief. It provided 
that the county commissioners and a 
committee of city councilmen would 
decide the level of assistance to be 
given and would then make an ap- 
propriation accordingly. 

The child welfare levy was ap- 


proved in November, 1958, on three 
major selling points: (1) this new 
agreement, (2) the great need of the 
children whose parents were mis- 
treating them, and (3) a novel pro- 
gram of services for all children who 
needed them in their own homes to 
prevent mistreatment and family 
breakdown. 

In January, 1959, under the pro- 
visions of the new agreement, the as- 
sistance budgets were restored to 80 
per cent of state standards for food 
and shelter. (The grant for a single 
person living alone is about $45 per 
month.) Additional workers were au- 
thorized so that the average caseload 
could be brought down to eighty, as 
recommended. The child welfare 
board reopened its cottages, hired ad- 
ditional caseworkers, began adoptive 
placement, and inaugurated the 
promised program. 

Protective services to children are 
defined locally as casework services in 
behalf of children who are being 
damaged because their physical, edu- 
cational, or emotional needs have not 
been met. These services help families 
with the problems which affect the 
parents’ ability to provide their chil- 
dren with proper care and guidance. 

Approximately one-third of these 
children are also known to the public 
assistance caseworker. It is only rea- 
sonable that the services to these chil- 
dren and their parents be handled 
by the welfare department. The de- 
partment whose caseworker is already 
going into the house should do every- 
thing possible to prevent the deterio- 
ration of family life; the children 
should never become so neglected that 
their families need these services. An 
improvement in service is possible be- 
cause the machinery for planning on 
a community-wide basis now exists. 
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The relationship of public and pri- 
vate agencies will be clarified and the 
divisions of responsibility determined 
to insure provision of these services 
without duplication. 

The welfare department now offers 
to needy families many services in- 
tended primarily to make them self- 
supporting, but also helpful in 
strengthening family life. Among 
these services, in addition to financial 
assistance, are (1) payment of med- 
ical care to indigents, (2) aid in plac- 
ing families in housing projects, (3) 
services of an employment counselor, 
(4) referrals to specialized agencies, 
and (5) casework services and coun- 
seling. 

Our most urgent need is for ex- 
panded casework services and coun- 
seling. Our new recruits have at their 
disposal a modest library, an in-serv- 
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ice training program, and an oppor- 
tunity to do graduate work at no cost 
to them—but we have not kept the 
caseload down so that they can profit 
from all this. Salary increases and an 
improvement in working conditions 
would attract more caseworkers and 
help to retain them. An increased 
number of caseworkers will automat- 
ically increase the quality of the serv- 
ices given by the department. 

The outlook in Franklin County is 
hopeful. In the election last Novem- 
ber, renewal of the child welfare and 
poor relief levy was overwhelmingly 
approved. Community leaders have a 
new attitude: they have been aroused 
to the needs of the children. They will 
see that adequate financing is ob- 
tained and that the agencies them- 
selves do the job when the excuse of 
lack of funds is removed. 


Citizen Responsibility in the Development 
of Protective Services 


Davip M. Warp* 
Architect, Ward, Conrad, Schneider, and Szabo, Inc., Cleveland 


EGLECTED children in Cleve- 

land were the responsibility of 
the Humane Society from 1875 to 
1943, when a portion of the Society’s 
child welfare services merged with a 
local children’s agency to form Chil- 
dren’s Services, a privately supported, 
nonsectarian agency. In that year the 
Family Service Association, and two 


* Mr. Ward, a partner in the firm that 
bears his name, is chairman of the advisory 
committee mentioned in the next to the last 
paragraph of his article, and is a member of 
the executive committee of the Case Work 
Council, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 





years later the Jewish Family Service 
Association, accepted responsibility 
for services to children living in their 
own home. In the following types of 
circumstances it was not the family 
service agencies but Children’s Serv- 
ices that assumed responsibility, with 
the police department taking author- 
itative action when needed: 

1. When the immediate removal 
of the children was necessary—for ex- 
ample, because of extreme physical 
abuse or desertion by both parents. 

2. When children were left by their 
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parents with friends who did not 
want them or who were not giving 
them adequate care. 

3. When neglected children living 
with relatives were not accepted by 
them as an integral part of the family. 

4. When a casework agency other 
than one of the family service associa- 
tions had definitely established the 
family’s need for protective services. 

In 1945 the state legislature passed 
a new Children’s Code, which gave 
to the public county child welfare 
agency the responsibility for the care 
and protection of children who had 
to be boarded out. The policies of the 
private agencies changed to fit in with 
the new legislation: Children’s Serv- 
ices decided to accept only short-term 
cases. 

Because of its limitations in staff 
and budget, and in view of the other 
local resources available to children 
in the community, the county child 
welfare service did not cover the field 
fully. The result was that there were 
still a few cases which fell in the gaps 
between agencies and were neglected. 

Through the community planning 
organization, the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland and its Case Work Coun- 
cil, the community attempted to find 
a solution to the problem. In 1951 
the council agreed that no one agency 
be designated to handle all cases of 
neglect, but that the agency currently 
having the facts upon which a case of 
neglect or dependency is to be based 
should file the action in the juvenile 
court. Three years later the Family 
Service Association board’s decision to 
discontinue the agency’s practice of 
filing its protective cases in the juve- 
nile court focused attention on the 
problem of protective services: What 
had become everybody’s business was 
now nobody’s business. The result— 
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many neglected children were being 
neglected by the protective service 
agencies. 

In 1956 a new protective service 
committee with a membership of 
fourteen lay citizens was established. 
All the members had considerable 
knowledge of community agencies in 
the casework field and had assumed 
leadership roles in the boards of case- 
work agencies for several years. In ad- 
dition, twelve executives of public and 
private agencies and the two juvenile 
court judges were invited to serve as 
resource and nonvoting members. The 
staff of the Welfare Federation gave 
the committee continuous profession- 
al guidance. 

The committee held ten meetings. 
All the resource members were in- 
vited to attend the first and ninth of 
these; at other meetings individual 
agency heads in turn gave their views 
to the lay members of the committee. 
Findings and recommendations were 
prepared by the laymen and reviewed 
with the resource members; the final 
report was that of the lay citizens’ 
committee. 

In studying the problem of child 
protective services the committee mem- 
bers reviewed the literature of the 
field to find out what was happening 
in other communities in the country. 
They decided to be guided by the defi- 
nition of child protective services 
which was a part of the preliminary 
report of the workshop on protective 
services of the Children’s Division of 
the American Humane Association: 


Child protective services are specialized 
social services in behalf of children who 
are receiving substandard care; i.e., who 
are neglected, abused, or cruelly treated. 
When the response of the child to any 
given situation shows that he is being hurt 
or that his personality is being adversely 
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affected by the acts or conduct of his par- 
ents, guardians, or custodians, whether 
willfully or otherwise, the child is in need 
of service from a protective agency. Such 
a protective agency should have not only 
the right, but the responsibility to act on 
behalf of the child to the end that such 
situation may be corrected. 

The findings of the committee were 
as follows: 


1. No casework agency in the com- 
munity had accepted total responsi- 
bility for the investigation and fol- 
low-up of complaints of neglect or 
abuse of the child living in the home 
of parents, guardians, or custodians. 


2. There was confusion in the fol- 
low-up of cases of neglect or abuse 
in which the juvenile court had de- 
cided not to remove legal custody 
from the parent, but had directed a 
social agency—which had previously 
found the parent unwilling to accept 
casework help—to attempt rehabilita- 
tion. 


3. Private agencies were hesitant 
to use the authoritative approach fre- 
quently required in neglect cases. 
They believed they could best serve 
the community by accepting only 
those cases in which their services 
were welcomed by the family. 


4. Most private agencies reported 
only a few court filings; one agency 
stated that its policy opposed filing. 
They said that court filing was not 
their responsibility and that they had 
no legal authority, since by law such 
services fell within the province of the 
public agencies. 


5. The juvenile court requested a 
private agency to assume responsibil- 
ity for children suffering from sub- 
standard care when the family volun- 
tarily accepted the agency’s service. 


6. The Division of Child Welfare 
of the county Welfare Department, 
legally responsible for protective serv- 
ice, said it had been unable to do all 
it should because of its staff shortage. 


7. With private agencies thus giv- 
ing only limited child protective serv- 
ices and the public agency relatively 
inactive in the field, the committee 
found an urgent need for the com- 
munity to accept its responsibility for 
child protection, and to act to pro- 
vide services to meet the children’s 
needs and rights. 


The committee arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. The incidence of neglect and the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency are 
directly correlated; any effort aimed 
at reducing neglect will also reduce 
juvenile delinquency. 

2. The community’s need for an 
agency giving specialized child pro- 
tective service is obvious. Such an 
agency should not be operated by the 
juvenile court, which has a legal 
function—to accept and investigate 
petitions and adjudicate the facts. 

3. It is not advisable for a private 
agency, which normally provides serv- 
ice to those who voluntarily ask for it, 
to serve as an authoritative agency. 
Functions which involve public au- 
thority are a public responsibility. 
The Division of Child Welfare of the 
Cuyahoga County Welfare Depart- 
ment has a legal and administrative 
responsibility to provide protective 
services. 

The committee recommended that 
the county commissioners take the 
necessary action to establish complete 
protective services at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and that such protective 
services be established within a sep- 
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arate unit in the county’s Welfare De- 
partment. It recommended further 
that a citizens’ committee be ap- 
pointed to advise on the develop- 
ment and operation of this unit. 

The report was accepted by the 
board of trustees of the Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland in July of 1957. 
A committee was immediately ap- 
pointed to work with the county of- 
ficials to develop a program. The 
county commissioners accepted the 
committee’s recommendations on 
number, experience, and training of 
staff for the new unit. 


The service was established in Jan- 
uary, 1959, as a separate unit in the 
Division of Child Welfare of the 
county’s welfare department. Its di- 
rector is immediately responsible to 
the executive secretary of the Division. 
An advisory committee was formed; 
it has met monthly since the begin- 
ning of the program. 


The results have demonstrated 
what can be achieved through the 
partnership of lay citizens and pro- 
fessional social workers meeting to- 
gether to solve community problems. 


Facilities and Services for 
Dependent and Neglected Children in Cleveland 


WILLIAM A. NESsI 
Executive Secretary, Division of Child Welfare, Cuyahoga County 
Welfare Department, Cleveland 


HE Cuyahoga County Division of 
Child Welfare is a tax-supported 
social work agency whose major res- 
ponsibility is the care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children. It 
operates by authority of what is 
popularly known as the Child Wel- 
fare Code, which was passed by the 
state legislature in 1946 to help local 
county child welfare boards augment 
and improve their services to children. 
Liberally construed, the law makes it 
possible for any county in Ohio to 
care for any child who is deemed to 
be in need of public care or protec- 
tive service. 
Children are referred to the child 
welfare division by their parents or 


relatives, interested individuals, 
schools, doctors, social agencies, the 
juvenile court, or the hospital social 
service. They are accepted for care 
in the following ways: 

1. By juvenile court commitment, 
upon adjudication of charges of de- 
pendency or neglect, or, in some cases, 
delinquency. 

2. By written agreement between 
the agency director and the parents 
or guardians of the children. 

3. By emergency acceptance, upon 
the order of the agency director. 

This broad legal concept and its 
liberal interpretation has brought 
thousands of needy children under 
the protective ministration of the 
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agency. At present 4,000 children are 
being served in their own homes, in 
adoptive homes, in foster homes, in 
children’s homes, in residential treat- 
ment institutions, in small group 
homes, or through other types of 
placements, all geared to the indi- 
vidual needs of the individual child. 

The county child welfare division, 
operating under a general understand- 
ing with the local voluntary agencies, 
provides service to those children in 
need of “long-time care.” Although 
this term has flexible application it is 
usually used when it is unlikely that 
the children taken in can be returned 
to their own parents within the fore- 
seeable future. But when children are 
accepted for long-time care the goal 
is always the rehabilitation of the 
family and the eventual return of the 
children to their own parents. 

The foster home program for the 
neglected and dependent children 
coming under care and needing place- 
ment is the largest one in the division. 
Approximately 2,100 children are 
housed in over 1,000 foster homes in 
northern Ohio. The agency provides 
payment for board, clothing, medical 
and dental care, and school needs. 
Casework service to the child in the 
foster home is an integral part of our 
service, with psychiatric consultation 
provided as needed. For those chil- 
dren in need of institutional place- 
ment, particularly residential treat- 
ment institutions, the agency makes 
use of any out-of-state facilities which 
are available as well as local resources. 
At the present time some 300 children 
are so placed. 

Provision is made for special cases. 
For instance, crippled children (about 
$75 cases) are provided with necessary 
medical and surgical care and are 
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placed in hospitals or convalescent 
institutions as required. And the agen- 
cy Operates its own group home for 
adolescent girls for whom this type 
of care would be better than that in 
foster homes or large institutions. 

For those dependent and neglected 
children needing emergency care until 
permanent plans can be made for 
them, the division has established and 
operates a receiving home with a ca- 
pacity for eighty-five children between 
the ages of three and sixteen. This 
also serves as a “study home” since 
there is a close relationship and liai- 
son between the receiving home case- 
work personnel and the child placing 
caseworkers of the division. Children 
usually stay at the receiving home 
for about ninety days. Infants and 
children under three years of age are 
given emergency shelter and care in 
temporary baby homes. 

Casework service is the cornerstone 
of the agency’s program for children, 
both for short-term emergency cases 
and for those needing long-time care. 
To perform this gigantic task the 
agency maintains a staff of 135 pro- 
fessional caseworkers and supervisors. 
While this agency, like many others 
in the country, is handicapped by the 
general lack of trained social workers 
in the field, nevertheless over half of 
the professional staff, and all of the 
supervisory personnel, have graduate 
degrees in social work. The agency 
runs a continuous in-service training 
program, with emphasis on the basic 
principles and concepts of casework, 
for staff caseworkers who do not have 
professional degrees. 

The protective services program of 
the division went into operation on 
February 1, 1959. At that time we 
began with a staff nucleus composed 
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of the department head, the intake 
supervisor, and two caseworkers. Since 
then we have added two more case- 
workers and may soon add a third. 

Our program consists of a casework 
service to parents who are physically 
or emotionally neglecting their chil- 
dren, or are abusing them. In carry- 
ing it out we sometimes find it neces- 
sary to work directly with the children 
involved; hence, while our service is 
geared toward parents in behalf of 
their children, we also extend a case- 
work service to neglected children. 

In order to provide the intensive 
follow-up necessary where children 
are in jeopardy, we deliberately limit 
our caseloads to a maximum of thirty- 
five. 

Before acting on a complaint we 
take great care to determine its valid- 
ity, because we believe in the sanctity 
of the home and do not wish to 
penetrate into the life of a family 
unless we are reasonably satisfied that 
a child’s welfare is at stake. 

When the juvenile court, the police 
department, a school, a hospital, or 
any social agency refers a situation to 
us we always ask it to advise the child 
or family of its concern and its refer- 
ral to us. All complaints from indi- 
vidual members of the community, 
however, are kept confidential and are 
not revealed to the person concerned 
except in a situation—such as a court 
action—in which the testimony of the 
complainant may need to be pre- 
sented. 

Since our emphasis as a casework 
agency is on the service we extend to 
parents, wherever court action is in- 


dicated we try to concentrate on the 
protection of children rather than the 
punishment of parents. 

Our initial contact with the parents 
is through a letter in which we state 
that we have received a complaint 
that we must discuss with them. We 
offer our help at the same time. If, in 
one week, we receive no response to 
this first letter, we send a second that 
is worded more strongly. If, at the 
end of another week, our second let- 
ter is unanswered, we write once more 
to announce the date and time of a 
planned home visit. 

We may dispense with this pro- 
cedure in certain acute situations. But, 
since most child neglect is of a chronic 
nature, any delay involves little, if 
any, risk. Most parents respond to our 
first or second letter. 

Whenever possible we have our first 
contact with the parents in our agency 
office. Since the nature of our rela- 
tionship with them is often estab- 
lished by this meeting, we try to make 
it one which will leave a strong im- 
pression. The department head con- 
ducts the interview in his office; the 
caseworker is present. The atmos- 
phere, which is like that of an in- 
formal hearing, expresses the concern 
of the agency. From that point the 
caseworker takes over with the par- 
ents. Our service with the multi-prob- 
lem family may continue for any pe- 
riod between six months and two 
years. 

In eight months we have received 
hundreds of complaints from various 
sources. We have opened cases on 120 
families and their 450 children. 
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Pilot Study of Protective Services in Los Angeles 


ELIZABETH COOPER 
Supervisor, Protective Services Unit, Division of Child Welfare Services, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Los Angeles County 


A PILOT study of protective serv- 
ices was initiated on April 1, 1958, 
by the Los Angeles County Bureau 
of Public Assistance in its Division of 
Child Welfare Services. As stated by 
the chief administrative officer of the 
county on April 4, 1957, the purpose 
of the project is to “render protective 
services through a selective group of 
cases, with careful recording and fol- 
low-up by which the effectiveness of 
a full-scale protective service for chil- 
dren can be determined.” A six-year 
period of community study and plan- 
ning had culminated in a recommen- 
dation to the Board of Supervisors to 
set up this small demonstration pro- 
ject. 

At the time the proposal was made, 
the Los Angeles County Council 
believed that protective services with- 
in the Bureau of Public Assistance 
would have to be limited to families 
eligible for or receiving financial as- 
sistance. Amendments to the Welfare 
and Institutions Code by the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature in 1955 and 
1957 paved the way toward the estab- 
lishment of protective service on a 
broad base by defining it as “social 
casework consultation and guidance 
in behalf of children who are in 
danger of the threatened existence” 
of any of the conditions which would 
bring them to the attention of the 
juvenile court. The law says the serv- 
ice is not limited to recipients of finan- 
cial assistance. The provision was also 
made (in W & I Code sections 1650- 
1653) that administrative responsi- 
bility for the conduct of such pro- 


grams could be delegated to county 
departments designated by the Board 
of Supervisors. 

An annual appropriation of $32,- 
000 for the pilot study was recom- 
mended to the Board of Supervisors 
by the superintendent of charities in 
April 1957, and was passed by the 
board, to become effective on July 1, 
1957. It covered the salaries of three 
child welfare workers, a supervising 
child welfare worker, and two clerical 
workers. The pilot study was planned 
for a three-year period. The super- 
visor was employed in mid-November, 
1957, to engage in administrative 
planning and work with the com- 
munity. The rest of the staff, with 
the exception of one child welfare 
worker, was secured on June 1, 1959. 
(The position was held open in order 
to get a male worker.) One caseworker 
resigned on July 31, 1959; fortunately 
an immediate replacement was pos- 
sible. 

An advisory committee of laymen 
and professionals was soon formed. 
The laymen are community leaders 
who, working on agency boards and 
on local and state committees, have 
recognised the gaps in community 
services and have consistently drawn 
attention to the need for expanded 
services for children, including pro- 
tective services. Among the profession- 
als are representatives of organizations 
which serve the greatest numbers of 
children in  the* community—the 
schools, the police, the probation de- 
partment, and the Welfare Planning 
Council. In addition, men and women 
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in the fields of law, social science re- 
search, and public relations were in- 
vited to contribute their advice. The 
administrative personnel of the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance has worked 
closely with the advisory group in 
selecting the area to be served, de- 
ciding on the criteria for intake, and 
formulating other policies. In the 
early months of the project the ad- 
visory group met monthly, and later 
bimonthly; now it serves on an “on 
call” basis. The committee continues 
to be highly important to the pilot 
study as an interpreter of protective 
services and of the findings which will 
be presented to the Board of Super- 
visors when the project ends. 

The caseworkers selected for the 
pilot study have graduate education 
in social work and professional ex- 
perience; most of them have had ex- 
perience in protective services. 

A limited geographical area was 
selected for the service, so that the 
small staff could have low caseloads 
(a maximum of twenty families) and 
accept all appropriate referrals made 
by the community. It is a central 
“old” urban neighborhood of not very 
great mobility; it has a variety of 
ethnic cultures and a cross section of 
income levels, occupations, and edu- 
cational backgrounds; it is served by 
most of the established social, health, 
and educational organizations. An 
area representative of the county 
“average” rather than a socially and 
economically deprived area was 
chosen because existing data from 
other communities are largely on high 
delinquency areas. 

The protective service is directed 
toward families with young children 

(priority is given to families with at 
least one child under ten years of age); 
emphasis is placed on “preventive” 
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services; and an attempt is made to 
reach parents who are not using the 
established services, including parents 
who have rejected or are resisting of- 
fers of help from other sources. 

The first announcement to the com- 
munity was made in a letter with an 
enclosed brochure sent by the director 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance to 
217 people in responsible positions in 
the many organizations of the Los 
Angeles area which serve children and 
their families. The director of the 
Division of Child Welfare Services 
and the supervisor of the Protective 
Services Unit then spoke at a number 
of meetings and took part in panel 
discussions; the supervisor of the unit 
also talked with key persons in the 
schools and in the probation and 
police departments about neglect 
problems. These organizations agreed 
to coordinate their efforts with those 
of the Protective Services Unit. 

The comunity’s response to the pro- 
ject was immediate and widespread. 
Inquiries and requests for informa- 
tion came in from all parts of the 
county. Requests for service have 
come from a variety of sources; even 
individual citizens have asked for it, 
though publicity was directed only at 
organizations. Most referrals were 
from schools, where the most time and 
effort had been spent in interpreta- 
tion. Until the last month of the first 
year all requests were accepted; then 
action on three referrals had to be 
deferred until the staff had more time. 
The community expressed its ap- 
proval when, on August 1, 1959, it 
learned that now that the unit was 
fully staffed, the area it served would 

be expanded. 

This area does not present the prob- 
lems of extreme poverty, overcrowded 
and substandard housing, and phys- 
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ical neglect of children which are 
characteristic of districts in some 
other urban communities. The major 
problems here are those associated 
with the mobility and instability char- 
acteristic of the rapidly expanding 
Los Angeles area, and they are ones 
which we think would appear fre- 
quently in a county-wide service. They 
include alcoholism, use of narcotics, 
emotional instability, mental illness, 
and mental deficiency. Characteristic 
of the family life of children referred 
to the service are marital problems 
which erupt into quarrels and fight- 
ing in the presence of the children 
and considerable sexual “acting out” 
among family members. Many of the 
children come to the attention of the 
unit because of their aggressive be- 
havior; some are chronic truants from 
school; most have inadequate parental 
supervision. About one-third of the 
families served to date have received 
public assistance at some time during 
the period they were known to the 
unit. Among those families which 
are economically independent a num- 
ber have been in financial straits due 
to the mismanagement of income, the 
piling up of debts, and the loss of 
income from illness. Some have had to 
be referred for public assistance. 
Most of the families referred to pro- 
tective services may be properly de- 
scribed as “multiproblem.” Either 
they tend to have difficulty in what- 
ever part of community life they parti- 
cipate in, or else they are extremely 
isolated. The staff finds that the unit 
is not equipped to deal with this prob- 
lem thoroughly enough: diagnostic 
psychiatric service for adults and 
psyschiatric consultation are not suf- 
ficiently accessible. An excellent diag- 
nostic psychiatric service for children 
is available, as is psychiatric consul- 
tation, but there is not enough of it 


to cover the expanding caseloads. The 
community must develop or expand 
existing auxiliary services, including 
psychiatric services for adults and 
children, day care facilities, home- 
maker services, dental services, group 
work services, and summer camper- 
ships. 

But an expanding community has 
many needs, and there should be some 
economy of effort. The experiences 
of the pilot study staff have revealed 
gaps in the services, duplication of 
efforts with families which resist help, 
and confusion in the families served 
over the goals set for them by various 
sections of the community. 

The project—which, with the ex- 
ception of a family service agency in 
one city, provides the only protective 
services available in Los Angeles 
County—will be evaluated in a final 
report. 

Reference has been made through- 
out this article to the community’s 
deep concern about the lack of coun- 
ty-wide protective services for children 
in the Los Angeles area. Knowledge of 
the pilot study’s existence is wide- 
spread and inquiries about the find- 
ings of the project are constant. Co- 
operating agencies have made every 
effort to assist in the treatment of 
problems, and have given high prior- 
ity to clients known to the Protective 
Services Unit. The project has proved 
the value of starting from a small 
experimental unit; but, for sound 
long-range planning, much work re- 
mains to be done in defining protec- 
tive services, relating them to existing 
services, and interpreting them to the 
community. An experimental project 
of this type has its limitations: the 
unit’s year and a half of experience 
is only the beginning of the provision 
of protective services in a complex 
and rapidly growing area. 
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FACILITIES AND SERVICES FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


The Responsibility of the State 
Public Welfare Agency for the Neglected Child 


ELLEN WINSTON 


HE public welfare agency operat- 
ine on a statewide basis must in- 
terpret child neglect broadly in order 
to deal with a wide range of deficien- 
cies in the care of children. No child 
who lacks essential care should be de- 
prived of it because of limits in the 
definition of services. 

Inadequacies in family living are 
the primary cause of child neglect. 
Normally, therefore, the first step in 
helping the child must be an effort 
to strengthen the family. The ways in 
which the family may be failing the 
child are numerous. Perhaps the par- 
ents are inadequate and need case- 
work services to help them become 
better and stronger parents. Perhaps 
the income in the family is such that 
the children lack the bare necessities 
of everyday living. Perhaps the prob- 
lem centers in a need for medical care, 
or for day care to make possible the 
employment of the mother to sup- 
plement the family income. Only an 
agency with a broad program of serv- 
ices of its own and with other ap- 
propriate resources to draw upon is 
adequately equipped to meet these 
and other needs. 

The agency should not remove a 
child from his home until it has 
thoughtfully and skillfully evaluated 
the needs of the family and the tools 
available for meeting these needs. But 
unless it can operate under certain 
conditions—as follows—it will tend to 
place undue emphasis on removal of 
the child from his family: It must be 
prepared to accept referrals imme- 
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diately when the welfare of a child 
is at stake. It must often reach out to 
the child and his family despite the 
indifference or even the hostility of 
the parents. It must have adequate 
funds so that it can work out the best 
plan of care for the child without 
worrying about whether it can afford 
such care. It must know what re- 
sources are available in the commu- 
nity and the state as well as in its own: 
organization. And it must have 
trained staff to utilize these resources. 
Even when a strong public welfare 
agency has exhausted all its resources 
to strengthen the family situation and 
has decided that the best plan for the 
child is removal from his own home, 
it will continue to work with the 
family so that the child will be able 
to return as soon as possible. Thus the 
approach is two-pronged: working 
with the child in his new location, 
wherever that may be, and working 
with the family to strengthen the ties 
between the child and his family and 
to prepare it to meet the needs of the 
child adequately when he returns. 
Laws, policies, and procedures re- 
lated to the way the agency obtains 
custody of a child, after the decision 
to remove him from his family, must 
be clear and definite to avoid mis- 
understanding as to who has responsi- 
bility under given situations and the 
extent of that responsibility. This in- 
evitably brings together the public 
welfare agency and the juvenile court. 
The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation adopted a policy statement on 
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December 16, 1958, dealing with 
“Public Welfare Services and Juvenile 
Delinquency” which could actually, 
by reading “neglect” for “juvenile 
delinquency,” cover much of the posi- 
tion and responsibility of public wel- 
fare with regard to neglect cases. 

Data available through the United 
States Children’s Bureau indicate that 
statewide public agency provisions for 
neglected children vary sharply from 
state to state. Moreover, in many 
states there is wide variation from 
community to community or county 
to county. This points up the im- 
portance of a statewide public child 
welfare program designed to guaran- 
tee needed services to neglected chil- 
dren wherever they may live. A broad 
program of services is essential; also, 
the state should be able to work out 
complementary relationships between 
its public assistance and child welfare 
programs. 

To carry out these services the child 
welfare division in the state depart- 
ment of public welfare needs sufficient 
staff who are competent, skillful, and 
well trained (through prior experi- 
ence and graduate study, primarily in 
social work). But however good the 
state staff may be, they cannot func- 
tion with true effectiveness unless staff 
members in local departments have 
been assigned definite responsibility 
for child welfare services. These staff 
members too must be specially quali- 
fied by experience and graduate study 
in social work. Furthermore, the local 
agency must give strong continuing 
supervision. 

Providing services to neglected chil- 
dren in rural areas presents special 
problems. It is more difficult there to 
obtain and retain specialized staff. If 
the caliber of supervision in the local 
agency is good, however, and help 
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from the state child welfare staff is 
adequate, these problems can be 
largely overcome. In fact it has been 
demonstrated again and again that 
some of the most skillful workers can 
be found in the smaller agencies serv- 
ing sparsely settled areas. 

Because all agencies face the con- 
tinuing problem of finding a sufficient 
number of qualified staff, the state 
public welfare program must provide 
for educational leave and grants. A 
strong program of social work train- 
ing, supported by a broad staff de- 
velopment program for all agency per- 
sonnel, is essential in underwriting 
the entire program of services for neg- 
lected children. 

To assure the neglected child the 
best possible care the public welfare 
agency must run a broad, well-co- 
ordinated program with many types 
of services. A program which omits 
any of the services listed below is to 
that extent limited in meeting the 
needs of the neglected children for 
whom the agency has responsibility: 

1. Services to the child in his own 
home. More and more we are recog- 
nizing that the crux of the problem 
is in the child’s own home. The meas- 
ure of adequate services for neglected 
children is the extent to which skill- 
ful work is being done in helping to 
strengthen the child’s own family so 
that either he does not have to be re- 
moved from his own home or he can 
be returned to his own home at the 
earliest possible time. Skills in work- 
ing with parents as well as children 
are essential. 

2. Homemaker services. Although 
homemaker service has been stressed 
primarily for such situations as illness 
in the family, it is of increasing use 
in helping inadequate mothers to be- 
come better homemakers and to meet 
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more effectively the needs of their 
children. 

3. Day care. The plight of children 
neglected because the mother must 
work full time does not need re- 
emphasis. Until agencies have the use 
of day care homes and larger chil- 
dren’s centers, children will be neg- 
lected because of society’s failure to 
provide this type of care. The 
concept of day care must be broad 
enough to include children who 
should be away from their homes dur- 
ing the day for reasons other than 
the employment of the mother—where 
family relationships may be main- 
tained and strengthened by using this 
resource, or where children need the 
kind of experiences provided in day 
care centers. 

4. Foster home care. Any program 
for neglected children inevitably is 
based largely upon an adequate re- 
source of licensed foster homes, with 
a sufficient choice of homes to permit 
the selection of foster ~arents who 
have particular skills in dealing with 
the special needs of individual chil- 
dren. 

5. Temporary shelter care. Many 
neglected children first come to the 
attention of the agency at a time 
when emergency care must be pro- 
vided. Certainly every community 
needs to have a home, preferably a 
small one, where a child in need of 
emergency shelter may receive serv- 
ices at any hour of the day or night. 

6. Institutional care. Institutional 
care is being used more and more 
selectively. It should be available for 
children who fit best into group living 
with their peers or for children who 
require the specialized services of cer- 
tain types of institutions. Here the 
public welfare agency usually will be 
largely dependent on statewide re- 
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sources developed under other aus- 
pices. To use such resources effectively 
the agency must be thoroughly fam- 
iliar with the programs and what 
they have to offer individual children. 

7. Adoption. When a child is so 
neglected that he must be permanently 
separated from his own family, we 
need to consider much more frequent- 
ly than in the past the possibilities of 
adoption. A child neglected in his 
own home to such an extent that he 
can never resume ties with his own 
family should not be deprived for- 
ever, as is so often the case now, of 
the advantages of growing up in a 
family that is truly his own. This 
calls for a good deal of fresh thinking 
and for changes in many state laws. 
It should, however, be the ultimate 
goal for the child who has as a result 
of neglect no real ties with his own 
family. 

8. Varied specialized services. The 
above list of services is by no means 
complete. Required also is a wide 
range of resources within the com- 
munity and within the state, as well 
as the special skills of agency person- 
nel, which can be brought to bear on 
individual situations. Particularly im- 
portant here is the ready availability 
of such specialities as pediatrics, 
psychiatry, and psychology, to supple- 
ment casework skills in understand- 
ing the child and working out the best 
possible plans for him. 

9. Standard-setting. To implement 
the foregoing services, the state agen- 
cy must have adequate legal authority, 
staff, and conviction to establish and 
maintain high standards. Standards 
which are not being steadily strength- 
ened or which are laxly enforced may 
be a detriment rather than the strong 
support they can and should be in 
the child welfare field. 
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10. Financial resources. Inevitably 
the question of money enters the pic- 
ture. Although money without high 
standards is insufficient, adequate 
funds, used by skillful staff, to 
strengthen a family situation or to 
purchase needed care in a carefully 
selected facility are, of course, a ne- 
cessity. We have yet to provide fully 
for the potentialities of the Aid to 
Dependent Children program. More- 


over, as we develop more effective 
services for neglected children, finan- 
cial resources—federal, state, and local 
—must inevitably be increased. 

Despite all the progress of recent 
years, many state public welfare pro- 
grams for children still fall far short 
of meeting their full responsibility for 
the neglected child. To develop new 
programs and strengthen existing ones 
is a continuing challenge. 


Facilities and Services for Neglected Children 
in Texas 


ROSALIND GILES 
Director, Child Welfare Division, Texas Department of Public Welfare 


HE aims of the protective serv- 

ices for dependent and neglected 
children in Texas that are financed 
from public funds are to strengthen 
family life for children in their own 
homes and to protect children suf- 
fering from extreme neglect and 
abuse. 

The service’s first effort is, through 
casework, to help parents to cope with 
the difficulties which have prevented 
them from meeting the basic physical, 
medical, or emotional needs of their 
children. But when the service has 
to deal with parents whose home can- 
not be rehabilitated to provide prop- 
er care and training for the children, 
the case is referred to the juvenile 
court. The dependency and neglect 
statute! provides for the removal of 
children from their own homes and 
the licensing law? protects children 


2 Article 2330, Vernon’s Texas Annotated 
Civil Statutes. 

* Article 695c, Section 8a, Vernon's Texas 
Annotated Civil Statutes. 


against substandard living conditions 
when they are in foster care. 
Usually, 50 to 60 per cent of the 
children receiving protective services 
are in their own homes. In these cases 
the social worker helps the parent to 
take better physical care of the child, 
to understand his attitudes and be- 
havior, and to give him the training 
and guidance that the community ex- 
pects of good parents. Caseworkers 
also help parents to use community 
financial resources, to improve their 
housing, to meet the family’s health 
needs, and to improve the relation- 
ships within the family. Protective 
service and other child care agencies 
are finding that the use of a home- 
maker service can keep in their own 
homes some children who would 
otherwise have to be placed in foster 
care. The service is most often used 
when the mother is ill at home or in 
the hospital and the father is away 
from home working during the day. 
If the family can pay all or part of the 
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cost of the homemaker service, it does 
so. If not, the protective service agen- 
cy may be able to use child care funds 
for this service. 

Some children have to be removed 
from their own parents so that they 
can receive the care and training they 
need. This may be necessary for only 
a temporary period, during which 
continuing casework with the parents 
should bring about improvements in 
the home. Some parents give their 
written consent for their children to 
be placed in foster care. All parents 
are encouraged to keep in touch with 
their children while they are away 
from home. They are still responsible 
for their children and are expected 
to pay for the foster care and for 
clothing and medical care, according 
to their ability to do so. And if the 
court removes children from the cus- 
tody of their parents, it usually speci- 
fies the amount they are to pay for 
foster care. But child care agencies 
must earmark funds for children 
whose parents are unable to pay for 
their foster care. 

Children who have no family ties 
which can be strengthened and pre- 
served, and who can be helped to ex- 
change a reasonable measure of love 
and affection with adoptive parents, 
are placed in adoption when suitable 
homes can be found. The court must 
see that the rights of the child and of 
the natural parents are fully consider- 
ed before it authorizes the agency to 
place a child in adoption. About 10 
per cent of the children who received 
service in the child welfare units in 
1959 were adopted. A few more were 
available for adoption, but no homes 
could be found for them because of 
their age, race, or physical or mental 
handicap. 
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The law of the state determines 
what part state and county should 
each play in the administration of a 
child care agency. But city ordinances 
usually determine the extent to which 
city tax funds may be used for wel- 
fare. 

Efforts are being made to develop 
protective service programs for all 
children in Texas. As things now 
stand, 38 per cent of the state’s school 
age population live in seven metro- 
politan communities which have pro- 
bation departments administered by 
the juvenile board composed of the 
district and county judges of the coun- 
ty. With one exception these proba- 
tion offices have a sizable workload 
of dependency and neglect cases. 
Twenty-two per cent of the state’s 
school age population live in twenty 
counties which have county child wel- 
fare units administered by the Texas 
Department of Public Welfare and 
jointly financed from federal, state, 
county, and city funds. But 40 per 
cent of the school age population live 
in 227 counties where no organized 
protective services exist. 

Citizens in the local communities 
who believe that protective services 
will improve conditions for children 
cause these services, administered 
through the Department of Public 
Welfare, to be developed. They first 
must established the need for such 
services. The judges and the Com- 
missioner’s Court must be willing to 
support 'the program both financially 
and morally. Local resources must 
usually provide office space, equip- 
ment, supplies, part of the cost of the 
salaries of clerical staff and profes- 


*“Child Care Services of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare,” Texas Research 
League, Austin, October, 1959. 
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sional child welfare staff, and all 
funds for child care. As soon as the 
local government is able to assume 
responsibility for the full cost of 
operating the service, the Department 
of Public Welfare can withdraw its 
contributions and apply its funds to 
developing programs in counties 
where protective services are not 
available. The local unit is then sub- 
ject to the standards set out in the 
licensing law for child placement 
agencies, which is administered by the 
department. In addition, they may 
consult the personnel of the depart- 
ment’s regional and state offices about 
reviews of agency practices, develop- 
ment of personnel policies, recruitment 
of staff, informational material on the 
needs of children and their growth 
and development, availability of re- 
sources for children in other parts of 
the state, and other questions. 

The great need is for trained and 
experienced caseworkers, supervisors, 
and administrators. The Department 
of Public Welfare can play a vital 
role here by making available to local 
communities a strong in-service train- 
ing program. It should also have 
funds to cover educational stipends, 
so that workers who have the neces- 
sary prerequisites can attend an ac- 
credited graduate school of social 
work. 

Among the other services provided 
by the department is the Adoption Re- 
source Exchange, through which local 
child placement agencies that meet min- 
imum standards can locate specially 
suitable adoption homes for children 
of minority groups, school-age chil- 
dren, and handicapped children. The 
department employs regional adop- 
tion workers to recruit and study 
adoptive homes for these children 


with special needs, for whom there 
is no waiting list of approved adop- 
tion homes as there is for normal 
white infants. 

According to the changing needs of 
different communities, a number of 
new developments are under way. 
The Department of Public Welfare 
is assisting two large cities to estab- 
lish a protective service program by 
helping with community develop- 
ment, by providing some funds for 
salaries for a specified limited time, 
and by applying the provisions of the 
licensing law. One city has established 
within its welfare department a pro- 
tective service division which will 
have its own professionally trained 
and experienced staff. An advisory 
board devotes its time to the prob- 
lems of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren, and children who need other 
protective services. The community 
expects to assume full financial re- 
sponsibility for the program at the 
end of the first year. 

Another county with a large urban 
population will gradually increase its 
financial support for its new pro- 
tective service program until, at the 
end of five years, it will be responsible 
for the total cost of the program. The 
chief probation officer and the juve- 
nile board chairman worked for the 
establishment of the community’s pro- 
tective services as a measure to pre- 
vent delinquency. The chief concern 
of this probation department is with 
delinquent children. 

The probation departments in the 
seven counties in which live 38 per 
cent of the school age population 
have an unusually heavy workload 
of delinquency cases. The delinquency 
section of the probation department 
usually has to restrict its services to 
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cases in which child neglect is severe 
enough to justify the filing of neglect 
proceedings against the parents. ‘Thus 
the agency cannot do early preventive 
work. Then, too, parents and relatives 
are not likely to apply voluntarily to 
an agency with a judicial basis. Since 
these communities had very limited 
resources for the care of dependent 
and neglected children, the juvenile 
courts set up their own programs; 
through them the Commissioner’s 
Court provided casework service and 
foster care funds for children needing 
them. Local funds are spent for staff 
salaries, supplies and equipment, fos- 
ter family boarding care, and the 
operation of a group care program. 
The local group care programs pro- 
vide separately for the dependent and 
neglected child and for the delinquent 
child. 

At present the public assistance 
field worker, whose primary responsi- 
bility is the state’s categorical aid 
and related service programs, gives 
service to the very flagrant depend- 
ency and neglect cases in the 227 less 
highly populated counties. In a few 
of these, county welfare workers, who 
administer the county’s general relief 
and health programs (which vary 
from county to county), sometimes 
work with a few protective service 
cases. 

The Texas Research League’s study 
of the Department of Public Welfare 
recommends that the Department try 
to develop protective services in the 
counties in which there are none, and 
that it use federal and state child 
welfare service funds to encourage 
and enforce high standards of service 


and for day-to-day operations. The 
study further points out that child 
welfare services are basically local in 
character. 


If we are to provide for children in 
localities where no formally orga- 
nized, tax-supported protective serv- 
ices exist, a number of problems must 
be overcome. In many places the child 
population is scattered and the supply 
of trained and experienced child wel- 
fare workers is limited. At present the 
average incidence of child welfare 
cases in the population under eight- 
een years of age is 2.8 per thousand, 
which means that there ought to be 
one professional employee for each 
13,000 children. 


The Research League study recom- 
mends that protective services be ex- 
tended—on a regional basis, accord- 
ing to judicial districts—to these 
counties which have none. Skilled 
regional workers, under a supervisor, 
should be recruited according to the 
ratio stated above. Among their duties 
should be community development 
and the coordinating of the efforts of 
the various interested groups. Their 
salary and travel expenses should be 
provided from state and federal funds. 
Foster care should be provided by the 
county. If such a service proved worth- 
while the local community should 
eventually take over the entire ad- 
ministration and financing of the pro- 


gram. 


Our ambition is to see to it that 
protective services and adequate fos- 
ter care will soon be available to all 
Texas children who need them, 
wherever in the state they may live. 
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Facilities and Services for Neglected Children 
in Missouri 
LoRENA SCHERER 


State Child Welfare Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, Division of Welfare, 
State Department of Public Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, Mo. 


HE Missouri Division of Wel- 
fare’s Child Welfare Services is 
a state-administered program for chil- 
dren which operates in each of the 114 
counties and in St. Louis. Each coun- 
ty welfare office gives direct casework 
services to neglected children and 
their families, and to unmarried 
mothers. In forty-three counties there 
are one or more child welfare work- 
ers or aides, depending on the size of 
the county and the need for service. 
In the remaining counties the regular 
county casework staff provide child 
welfare services. The majority of the 
services—89 per cent during a recent 
twelve-month period—are given by the 
child welfare workers or aides. Child 
welfare casework services at the coun- 
ty level are supervised (according to 
the size and location of the county) 
by county or district child welfare 
supervisors. Then there are four 
regional child welfare supervisors, 
who are responsible to a state child 
welfare supervisor. The county and 
district supervisors deal with staff 
training and development; an active 
regional child welfare staff training 
program is continuous. A “Child 
Welfare Manual” provides uniform 
direction and focus for the various 
functions of the child welfare service. 
For services to neglected children and 
their families is but one of the mul- 
tiple services given in each county. 
The Missouri Division of Welfare 
bases its services to neglected children 


on the firm conviction that children 
are best served in their own homes 
with their own parents, if they are 
providing minimum standards of care 
as set by the particular community 
in which they live. Recent national 
and state studies indicate that foster 
care can cause a serious trauma in the 
child; it is also costly to the commu- 
nity. Service to neglected children in 
their own homes can, more success- 
fully, cover larger numbers of chil- 
dren at a smaller cost. 

Neglected children come to the at- 
tention of the county staff mainly in 
two ways: (1) by referral from any 
member of the staff of the juvenile 
court; and (2) by referral from the 
county welfare staff providing finan- 
cial assistance to the family of the 
neglected child. The juvenile court in 
Missouri is the circuit court; except 
in the highly populated counties, the 
juvenile court judge is the circuit 
judge. According to the Juvenile Code 
adopted in 1957, one or more juvenile 
officers (probation officers) operate 
in each circuit. In many instances 
sheriffs and juvenile police who work 
for and with the juvenile court refer 
neglect cases. Child welfare super- 
visors continually find cases in their 
block reading of public assistance case 
records against a schedule, “Charac- 
teristics of Casework Needs in ADC 
Families.” 

In many rural counties citizens and 
persons in professions allied to social 
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work make the complaints of neglect 
directly to the county welfare office. 
This office then assists the complain- 
ant to repeat the complaint to an 
officer of the juvenile court, who then 
usually requests the service. The child 
welfare service immediately sends a 
letter to the family, explaining its 
services in the light of the complaint. 
If there is no response to the letter, 
another letter may be sent, or the 
worker may, instead, call on the fam- 
ily. At the first interview she identi- 
fies the agency and its services. She 
understands but does not condone the 
neglectful parent’s behavior. She de- 
fines the complaint, and motivates 
the parent to set up goals for improve- 
ment, according to her diagnosis of 
the parent’s potential for parenthood. 
She also sets up an interview schedule 
with the parent. Depending on the 
diagnosis and prognosis for change, 
interviews may take place twice a 
week or once a month, either at the 
office or in the client’s home. In her 
treatment of neglectful parents, the 
worker is warm, understanding, sup- 
porting, patient, persevering, and 
challenging. Periodically—preferably at 
three-month intervals, again depend- 
ing on the diagnosis and the treat- 
ment plan—the worker and her super- 
visor re-evaluate the situation. 

The service is terminated either 
when the parents attain adequate 
standards of care, or when placement 
is imminent. When the parent does 
not respond to treatment he may re- 
quest placement voluntarily. Or the 
agency may refer the parent to the 
juvenile court either for protective 
custody by the agency, which will 
begin again to treat the situation with 


| the child remaining in his own home; 
or for placement. All parents must 


show that they are fully aware of the 
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problems they had when the service 
was initiated and the change they 
have made toward minimum stand- 
ards of care before their cases are 
terminated. 

During 1958, 15,730 children were 
given care or services by thirty-four 
public and voluntary agencies in Mis- 
souri; 60 percent of them were di- 
rectly served by Child Welfare Serv- 
ices in its statewide program. The 
number of neglected children served 
by the agency was 26 per cent more 
than in the previous year. 

Between April 1, 1958 and March 
31, 1959, the agency served 5,095 
neglected children in their own 
homes. During this period, 54 per 
cent of the cases were terminated. The 
following are the reasons for termina- 
tion and the percentage terminated 
in each group: 

1. In 55 per cent of the termina- 
tions constructive change took place 
so that the children began to receive 
minimum standards of care. 


2. In 11 per cent the situation im- 
proved only slightly, but the advan- 
tages to be gained by having the chil- 
dren remain with their parents far 
outweighed the disadvantages. 

3. In 2 per cent the parents volun- 
tarily requested placement. 

4. In 15 per cent the children were 
referred to the juvenile court for 
placement, or for protective custody 
while they remained in their own 
homes. 

5. In 10 per cent the family moved 
to another county and was referred 
to the county for continued service. 

6. In 7 per cent the family moved 
and left no forwarding address. 

Thus, during this twelve-month 
period, in approximately 66 per cent 
of the situations, the children re- 
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mained in their own homes and ben- 
efited from the service to the parents. 
In 17 per cent the parents did not 
respond; we were unable to help them 
to change. In another 17 per cent the 
parents moved away; this may indi- 
cate that some neglectful parents— 
at least the 7 per cent with severely 
damaged personalities who left for 
whereabouts unknown—seek to escape 
from their problems by literally es- 
caping from the agency’s service. 
However, with 66 per cent of what 
might be called success, the staff is 
convinced that the service is worth- 
while. 


We have found that the following 
are primary requisites for giving an 
adequate service to neglected chil- 
dren: 

1. Conviction on the part of the 
staff that with help most parents do 
have the capacity to change. 

2. Sufficient professional staff, or 
in its absence adequate staff training 
for nonprofessional staff, to give im- 
mediate, skilled service. 

3. Periodic stock taking and evalu- 
ation of the extent and quality of the 
service. 


4. Continuous staff training of all 
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the staff to sustain conviction and de- 
velop increased skill. 

5. Placement of a homemaker in 
the home to supplement the efforts 
of the worker, if the diagnosis of 
the case suggests it. (The Missouri 
Division of Welfare now has five 
counties which have, or are in the 
process of developing, county home- 
maker services.) 

In certain counties in Missouri it 
has been proven that the cost for the 
salaries of skilled workers and for a 
homemaker service to assist the neg- 
lected child in his own home is pub- 
lic economy. Fewer children are 
placed in foster care—and this expense 
is avoided—when the service is ade- 
quate. The counties having the largest 
numbers of children in foster care 
perpetuate foster care. The counties 
which serve more children in their 
own home than in foster care per- 
petuate the idea that family living is 
best for children. 

It has also been found that pre- 
ventive casework services to parents 
and children can remedy a tendency 
to neglect, and that case work with 
parents who neglect their children 
can check a development that usually 
results in delinquency. 
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The Chaplaincy 
in the Juvenile Institution 


Haroitp E. DAvipson 
Chaplain, Juvenile Diagnostic Center, Columbus, Ohio 


HE spiritual guidance and coun- 
seling of children by trained 
chaplains in our juvenile institutions 
is a comparatively new development. 
There are still many short-term study 
facilities and juvenile detention homes 
which have no chaplain; some have 
no regular religious services. Often 
the church’s concern for these chil- 
dren is left to an occasional visit by 
a pastor asked to visit a particular 
child. Most juvenile courts do not 
have a referral service, as do many 
hospitals, and many pastors are un- 
aware of children who are in trouble. 
Religious services, in the past, have 
often been conducted by laymen from 
small sects or associations dedicated 
to a religious ministry in prisons, 
jails, and detention homes. Many of 
these people, while sincere and faith- 
ful, have not had training in working 
with disturbed children and their re- 
ligious zeal and fervor have intensified 
a child’s pathology. The promise that 
religion is a panacea for all troubles 
and problems may cause an anxious 
child to use religion as a kind of 
“magic” to escape his problems. When 


| religion does not magically eliminate 
| his problems, a child may feel dis- 


appointed, discouraged, and further 


| distressed, feeling that God has singled 

him out for punishment. The child 

may then reject the true help which 
religion has to offer. 

| There are many good chaplaincy 

programs in institutions and agencies 
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dealing with children. Many of these 
programs have been developed through 
the local Council of Churches. Good 
chaplaincy programs in detention 
homes are developing in Philadelphia, 
New York, Newark, Toledo, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

There is an obvious need for the 
social worker, the psychologist, and 
the psychiatrist in the juvenile insti- 
tution, but until recently the need for 
the services of a trained chaplain has 
been overlooked. Perhaps there has 
been a tendency to ignore the value 
of religion in the process of rehabili- 
tation of the troubled child. Many 
persons assume that he has had no 
contact with the church and there- 
fore would not respond to the guid- 
ance of a chaplain. In interviews with 
several thousand children over a four- 
year period, I have found that most 
delinquent children have not been 
totally neglectful of their religious 
duties. Most children in trouble have 
had some contact with the church, 
but the relationship has not been a 
meaningful one. Very often these 
problem children are also problems 
in the church and Sunday School and 
teachers may say, “If you can’t behave 
here, don’t come back.” They don’t 
come back. 

The chaplaincy in the juvenile in- 
stitution provides guidance and coun- 
sel to children who are desperately 
in need of help. Secondly, the chap- 
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laincy offers children an opportunity 
to form an individual relationship 
with a representative of the church, 
thus helping them to know of the 
care and concern of the church for 
their individual lives. 

In recent years, we have seen that 
psychiatry and religion are comple- 
mentary in forming “wholeness and 
unity” of human personality. The psy- 
chiatrist and the chaplain are skilled 
in their separate fields. The chaplain 
is not a psychiatrist, but he should 
understand the work of the psychia- 
trist as well as the psychologist and 
social worker so that he can fit him- 
self to his unique work in ministering 
to the needs of the fearful, lonely, 
and confused child in the institution. 
The chaplain needs to know his own 
work well but he also needs to know 
his limitations and the areas where 
he is not trained to work. 

The chaplain comes to know the 
troubled children within the institu- 
tion not as “cases” to which he ap- 
plies some technique but as unique 
individuals whose hopes have been 
shattered and whose spirits are bruised. 
He is aware that most of these insti- 
tutionalized children have had poor 
experience with human relationships 
and that a child’s religious experience 
begins with human relationships. The 
child who is unloved and unwanted, 
rejected in numerous ways, can hardly 
know about a God who cares until 
he has found people about him who 
really care. To know the meaning 
of love, he must be loved. To know 
the meaning of forgiveness, he must 
experience forgiveness. The chaplain’s 
objective is to love as Christ loved, 
in the same spirit of Him who said, 
“Neither do I condemn thee.” Thus 
the chaplain ought to inspire faith 
through friendship, acceptance, and 
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forgiveness. As these are evident in 
his own life and in the lives of the 
other staff members of an institution, 
the child may come to know these 
same qualities in his Heavenly Father. 
As Joseph Joubert has wisely said, 
“Children have more need of models 
than of critics.” 


Chaplain: Part of Team 


The chaplain’s role has until re- 
cently been one of the least defined 
of any position within the institu. 
tion. About the only clearly defined 
task of the chaplain was that he was 
to hold “religious services.” A clearer 
definition of the chaplain’s role is 
found in “Standards for Juvenile 
Training Schools,” published by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. “It is de. 


sirable that the duties of a qualified | 


chaplain include participation in the 
diagnosis, treatment, treatment eval- 
uation, and after-care planning for 
individual students, the planning of 
programs, and participation in the 
in-service training program of staff. 
The well-trained chaplain can play 
a full role as a member of the insti- 
tutional team. In this role, he will 
be called upon to analyze the religious 
background of children, make care- 
ful observations of the behavior of 
children in his contacts with them, 


and make a contribution to under. | 


standing of the child, and consequent- 
ly to planning treatment.” 
The chaplain is part of the regular 


clinical or treatment team. His studies | 


and training should have taught him 
something of human behavior. His ex- 
perience in working with people 
should have given him additional in- 
sight into personality development. 
The chaplain should have some in- 
sight into himself, how he feels about 
his relationships with other people, 
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and how he feels about the emotional 
crises of others. Having learned to 
understand himself, he will readily 
learn to understand others. As he 
works with other staff members to 
develop the full potential of each 
child, his special view of the child, 
different from that of every other 
member of the staff because of his 
unique relationship to the child, will 
help to make the understanding of 
the child more complete. 

In his relationship with the chil- 
dren, the chaplain has a freedom un- 
matched by that of any other staff 
member in the institution. He is less 
of a threatening figure because the 
children do not feel that he is respon- 
sible for the time when they will 
leave the institution or for the place- 
ment they will find when they do 
leave. The child will frequently reveal 
himself to one who he believes really 
cares about him and his happiness. 
It is not unusual for a chaplain to hear 
from a child those problems which 
weigh heavily upon his mind. These 
problems may vary from boy-friend 
or girl-friend troubles to an over- 
whelming sense of guilt, fear, and 
loneliness. All of them need the pa- 
tient understanding of the chaplain. 

One fifteen-year-old boy arrived at 
our institution filled with hostility. He 
expressed many fears to the chaplain 
—of the cottage parents, for instance, 
about whom he said that if they 
touched him, he would knock them 
down. His insecurity was apparent in 
his threat to leave the institution at 
the first opportunity; he insisted that 
the fence surrounding the institutional 
grounds was no barrier. The chaplain 
listened attentively, trying to reassure 
the boy of the true conditions within 
the institution; he pointed out that 
the fence was no particular barrier and 
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that others had gone over it. Finally, 
the true problem came to light: the 
boy expressed his fear of losing his 
girl friend, who had come to the same 
institution for study. He proclaimed 
fervently his loyalty to the girl and 
her loyalty to him. All the while, the 
chaplain was aware that the boy was 
desperately afraid of losing her friend- 
ship. As a result of this interview, the 
boy did not leave the institution until 
his study was completed. He became 
an excellent leader and an example 
to those in his group. 


Need for Education about Religion 


Children attach great importance 
to religious symbols. They appreciate 
having a cross, a New Testament, and 
other religious objects in their posses- 
sion. They are, however, often con- 
fused by the symbols. One boy I knew 
always held a small cross in his hand 
when he prayed. He believed it was 
the only way that God would answer 
his prayers. There is confusion over 
the Scriptures; many think that God 
reached down from Heaven and wrote 
the words in the book. I have heard 
a girl say that she prayed to God and 
He didn’t answer her prayer and that 
therefore she stopped praying to Him 
and began addressing her prayers to 
the Devil. Another boy thought that 
being baptized meant that you didn’t 
smoke or swear any more. A program 
of religious education is therefore 
essential in any institution—so that 
the children learn the true meaning 
of faith and the significance of reli- 
gious symbols, and can then subtract 
these confusions, superstitions, and 
elements of witchcraft from the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The religious education of children 
must be carried out by people who 
know what aspects of religion interest 
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and trouble a child. The child, for 
instance, may not know what certain 
words mean; words like “Pharisee” or 
“good Samaritan” have to be ex- 
plained over and over again. He may 
be puzzled by the same problem that 
troubled Paul when he said, “The evil 
which I would not, that I do.” The 
children ask, ‘“‘How long is eternity?” 
and “Who made God?” And, for chil- 
dren who have neither experienced 
love nor been given a clear idea of its 
meaning, the word “love” needs ex- 
plaining. If the child’s father has given 
him a warped idea of what a father is, 
the child will have a difficult time 
with the idea of a “kind heavenly 
Father.” 


Bringing Hope to Lonely and 
Rejected Children 


The child who finds himself in an 
institution is a rejected child. Fre- 
quently rejected by his family and 
now by the community, he finds him- 
self alone secretly wishing for the 
friendship of somebody who really 
cares about him. He may hide his 
true feelings behind a mask of hos- 
tility. Because he has not been loved, 
he loves no one. Because he has been 
so badly hurt by those who should 
have been close to him, he feels that 
he dare not permit himself to be close 
to anyone again, lest they too hurt 
him. In an institution, he seems to be 
completely at the mercy of the adults. 
Because he has been rejected, he sees 
only two alternatives: either submit- 
ting to authority and being crushed, 
or fighting back regardless of the con- 
sequences. The chaplain, with insights 
from the One True Counselor “to 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid,” may be the very person to help 
the child find himself despite his re- 
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jection and lack of love. Through his 
patience and understanding, he may 
help to make the child’s institutional 
experience a redeeming one rather 
than a crushing defeat. 

The chaplain needs to enter into 
the daily life of the child in the insti- 
tution. He gives encouragement to a 
child for every creative effort. He takes 
time to participate in games with 
them. He plans special programs for 
religious holidays. He visits the sick. 
He wipes away the tears from the eyes 
of the unhappy child. He is one who 
is there when the child needs him. 
Often just the chaplain’s silent pres- 
ence can do much to comfort a dis. 
traught child. The chaplain learns 
how to mediate God’s love to many 
different children so that it becomes 
a source of strength to help renew 
and to bring hope to life. 

Joe, for instance, asked me, “How 
does one get God to forgive sins?” The 
question obviously held deep signifi- 
cance for him, and in the ensuing 
counseling session Joe revealed that in 
a moment of despondency he had 


tried to hang himself. He wanted to | 


know about forgiveness; I, as the chap- 
lain, was the logical person to whom 
he could turn for help. 

Bill, a twelve-year-old, had shot and 
killed his father and came to our insti- 


tution for study. The family pastor, | 


visiting the child in detention, talked 
of his shock and horror at what Bill 
had done—exacerbating Bill’s deep 
sense of guilt. The child obviously 


had felt totally rejected by his parents, | 
his pastor, and his God. A good rela- 
tionship between Bill and the chaplain | 


over an extended period succeeded in 
overcoming many of the conflicts he 


had within him. Since his release, his [ 


faith in God has deepened and ma- 


tured and his personality has enlarged. | 
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I am not always sure that progress 
is being made in counseling. For in- 
stance, during the commitment of a 
pregnant girl, I interviewed her sev- 
eral times, without apparent success 
in establishing rapport. Later, how- 
ever, after she went to a home to have 
her child, she wrote me frequently, 
thanking me for my interest and help- 
fulness while at the institution. She 
sincerely expressed her feeling—that 
of so many children who get into 
trouble—in a letter which said, “I’ve 
always wanted someone to be proud 
of me but it always seems that I am 
getting into trouble. I am glad that 
you have confidence and trust in me. 
That means an awful lot.” It was the 
first step in what has proved to be 
successful rehabilitation of this girl’s 
life. 

Group discussions in the institution 
are profitable experiences for the chil- 
dren and the chaplain. During one 
group discussion I became aware of 
the general and immense hostility 
which delinquent children bear to- 
ward the public school teacher. Dur- 
ing another discussion, on stealing, a 
subject chosen by the group, one boy 
declared, ‘‘My big problem with steal- 
ing is that I’ve never been able to put 
myself in the other person’s place.” 
This evaluation was more beneficial 
for the boy and the others in the group 
than twenty sermons preached on the 
commandment “Thou shalt not steal.” 

Some of the recurrent ways in which 
a chaplain is called on to help the 
child in the juvenile institution are 
these: 

There is loneliness. Away from fam- 
ily and friends, the newly admitted 
child finds himself in a strange new 
world. Frequently the other children 
within the institution paint horrible 
pictures of life within it. This is par- 
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ticularly frightening to the child and 
may move him to run away at the 
first opportunity. The chaplain can 
overcome some of this loneliness by 
befriending the child within the first 
day or two after his arrival at the 
institution. 

One of the children who was par- 
ticularly lonely was Mary, a fifteen- 
year-old girl who trusted no one when 
she arrived. She sat alone, except for 
her own thoughts. But I succeeded in 
establishing rapport with her, and 
finally she became active in her group. 
I later learned that her best friend 
had been her minister—she had trust 
only in him. In this instance I was 
representative of her minister and be- 
came the bridge which spanned the 
gulf between her home and the insti- 
tution. 

Another one of the problems of 
young people is “puppy love”—often 
regarded lightly by adults. The teen- 
ager is constantly falling in and out 
of love. In institutions where there are 
both sexes, it is not uncommon for the 
chaplain to be asked to perform a 
marriage service. The happy couple 
are sure that they are prepared to live 
together “‘until death do them part” 
though they may have known each 
other for less than a month. The 
chaplain, when he is called upon to 
perform this service, can then explain 
the legal and moral requirements in- 
volved in so important a step as 
marriage. 

In all sorts of crisis situations which 
demand a resourceful person to deal 
with them, the chaplain can be of use. 

The Sunday chapel service is an op- 
portunity for children to experience 
group worship. The service itself can- 
not be meaningful unless the children 
have found a meaningful relationship 

to the one who guides and helps to 
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lead them in worship. In past times, 
a Sunday service was thought sufficient 
to meet the spiritual needs of children 
in institutions. But, although the 
Sunday chapel service is important, 
it is certainly not the primary func- 
tion of the chaplain. It ought to be 
planned carefully, and the children 
should have an opportunity to plan 
and to participate in the service. The 
sermon ought to be brief and clear 
and ought to meet the current needs 
of the children and youth listening to 
it. This never involves talking down 
to them. It does involve being con- 
scious of their problems and needs at 
their particular stage of growth and 
development. Religious clichés are to 
be avoided. Religious truths need to 
be illustrated with vivid and practi- 
cal examples from daily life. 

There will be opportunities for the 
chaplain to introduce the child to a 
church in his home community and to 
interpret the child’s needs and be- 
havior to pastors and parents. I have 
been called to other cities in the state 
to help children whom I have coun- 
seled within the institution; nearly 
always the assistance which I have 
been able to give has been to help 
parents and foster parents understand 
their child’s behavior in terms of his 
unfulfilled needs. This is a service the 
chaplain may be called upon to give 
in the absence of a child guidance 
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center in the community. In a sense, 
it is “beyond the call of duty” so far 
as the chaplain’s assigned work is 
concerned, but it is never beyond the 
call of duty to help a person who 
needs such help. 

The chaplain, whose primary work 
is with children, frequently is called 
upon for counsel by other staff mem- 
bers. He sometimes serves as a media- 
tor between children, between staff 
members, or between children and 
staff members. The chaplain’s respon. 
sibility actually extends to attempting 
to improve the total climate of the 
institution, reaching out to all staff 
and children. 

Finally, the chaplain may be called 
upon to interpret the program of the 
institution itself and to help people 
to understand better the problems of 
those who go astray. He points out 
that every one of these children is 
important; he describes how the 
church and the community can help 
rehabilitate them and prevent them 
from getting into greater difficulties. 
He helps the community understand 
children and adolescents and the 
essentials required to develop mature 
and responsible individuals. 

Above all, the chaplain, working 
with youngsters with special needs, 
“brings good tidings to the afflicted; 
and binds up the wounds of the 
broken-hearted.” 
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A Woman’s 


as a Parole Officer 


Experience 


Mary RUTH GRAHAM 
Probation and Parole Supervisor, Alabama Board of Pardons and Paroles 


ee HAT? A woman parole 

officer?” Many times during 
the past ten years in the course of my 
work as an adult parole and proba- 
tion supervisor with the Alabama 
Board of Pardons and Paroles in the 
Tuscaloosa field office, that’s the way 
I’ve been greeted. 


Since women in adult parole and 
probation are still somewhat a 
novelty, particularly in some sections 
of the country, my rich and rewarding 
experience as a parole and probation 
supervisor may be of interest to young 
women who are considering this field 
for their chosen profession. 

Parole and probation work should 
have the same rank and status as edu- 
cation, psychology, psychiatry, public 
health nursing, medicine, and other 
related professions in the broad field 
of human relations. The emphasis 
should be placed on individual diag- 
nosis and treatment, and the attitude 
of the parole officer toward his charge 
should be similar to that of a doctor 
toward a patient or of a psychologist 
toward a confused mind or of a school 
teacher toward a problem child. Since 
this is predominantly and traditionally 
a man’s field, a woman in this profes- 
sion has to measure up to the qualifi- 
cations and apply herself assiduously 
to the task at hand. 

The goals toward which I have 
worked are as follows: To be as well 
trained academically and as skillful 
in the fundamental techniques of 
guidance and counseling as possible; 
to know as much as I can about the 


community and its resources; and to 
become a mature person who can love 
and understand people. 

I suppose there would be some ques- 
tion about the value of women serving 
as parole officers if parole supervision 
emphasized police work or surveil- 
lance. But parole does not—or should 
not—have that emphasis. Those who 
agree with this point of view will have 
no difficulty in realizing that the quali- 
fications and personality traits essen- 
tial to the profession do not belong 
solely to men. The significant factor 
is, therefore, not sex, but the effective 
performance of the work to be done. 

My present caseload consists of 140 
parolees and probationers, both white 
and Negro, both rural and urban. 
Most of them are men. All are over 
sixteen. They have committed all 
types of offenses. My territory com- 
prises about one-third of the county, 
approximately 400 square miles; the 
cases are assigned strictly according to 
territory. 

Supervising Women Offenders 

The accepted practice, for the most 
part, is for women parole officers to 
work with women parolees and pro- 
bationers, on the assumption—which I 
think is valid—that a woman is in a 
better position to understand and help 
another woman in desperate need. 
At present, 10 per cent of my cases 
are women. The social histories of the 
white women now under my super- 
vision as well as those discharged in- 
dicate that the great majority have 
been and are sexually promiscuous. 
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This obviously would present a diffi- 
culty for men parole officers; it is not 
a problem for women officers. 

A few substantiating examples: 

Currently I am working with a 
young girl, a natural beauty, innocent 
looking, sweet, and lovable. She has 
a record of having been sexually un- 
constrained since she was thirteen. 
Recently she was before the court for 
breaking up the home of her ex- 
employer, hitherto a family man hav- 
ing some status in the community. 

In another instance, a most attrac- 
tive brunette was transferred to me 
with this notation in the supervision 
summary entered by the preceding 
parole officer: “Men can no more help 
being attracted to Jane than saw fil- 
ings can help being attracted to a 
magnet.” This same girl required a 
great deal of counseling as one of her 
chief problems was sexual incompati- 
bility with her current husband. 

The social history of yet another 
girl, who had all but wrecked the life 
of a promising university student and 
the life and home of a well-to-do busi- 
nessman before coming to the atten- 
tion of the court, reads in part: “A 
petite, curvaceous, attractive girl who 
holds more than the ordinary seduc- 
tive powers over men.” 

Another instance of inevitable awk- 
wardness when men are assigned to 
supervise women: A man probation 
officer of my acquaintance was inter- 
viewing at her home a woman charged 
with violation of the Mann Act. Be- 
fore the interview was over, a visitor 
in an expensive automobile drove up 
in her yard. The woman excused her- 
self, went out on the front porch, and 
explained to him—he appeared to be 
one of her customers—that she would 
be with him as soon as she got through 
with the man inside. 

Generally, three questions are raised 


about the effectiveness of a woman 
parole officer: first, the supervision of 
men parolees and probationers; sec- 
ond, the handling of cases in which 
serious difficulties may be expected; 
and, finally, the establishment of 
amicable relationships with the police 
force and other social agencies in the 
community. 
Supervising Men 

The point at which women in this 
work are most likely to be received 
with the raised eyebrow is the super- 
vision of men. Here again, I can speak 
only from personal experience and the 
experience of my women colleagues. 
Certainly, I, like all workers in this 
field, have some success stories of 
which I am justifiably proud. 

For instance, the man who had been 
committed for murder, first degree, 
married to a woman similarly con- 
victed and committed. (As they said, 
“We have so much in common.”) For 
most of the ten years that the two of 
them were in prison, he was in charge 
of the electrical work in the women’s 
penitentiary and she was his helper. 
He was released a short while ahead 
of her, and they were married on the 
day she was paroled. During the early 
part of the parole period, both were 
frightened, withdrawn, and _intro- 
verted. My job was encouraging 
assurance, building up self-confidence, 
and helping them to use their good 
qualities advantageously. The hus- 
band has maintained an excellent work 
record, making as much as $8,800 
one year. They have bought a home, 
have money in the bank, have won 
the respect of their neighbors and his 
fellow employees and _ supervisors 
on the job, have both received full 
pardons, and are as happy together as 
any couple I know. 

Then there is the businessman con- 
victed of obtaining money on false 
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pretense and forgery who has survived 
almost insuperable problems. He came 
out of the penitentiary deeply in debt 
and in need of surgery before he could 
begin work. He had to borrow money 
for the operation, having still too 
much pride to call on the vocational 
rehabilitation service to underwrite 
it. It took months after his recovery 
to find a job. Soon after he was em- 
ployed, there was a reduction in force 
at the plant and he was laid off. He 
was not eligible for unemployment 
compensation. About this time his 
only son was run over and killed by 
a drunken driver. Also during this 
period he was forced to borrow money 
to make restitution to a victim of one 
of his episodes of fraud who had 
suffered little, if any, actual loss. 
Through these crises, I helped to 
“hold his hand” and was also able to 
lend assistance with employment and 
his financial problems. Today, six 
years later, he is free of debt, holds 
an executive position with a large 
company, and is on the official board 
of one of the larger churches in the 
community. 

There have been other cases under 
my supervision that have shown as 
much progress as the two outlined 
above. While I cannot say that these 
cases responded favorably to treat- 
ment because I am a woman parole 
officer, I believe the fact that I am 
a woman did not hinder their ad- 
vancement. 

To point up the fact that a quali- 
fied woman parole officer can work 
competently with men, I offer a case 
that was handled by one of our wo- 
men staff members from another dis- 
trict. She was assigned the difficult 
case of a forlorn 24-year-old white 
man who had been in various reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries since the age 
of eight. He apparently had no family 
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or friends, little education, no special 
vocational training or skill, and had 
an arrested condition of tuberculosis. 
She first outfitted him from her son’s 
wardrobe. Next she found him a job 
and a place to live. During the crucial 
months that followed, she instilled 
into him faith and confidence in him- 
self and made him realize that there 
were people in the world, among them 
herself, who cared. Ten years later, 
he has his full pardon, is still with the 
same company where she originally 
placed him, is married, and is leading 
a useful and an apparently happy life. 

I believe that few men under my 
supervision have hesitated to bring 
me their problems because I am a 
woman. On the other hand, there 
have been times when I wondered 
whether a man would have bared his 
soul to another man as my parolees 
and probationers have done with me. 

Recently, a white-collar worker in 
a state institution, active in church 
work and leading a clean, moral life, 
came up a little short in an account 
he was handling. When an audit was 
called, he lost his balance and at- 
tempted to set fire to the records as 
well as to the building in which they 
were housed. He was placed on proba- 
tion and required to make full resti- 
tution. The arrest, conviction, and 
probation hearing, with all their at- 
tendant headline publicity, were se- 
rious blows to his ego and self-respect. 
The job he had been able to secure 
while waiting for the probation hear- 
ing folded up. His wife’s wages were 
insufficient to meet the current budget 
for the two of them and their two 
small children. The accumulation of 
debts was pressing. About the same 
time he was saddled with another 
burden: it was discovered that his 
father had an advanced case of tuber- 
culosis, leaving the mother without 
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support. For over three months he was 
out of work, though both he and I 
exhausted every employment resource 
we knew. Eventually he came to feel, 
and maybe rightly so, that nobody 
wanted to hire him because of his 
record. During this period, he visited 
my office several times each week for 
bolstering of spirit as well as for help 
with finding a job. He did not seem 
to mind letting me know how low 
he was or how much face he had lost 
or letting me see a few tears now and 
then. As a matter of fact, I kept won- 
dering during this time whether he 
would have allowed himself to ap- 
pear “unmanly” to a male worker. 
When he finally did get placed in 
a position with a good salary and 
things again looked somewhat prom- 
ising to him, he remarked to me, 
“You have meant much more to me 
than just a probation officer during 
this crisis of my life.” 


“Failures” and Difficult Cases 

But not all cases have happy end- 
ings. 

Several years ago a man with a long 
criminal record was paroled to my 
supervision after serving about four- 
teen years in the penitentiary. He 
evidenced a great interest in religion, 
was nice looking, and a smooth talk- 
er. Within a few months he married 
a widow with two small children, but 
only after she was advised of his full 
record and doubtful prognosis. By the 
time their first child had arrived, he 
had drifted from one job to another, 
had made some questionable busi- 
ness deals, and had been caught in 
some untruths. Not too long after 
their first baby was born, he came to 
my office in an agitated frame of 
mind, saying that his wife was having 
sexual relations with all her children, 
including the infant. A closer check 
revealed other bizarre thinking and 
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action on his part, and I promptly 
recommended his immediate return 
to prison. 

Another case I have handled was 
that of a man who, while in a drunken 
state, killed his wife by putting a 
lighted match to her after drenching 
her with kerosene. After serving ten 
years in the penitentiary he was pa- 
roled. His social history made at time 
of sentence carries this comment: “The 
officers who have dealt with him say 
that his mentality is low and that 
when he gets to drinking, he is a 
cursing brute and as uncontrolled and 
dangerous as a jungle animal.” Short- 
ly after his parole, without my knowl- 
edge or permission, he married an 
alcoholic prostitute. The expected 
blow-up came when she left him for 
two or three days to visit some of her 
old haunts. Her action incensed him 
to the point of such wild fury that 
she feared death at his hand. Because 
help arrived in time, she escaped 
injury; but her family and I felt that 
she had a close call. His parole was 
revoked, he served four more years, 
and was reparoled. By this time, he 
had forgotten some of the simplest 
routines of everyday living—how to 
end a conversation on the telephone, 
how to leave the room after a con- 
ference. At home, he sat and stared 
and broke off conversation in the 
middle of a sentence. A short while 
after this second parole, he was ar- 
rested for reckless driving. Shortly 
after that arrest, he was found on the 
river bank, in a drunken condition, 
in amorous relationship with two 
women. Needless to say, his parole 
was again revoked. 

Although the question whether a 
woman can or should handle these 
most difficult cases may be asked, the 
answer is that there are some cases 
in which success would probably be 
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impossible for any officer to achieve. 
In difficult situations such as these, 
and there have been many, I have 
felt no undue embarrassment or handi- 
cap. I believe that in these two cases 
I realized as quickly as was necessary 
that these were sick men who could 
not be trusted in the outside world. 
In this connection I might point out 
that women parole officers are not 
the only women who are exposed to 
what some may describe as the raw 
side of life. Women are doing the 
bulk of the social work in this coun- 
try, and in social work serious and 
“embarrassing” situations are encoun- 
tered daily. As a matter of fact, wom- 
en, representing other social agen- 
cies—welfare departments, health de- 
partments, crippled children’s serv- 
ices, farm extension services—visit the 
same homes and communities we visit. 
Sometimes we even work together as 
a team. 
Working with Police 

It is true that a woman parole of- 
ficer may find building up a working 
relationship of trust and confidence 
with the law enforcement agencies of 
the community difficult. But, given 
time and patience, she can do it. I 
count some of the local policemen, 
deputy sheriffs, and highway patrol- 
men my true and trusted friends. 

Just recently, the wife of a parolee 
called my home at night to say that 
her husband was reportedly with an- 
other woman in a rough beer joint. 
To my certain knowledge, he could 
ill afford to spare from the support 
of his wife and three children the 
funds that such indulgence implied. 
Furthermore, his record revealed that 
drinking had proved to be his down- 
fall on several occasions. 

Summing up the situation, I re- 
alized that I would have to depend 
upon the police force. As soon as I 
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called, the police dispatcher, recog- 
nizing my voice, said: “Miss Graham, 
what can we do for you this evening?” 
I reported my difficulty and was told 
that the officer in the beer joint area 
would call me. The dispatcher ended 
the conversation with these words, 
“Any time old Nelson can help you, 
just holler.” In a few minutes the 
officer on duty called. He knew my 
parolee and his problems and said, 
“Sure, I'll keep a watch on that place 
all night and give you a full report 
in the morning.” 

Acceptance of women in any new 
field by the authorities, colleagues, 
and communities is not accomplished 
overnight. The field of parole and 
probation is no exception. Many state 
parole boards and courts still hire no 
women even for the supervision of 
women parolees and probationers. 
There will probably always be those 
in a community who see this work 
as little more than policing and hence 
feel that there is no place in it for 
women. However, the majority of the 
women parole and probation officers 
I have known have been well received 
in their communities. One from our 
own staff retired recently at the age 
of seventy-five. Before her resignation 
became final, the presiding judge from 
her district wrote a letter to the State 
Board asking it to prevail upon her to 
remain on her job. 

Certain recognitions have been ac- 
corded me in Tuscaloosa. For example, 
I have been given the privilege and 
the honor of serving on the execu- 
tive boards of the United Fund, the 
YMCA, and the Religious Council, 
plus various offices with several wom- 
en’s organizations. I trust I am on 
my way to meeting the standards of 
an exacting and exciting profession. 
And I wouldn’t change jobs, not even 
with a circuit judge. 


Developments in Correctional Law 


Sot RusIn 
Counsel, National Probation and Parole Association 


HIS article, continuing the series 
T appearing annually, covers legis- 
lation enacted in 1959 and recent ap- 
pellate court decisions of general in- 
terest. Use of the library of the Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New 
York is gratefully acknowledged. 

Juvenile Court Laws 

In three states—Maine, Minnesota, 
and Oregon—the juvenile court laws 
have been totally revised. Like most 
older juvenile court laws, they fall 
short of important standards pro- 
posed in the 1959 Standard Juvenile 
Court Act, although the draftsmen of 
two of the acts (Minnesota’s and Ore- 
gon’s) drew upon preliminary drafts 
of the 1959 Standard Act and also 
added their own creative and usually 
acceptable variations. None of the 
new statutes, however, establishes the 
juvenile court as an autonomous divi- 
sion of the highest court of general 
trial jurisdiction or organizes the 
judges as a guiding board for juvenile 
court services. They do not set up a 
statewide probation service for the 
court, under the control of the judges, 
and they do not have a statewide plan 
for juvenile detention services. 

The drafting of the new law in 
Maine (ch. 342), which, like the pre- 
vious law, gives the municipal court 
exclusive original jurisdiction over 
juveniles under seventeen, was not 
influenced by the Standard Act. Al- 
though the court has this jurisdiction, 
in any case the child may be bound 
over for the grand jury if the court 
makes a finding that he is a danger- 
ous person and a menace to the safety 
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of the community. The jurisdictional 
provisions are archaic. The detention 
provisions authorize use of jails and 
bail, and a fine is authorized for of- 
fenses which, if committed by an 
adult, would draw a fine (although, in 
the event of default, the child may 
not be imprisoned). Other provisions 
—e.g., for a juvenile court commitment 
to the reformatory and for a transfer 
from the training school to the reform- 
atory—also vary from the Standard 
Act. 


Under the rewritten Minnesota 
juvenile court law (ch. 685) , as before, 
in counties with a population of over 
100,000 the district court is the juve- 
nile court; in other counties the pro- 
bate court is the juvenile court. The 
act uses the terms “delinquent child,” 
“neglected child,” and “dependent 
child”; in the Standard Act these 
terms are avoided and the court is not 
given jurisdiction over dependent 
children. The matter of terminology 
is less important that the specifications 
under each of these headings. The 
Standard Act limits the definition of 
“delinquent child” to violations of 
law; the definition in the Minnesota 
act includes truants, those who are 
beyond control of their parents, and 
others. The Standard Act provides 
that children sixteen and over who 
commit an act which, if committed by 
an adult, would be a felony may be 
transferred to criminal court; the Min- 
nesota act sets the age for such trans- 
fers at fourteen and over. 


The new act is one of the few breaks 
with the traditional form of “indeter- 
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minate” commitment for a child’s 
minority: it provides that placements 
in custody or to the Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission shall be for a speci- 
fied length of time set by the court, 
subject to renewals which shall not 
extend beyond minority. (The new 
Standard Act provides for a three- 
year commitment in all cases.) Place- 
ment of a neglected or dependent 
child shall be for a specified length of 
time set by the court not to exceed one 
year, but again these orders may be 
renewed. The act authorizes juvenile 
detention in a jail, but specifies that 
it shall be in a room separate from 
that used for adults. 

Under the previously existing law 
in Oregon, juvenile court jurisdiction 
was not exclusive (except in Mult- 
nomah County). The new law (ch. 
432) gives exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion over children under eighteen to 
the county court in certain counties, 
to the circuit court in others, and to 
the Domestic Relations Department 
of the Circuit Court in Multnomah 
County. It authorizes the judge to ap- 
point one or more referees, and re- 
quires that a referee be appointed in 
every county not having a resident 
juvenile court judge. It also requires 
that in a county having a population 
of over 10,000 the juvenile court 
judge or judges shall appoint a juve- 
nile advisory council; in any other 
county, the juvenile court judge may 
do so. Preliminary investigation and 
unofficial disposition prior to the fil- 
ing of a petition are authorized; in- 
vestigation is required once the peti- 
tion is filed. 

Other procedural provisions are 
similar to those in the Standard Juve- 
nile Court Act, but some important 
ones are not. Transfer of a child to 
criminal court may be made in the 
case of any criminal offense or even 
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a violation of a municipal ordinance. 
Also, the age of the child at the time 
of transfer, rather than at the time of 
commission of the act, governs in 
Oregon. This provision is subject to 
abuse; it permits action to be delayed 
until the age at which transfer is au- 
thorized has been reached. By blanket 
order the court may provide that all 
traffic violations be remanded to the 
criminal court—that is, it has author- 
ity to legislate away some of its juris- 
diction. Jail detention is guarded 
against, but is not prohibited to the 
same degree as in the Standard Act. 
The new law includes a provision 
that if a parent or guardian is with- 
out sufficient financial means to em- 
ploy an attorney, the court must ap- 
point one to represent him. The Min- 
nesota act also declares that the child 
and the parents have a right to coun- 
sel; further, if they desire but are un- 
able to employ counsel, the court 
must appoint counsel to represent 
them. Reasonable compensation for 
an attorney appointed by the court 
to serve as counsel or guardian ad 
litem is charged to the county. A 
specific provision on the right to 
counsel appears in the Standard Act 
for the first time in the 1959 edition. 
A new Indiana law (ch. 75) pro- 
vides that before a hearing concern- 
ing a delinquent child is concluded, 
a written prehearing investigation 
report prepared by a probation officer 
and meeting the standards prescribed 
by the state probation director must 
be presented to and considered by the 
judge. It also authorizes a prehearing 
physical and mental examination 
where the court or the investigating 
authority considers it desirable. If the 
child is thereafter committed to a 
penal or correctional institution, a 
report of the investigation shall be 
sent at the time of commitment. 
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Similar provisions are new in the 1959 
Standard Juvenile Court Act. 

Following the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing the 
legislature to establish a separate juve- 
nile court, the Nebraska legislature 
passed an act permitting a county 
having a population of 50,000 or more 
to establish a separate juvenile court 
(L.B. 127). 


Transfers between Juvenile and 
Criminal Court 

A detail of juvenile court procedure, 
but a critical one, is the exercise of 
the juvenile court judge’s discretion 
in considering whether to transfer a 
case to criminal court under the stat- 
ute. The Standard Juvenile Court Act 
and many juvenile court laws provide 
that the juvenile court may transfer 
cases of children sixteen or seventeen 
years old who have committed acts 
which would be felonies if committed 
by adults. The Standard Act declares 
that a transfer may be made only 
“after full investigation and a hearing 
[if the judge] deems it contrary to the 
best interest of the child or the public 
to retain jurisdiction.” As observed 
above, the new juvenile court laws 
fall short of this standard. 

The model act does not attempt to 
set forth the criteria governing the 
exercise of the juvenile court judge’s 
discretion, but in recent years several 
state supreme courts have done so. A 
well-reasoned opinion on the subject 
has been handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey, in State 
of New Jersey v. Van Buren, 29 N.]J. 
548, 150 A. 2d 649 (1959). The New 
Jersey statute authorizes transfer 
where it appears to the satisfaction 
of the juvenile and domestic relations 
court that the child should not be 
dealt with by that court because he 
“either .. . is an habitual offender or 
has been charged with an offense of a 


heinous nature, under circumstances 
which may require the imposition of a 
sentence rather than the disposition 
permitted by this chapter for the wel- 
fare of society.” In a case in which 
the child’s act, had it been committed 
by an adult, would have constituted 
murder, the juvenile court, following 
a hearing, transferred for criminal 
prosecution. The Supreme Court held 
that a proper hearing had been con- 
ducted, and the necessary considera- 
tion had been given so that a due 
exercise of discretion had occurred. 
In its opinion it offered a thorough 
analysis of the elements that should 
be considered by the juvenile court: 


In considering whether a hearing is re- 
quired and if so its nature, it is necessary 
to keep in mind what is and is not 
determined when the juvenile court de- 
cides to refer the matter. Is is clear that 
the court does not pass upon guilt of 
crime or upon the existence of delinquency. 
Rather the question is whether the cause 
shall be prosecuted under the criminal 
statute or under the juvenile delinquency 
act. A finding of juvenile delinquency 
upon the basis of the conduct charged is 
neither required nor authorized. What 
must appear “to the satisfaction” of the 
juvenile court is that the person is “an 
habitual offender” or “has been charged 
with an offense of a heinous nature, under 
circumstances which may require the im- 
position of a sentence rather than the dis- 
position permitted by this chapter for the 
welfare of society” (emphasis added). A 
decision to refer the complaint to the 
prosecutor is not a disposition of the com- 
plaint. Thus the decision to relinquish 
jurisdiction is not included in N.J.S. 2A: 
4-37 or R.R. 6:9-11 in the specification of 
the dispositions the juvenile court may 
make of a child upon a finding of delin- 
quency. ... 

Defendant appears to contend that the 
ultimate test is whether the juvenile can 
be rehabilitated under the provisions of 
the juvenile act. Some states have legislated 
that standard. . . . That is not the only 
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conceivable approach. . . . For example, 
section 10 of the Standard Juvenile Court 
Act (revision of 1949) prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Probation and 
Parole Association authorizes, as to a juve- 
nile age 16 or over, a transfer of the cause 
if the offense would amount to a felony 
in the case of an adult, and “if the court 
after full investigation deems it contrary 
to the best interest of such child or of the 
public to retain jurisdiction” (emphasis 
added)... . If our legislature had intended 
that capacity for rehabilitation under the 
juvenile act be the sole criterion, it would 
have so stated in such simple terms. 
Rather it specified incorrigibility as one 
basis for transfer in its reference to “habit- 
ual offenders” and then added a distinct, 
alternative ground, to wit, if the juvenile 
“has been charged with an offense of a 
heinous nature, under circumstances which 
may require the imposition of a sentence 
rather than the disposition permitted by 
this chapter for the welfare of society.” 
Thus a case may be referred to the prose- 
cutor when the circumstances indicate that, 
if the charge is ultimately established, 
society would be better served by the 
criminal process by reason of the greater 
security which may be achieved or the 
deterring effect which that process is 
thought to accomplish. . . . 

[In the hearing] there is no contested 
issue in the ordinary sense. . . . If the 
basic question is whether the juvenile is 
“an habitual offender,” the court should 
inform the juvenile of the information re- 
vealed by its investigation, to the end 
that he may admit or deny it. If there is a 
denial, the court may wish proof if the 
area of dispute is critical. If the cardinal 
circumstance is a charge of a heinous of- 
fense, the court should reveal to the juve- 
nile the charge as made by the State. The 
truth of the charge is not in issue; the 
question of fact is merely the existence of 
the charge. If the charge is murder, no 
more need appear to satisfy the court than 
that the nature of the offense is heinous. 
... If a crime other than murder is in- 
volved, the court may wish a more de- 
tailed account of the circumstances as the 
State claims them to be, to the end that 
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it may determine whether the offense as 
alleged is heinous. . . . In all cases it 
should permit the juvenile to advance such 
relevant facts (apart from the issue of 
guilt) as he may wish to place before it. 
. . . In the present case, testimony was 
offered with respect to the commission of 
the crime and defendant’s role therein, 
with cross-examination by counsel for 
defendant. Such proof was unnecessary, 
since as stated above the court was con- 
cerned with the existence of the charge 
and not its truth.... 

Defendant complains that the court re- 
fused to order a psychiatric study. It was 
not then nor is it now suggested that 
defendant suffers from any mental in- 
firmity. Rather counsel for defendant was 
of the view that the juvenile court is 
bound to order an investigation of that 
type to ascertain what, if anything, it 
might reveal. We of course do not suggest 
that a defense of insanity as such may be 
tendered the juvenile court on this prelim- 
inary inquiry. .. . There is nothing to 
indicate the study would aid the court, 
and hence the refusal to order one was 
within its sound discretion. . . . Defend- 
ant’s criticism of the hearing and of the 
court’s decision to refer the matter rests 
primarily upon the misconception that the 
court was required to sit as a committing 
magistrate upon a criminal charge under 
R.R. 3:2-3 and hence had to find there 
was probable cause to believe that an of- 
fense was committed and that defendant 
committed it. The statute distinctly sepa- 
rates the jurisdictional decision from the 
criminal procedure. .. . 


Compare In re Smith, 326 P. 2d 835 
(1958), in which the juvenile court 
procedure was held to violate due 
process of law. Unlike the New Jersey 
court, the Oklahoma Criminal Court 
of Appeals considered that the gravity 
of the charge did not call for less 
consideration of the circumstances, 
but more. It stated: “Certainly no 
graver concern can confront a juve- 
nile court than that of certification of 
a child for prosecution for the crime 
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of murder.” A question having been 
raised as to the child’s mental capac- 
ity, the appellate court ordered him 
committed to the state hospital for 
observation and report to the court. 


The Advisory Council of Judges of 
NPPA has in preparation a pamphlet 
on the subject of transfer of cases be- 
tween juvenile and criminal courts. 


Juvenile Court Proceedings and 
Double Jeopardy 


Does the principle of double jeop- 
ardy apply to juvenile court proceed- 
ings? The Standard Act declares that 
it does: “When a petition has been 
filed a child shall not thereafter be 
subject to a criminal prosecution 
based on the facts giving rise to the 
petition” (except for transfers dis- 
cussed above, p. 82 et seq.). Few deci- 
sions have dealt with the point. In a 
recent Maryland case a boy had been 
adjudicated delinquent and commit- 
ted. He escaped from the institution, 
and on recapture was returned to the 
juvenile court, which transferred juris- 
diction to the criminal court, where 
he was convicted on the charge pre- 
viously tried in juvenile court. The 
majority opinion in the Court of Ap- 
peals held that the doctrine of double 
jeopardy did not apply since the juve- 
nile court adjudication is noncrimi- 
nal.—Moquin v. Maryland, 216 Md. 
524, 140 A. 2d 914 (1958). A dissent- 
ing opinion agreed that the doctrine 
of double jeopardy was not applicable, 
but argued that it was too late for the 
juvenile court to waive its jurisdic- 
tion; once the court took jurisdiction 
to treat the child, it could not there- 
after waive. 

The argument used for this position 
would seem to argue also for applica- 
tion of the double jeopardy rule. The 
dissenting opinion reads: 


The consequences permissible under the 
statute as the majority read it are such as 
to suggest strongly that the reading is 
wrong. The juvenile court could find a 
child, who had committed an act other- 
wise criminal, to be delinquent and assume 
jurisdiction and commit the child to the 
training school. Years later, if the child 
was thought to be “incorrigible” or a “tru- 
ant,” the juvenile court could waive in 
favor of the criminal court so that he could 
be charged with the original criminal acts 
and tried and sentenced. Reformation and 
rehabilitation would not seem to be fos- 
tered by hanging over every juvenile de- 
linquent committed for doing what would 
have been criminal, if done by an adult, a 
Damoclean sword of ever present threat of 
criminal prosecution, which would fall 
upon the doing of noncriminal acts far less 
serious than the original charges. . . . It 
is not difficult to see other objections to a 
construction which permits a waiver after 
juvenile court jurisdiction has been taken. 
The Act goes no further than to provide 
in Sec. 83(e) that neither the disposition 
of the child nor any evidence given shall 
be admissible as evidence against him “in 
any case or proceeding in any other court.” 
Undoubtedly, the judges are careful not 
to permit a child to incriminate himself 
until a decision is made that he is a de- 
linquent and jurisdiction is assumed. It 
must be equally true that after the court 
takes jurisdiction of the child as delin- 
quent, he urges him to cooperate with the 
court and the probation officers and to 
reveal fully all that has gone on in the 
past in the hope that it might help the 
court in the work of rehabilitation. If, 
after these frank disclosures have been 
obtained, the court should decide that the 
court is going to waive in favor of the 
criminal court, there would appear to be 
no statutory reason why the statements 
made or the facts they establish could not 
be used in aid of the prosecution in the 
criminal court. If this were done, as a 
practical matter it would hamper, if not 
destroy, the ability of the probation work- 
ers to obtain the confidence and coopera- 
tion of many delinquent children, and 
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certainly would be seriously detrimental 
to the work of rehabilitation. 

Without deciding whether jeopardy 
can ever attach to a disposition made 
by a juvenile court, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
declared that a detention hearing has 
not reached the stage at which it can 
be said that the juvenile’s liberty has 
been placed in jeopardy, and that 
jeopardy does not attach to a hearing 
held to determine whether a child’s 
case shall be transferred to criminal 
court.—U.S. v. Dickerson, September 
30, 1959. 


Family Problems in Court 

The Connecticut legislature has es- 
tablished (by Public Act 531) a fam- 
ily relations term of the Superior 
Court in each county for the hearing 
of divorce actions, separation, annul- 
ment of marriage, civil actions for 
support, custody of children or men- 
tally ill persons, adoption, guardian- 
ship, and other matters concerning 
children or family relations. The act 
provides for the appointment of do- 
mestic relations officers and other per- 
sonnel to be appointed by the judges 
of the court. For the purpose of any 
investigation or pretrial conference 
the judge may also employ the services 
of any probation officer, including of- 
ficers under the direction of the State 
Commission on Adult Probation, or 
any physician, psychologist, psychia- 
trist, or family counselor. The act 
authorizes the judge to exclude the 
public from the family relations ses- 
sion and protects the privacy of its 
records. It provides that in any matri- 
monial action before final judgment 
the judge may require either or both 
parties to appear before him, a referee, 
or other disinterested person, for the 
purpose of attempting a reconciliation 
or adjustment of differences. The per- 
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son designated for this responsibility 
shall report to the court only the fact 
of whether or not reconciliation can 
be effected, but shall not divulge in- 
formation given to him by the parties 
except with their consent. 

In New York the appellate divisions 
or the supreme courts (the trial 
courts) in each district may promul- 
gate rules for the establishment of 
marital conciliation services (ch. 423) , 
which may be provided directly by 
the court or by volunteers, upon con- 
sent of the parties. Rules must provide 
for the confidentiality of all records 
and proceedings. 


Probation Service 

The states have finally begun to 
raise the level of local probation serv- 
ice through a seemingly natural de- 
vice, subsidy. New York led the way 
in 1955 (ch. 602; see “Legislation and 
Court Decisions,” NPPA JourNat, 
July, 1956, p. 272). In 1959 three states 
—Indiana, Ohio, and Washington— 
adopted the same plan, in each case 
initiated and supported by the NPPA 
state citizen council on crime and cor- 
rection. The Colorado legislature also 
enacted a subsidy plan. 

In Indiana the juvenile court proba- 
tion staffs also do adult probation 
work. A program of state aid for the 
support of the county probation serv- 
ices, administered by the Department 
of Correction, has been established 
(ch. 272). As in the New York subsidy 
plan, funds are available either to 
establish and maintain probation 
service in counties where it has not 
heretofore existed, or to augment and 
maintain additional probation serv- 
ices. To be eligible for grants, counties 
must employ probation officers certi- 
fied by the state department, as in the 
New York act. Grants may be up to 
50 per cent in cases of financial dis- 
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tress and extreme need for probation 
services, but state aid covering 50 per 
cent of the total cost of probation 
services may not continue at this rate 
for more than two years. A first ap- 
propriation of $250,000 for the next 
biennium has been made to the pro- 
bation services fund. 

The Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Pro- 
bation Development was established 
(by H. B. 547) within the Division of 
Juvenile Research, Classification, and 
Training of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene and Correction. The bureau 
shall consist of a chief, who is required 
to have a master’s degree in social 
work or its equivalent and at least 
five years’ experience in probation or 
correction; and other personnel neces- 
sary for the performance of the func- 
tions of the new division. The pro- 
gram is administered in accordance 
with rules promulgated by the chief 
of the division of juvenile research 
with the approval of the director of the 
department. It makes available reim- 
bursement up to 50 per cent of the 
salary and travel expenses of proba- 
tion staff, to establish and maintain 
probation service in counties in which 
it has not heretofore existed, and to 
increase the number of officers in any 
county and maintain such additional 
officers. Half the appropriation is al- 
lotted to counties of more than 400,- 
000 population; the other half is for 
smaller counties. The state’s contribu- 
tion is limited to $3,000 annually for 
a supervisor’s salary, $2,400 for a pro- 
bation officer’s salary, and $1,500 for 
the salary of any other employee. To 
receive a grant a county must comply 
with personnel standards prescribed 
by the Bureau of Juvenile Probation 
Development. A _ probation officer 
must have at least a bachelor’s degree. 
In cases of extreme hardship or need, 
the state’s maximum contribution 
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may be increased to 80 per cent of its 
probation expenditures, for not longer 
than two years. 

In Washington a new act (ch. 331) 
establishes a program of state aid for 
county probation services. A proba- 
tion services account, administered by 
the director of the Department of In- 
stitutions, is set up to apportion, to 
counties of the third class and lower 
classification, grants up to one-third 
of the counties’ expenditures for pro- 
bation counselors, to establish proba- 
tion services where they have not 
heretofore existed and to increase the 
number of probation counselors. New 
probation counselors in counties re- 
questing the state grant must conform 
to personnel standards as provided in 
the act. The minimum requirement is 
a bachelor of arts degree, and personal 
qualifications determined by the pre- 
siding judge. In cases of emergency, 
financial hardship, or extreme need 
for probation services, the director may 
increase the percentage of state aid 
to an eligible county to 50 per cent 
for not more than two years. 

The Colorado act (ch. 73) appropri- 
ates $50,000 for reimbursement, to 
counties of 25,000 population or over 
or groups of counties whose combined 
populations are 25,000 or over, up to 
one-half the salaries of probation of- 
ficers meeting standards set by the 
director of institutions. The act itself | 
sets a minimum qualification of a 
bachelor’s degree and either a year’s 
experience or a year of graduate study. 
A previously existing limitation on 
the number of probation officers who 
may be appointed was removed. 

In Minnesota a new act (ch. 698) 
provides for juvenile probation and 
parole service to be given by the 
Youth Conservation Commission in 
counties of over 100,000 population. 
Other counties may call upon the 
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Commission for service in cooperation 
with the judges concerned. The com- 
mission shall provide supervision to 
probation officers in counties of under 
100,000 population, to insure high 
and uniform standards of operation. 
In those counties, officers appointed 
shall come under civil service; pre- 
viously, they served at the pleasure 
of the judges. 

Administrative organization of pro- 
bation is affected by correction de- 
partment acts in Colorado and Min- 
nesota (see p. 89) and a parole act 
in Nevada (see p. 90). 


Sentencing and Probation 
Procedure 

One more state has adopted a man- 
datory presentence investigation in 
serious cases, as proposed in the Stand- 
ard Probation and Parole Act. About 
half a dozen states now have such a 
requirement. Under a new law in 
Indiana (ch. 246), made a reality by 
the subsidy act (see p. 85), no de- 
fendant convicted of a crime for which 
the punishment may be imprisonment 
for a year or more shall be committed 
before a written investigation report 
is presented to and considered by the 
sentencing court. The content of the 
investigation shall be as prescribed 
by the state probation director of the 
department of correction. The pre- 
commitment investigation may in- 
clude a physical and mental examina- 
tion of the defendant where the sen- 
tencing court or investigating author- 
ity deems it desirable. If the defend- 
ant is thereafter committed to a penal 
or correctional institution the investi- 
gating agency shall send a written 
report of its investigation to it. 

Suspended sentence without proba- 
tion, an advanced judicial invention, 
is given too little attention or recogni- 
tion as a practical disposition. Pecul- 
iarly, instead of being reinforced by 


probation legislation it is frequently 
unrecognized in probation laws, which 
are often interpreted as preempting 
the power of suspended sentence, so 
that no common law power remains 
in the courts. In some states, and in 
the Standard Probation and Parole 
Act, the common law power in the 
courts has survived or is specifically 
recognized in the statutes. 


Negative decisions on suspended 
sentence were recently handed down 
in several states. The California Su- 
preme Court has held that the court 
has no power to suspend sentence ex- 
cept as an incident to granting proba- 
tion.—Oster v. Municipal Court, 45 
Cal. 2d 134, 287 P. 2d 755 (1955). 
The District Court of Appeal of 
Florida interpreted the probation act 
as forbidding suspended sentence 
without probation.—Bateh v. State, 101 
So. 2d 869 (1958); the legislature, how- 
ever, enacted legislation in 1957 (ch. 
57-284) authorizing “withheld sen- 
tences” for five years. And the Arizona 
Supreme Court likewise declared that 
the power of the courts to suspend 
sentence in a criminal case is not an 
inherent power but exists solely by 
virtue of statute.—Peterson v. Flood, 
84 Ariz. 256, 326 P. 2d 845 (1958). 
Other courts take a different view of 
the question, but the solution requires 
the enactment of statutes which clear- 
ly establish the power of courts to 
suspend sentence without probation. 


Laws modernizing probation (ex- 
cept for service) are much too rare. 
In recent years few such laws have 
been enacted. The Florida legislature, 
however (in ch. 59-130), has dealt 
with eligibility and procedure. 
Amendments to the existing law pro- 
vide that a defendant convicted of 
any crime except one punishable by 
death is eligible for probation. For- 
merly offenses punishable by life im- 
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prisonment were also excluded. Many 
states still have similar exclusions. 
Further amendment authorizes the 
use of probation without adjudication 
of guilt. In North Dakota under the 
previous law only first offenders were 
eligible for probation. This limitation 
was removed (ch. 135), although pro- 
bation is still barred for certain of- 
fenses. 

A Colorado case has held that the 
district court may not require the 
defendant to post an appearance bond 
with the county sheriff or the proba- 
tion officer as a condition of probation. 
—Logan v. People, 332 P. 2d 897 
(1958). (The decision is the subject 
of a note in the Howard Law Journal, 
June, 1959, p. 232, which cites a Cal- 
ifornia case declaring that the court 
may require the defendant to post 
bond for the faithful performance of 
any conditions of probation, and an- 
other California case upholding the 
condition that the defendant be able 
to respond to any civil action judg- 
ment rendered against him.) The Col- 
orado Supreme Court declared that 
the probation act does not specifically 
authorize such a condition and that 
any implied condition must be one 
that would support the rehabilitation 
of the probationer. The proposed con- 
dition would not, said the court, and 
it might make worthy applicants in- 
eligible for probation if they were not 
able to furnish a bond, thus having a 
merely punitive effect. The decision 
states, perhaps for the first time, an 
important principle in shaping the 
conditions of probation: 


Since the purpose of probation is edu- 
cational and reconstructive rather than 
primarily punitive or oppressive, the pro- 
gram of probation should envisage only 
such terms and conditions as are clearly 
and specifically spelled out in the statutes, 
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and such other conditions as fit the proba- 
tioner by education and rehabilitation to 
take his place in society. 


The New Jersey appellate division 
reversed a probation revocation for 
defendant’s failure to maintain con- 
tinuous employment.—State v. Moretti, 
50 N.J. Super. 223, 141 A. 2d 810 
(1958). The appellate court reviewed 
in detail the evidence at the revoca- 
tion hearing: 


We feel that all the testimony clearly 
indicates that, even if there were violations, 
the violations were technical and not will- 
ful and that defendant established valid 
excuses if not reasons for his noncompli- 
ance. Certainly, it cannot be denied that 
had defendant been seriously injured in an 
accident requiring hospitalization for 
months, or stricken with some physical 
disease rendering him unable to work, no 
court would be justified in holding that he 
had violated the gainful employment con- 
dition of his probation. We hold that his 
mental illness impediment amounted to a 
lawful excuse. . . . Revocation should not 
be used as a means of resolving difficult 
cases... . There should be as much con- 
structive purpose in committing an al- 
leged violator to prison as there was in 
placing him on probation in the first in- 
stance. Probation conditions are a means 
to an end, not an end in themselves. We 
are on the path to greater success in our 
treatment of probationers when we are 
able to interpret to them the specific re- 
strictions imposed on them, not as blue- 
prints of the perfect man, but rather as 
guides to probationers’ growth in their 
responsibility from day to day. 


The trial judge had expressed fears 
of criticism if a mentally ill person 
were released on probation and then 
committed another crime. Although 
acknowledging the validity of these 
fears, the appellate court, citing sev- 
eral sociological studies and opinions 
on probation, declared: 
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We should not hesitate to advocate and 
sponsor probation when it shall appear 
that the best interests of the public as well 
as the defendant will be subserved thereby. 
. .. Society and the probationer will benefit 
despite the sometime justifiable fears and 
risks. 


The case is also interesting for the 
unusual action taken by the appellate 
court. In reinstituting probation it 
imposed as an additional and supple- 
mental condition the requirement 
that the defendant report for psychi- 
atric treatment. 


Correctional Organization and 
Institutions 


Comprehensive separate correction- 
al departments were established in 
Colorado and Minnesota by acts which 
bring together the numerous interre- 
lated correctional functions, including 
institutional and community services, 
juvenile and adult. 

The Minnesota legislature set up a 
Department of Corrections (ch. 263), 
headed by a Commissioner of Cor- 
rections appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for a term of six years. The 
department consists of a Division of 
Youth Conservation directed by a 
deputy appointed by the Commis- 
sioner and serving at his pleasure, and 
a Division of Adult Corrections (pro- 
bation, parole, and institutions) di- 
rected by a deputy likewise appointed 
by the Commissioner and serving at 
his pleasure. Administration of the 
state prison and reformatories and 
responsibilities relating to prisons, 
jails, and lockups are transferred from 
the Commissioner of Public Welfare 
to the new department. 

The board of parole and probation 
is renamed the Adult Corrections 
Commision; it is placed in the Divi- 


sion of Adult Corrections. The Com- 
missioner appoints probation and pa- 
role agents and staff for the Youth 
Conservation Commission, all of 
whom are now placed under civil 
service. The number of members of 
the Youth Conservation Commission 
is changed from five to six, still in- 
cluding the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare and adding the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Corrections in charge of 
the Division of Youth Conservation 
as chairman and director of the Com- 
mission. Formerly another member of 
the Youth Conservation Commission 
was the chairman of the state board 
of parole; and the chairman of the 
Youth Conservation Commission for- 
merly was designated by the governor 
from among the appointed members. 

A comparable administrative plan 
is achieved by revisions in the laws 
affecting the Colorado Department of 
Public Institutions. Under one act 
(ch. 35) the department, which has 
had jurisdiction of juvenile and adult 
correctional institutions, also receives 
responsibility for the State Children’s 
Home at Denver; institutions other 
than correctional are placed in other 
departments. Previously the governor 


‘appointed all personnel; the new act 


provides for appointments by the 
director, and, as before, under civil 
service. Parole functions are placed 
within the department under a new 
Division of Parole. The department’s 
probation responsibility is summar- 
ized above (ch. 73, p. 86). 

The Western Interstate Corrections 
Compact was enacted in Colorado 
(ch. 159), Idaho (ch. 56), Montana 
(ch. 236), Nevada (ch. 466), New Mex- 
ico (ch. 112), Oregon (ch. 290), Utah 
(ch. 129), Washington (ch. 287), and 
Wyoming (ch. 114). The compact 
authorizes contracts for confinement 
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of inmates sent by one state to an in- 
stitution in another state. 

Three additional states enacted a 
“Huber Act,” pioneered by Wisconsin. 
Typically the act authorizes the em- 
ployment of misdemeanant prisoners 
outside the institution, and control of 
the prisoner’s pay for the benefit of 
his family and his own account and 
toward payment of his maintenance. 
North Carolina alters the pattern by 
making the work release plan applic- 
able to persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment for terms not exceeding five years 
in the state prison, on recommenda- 
tion of the presiding judge or the 
board of parole (ch. 126). Prisoners 
granted work release privileges may 
be quartered in local confinement fa- 
cilities approved by the state prison 
department. Other states that enacted 
similar laws in 1959 were Montana 
(ch. 249) and Oregon (ch. 345). 

Colorado passed a law for a central- 
ized juvenile parole board (ch. 95); 
Missouri passed a law on uniform 
mandatory disposition of intrastate 
detainers (H.B. 259); New Hampshire 
passed the interstate detainer agree- 
ment (ch. 107); New Mexico estab- 
lished a division of prison industries 
for the state penitentiary and a citi- 
zens’ advisory council on prison indus- 
tries (ch. 369); North Carolina liber- 
alized the law authorizing sale of 
products of prisoners (ch. 170); Ohio 
authorized boards of county commis- 
sioners to operate county rehabilita- 
tion work camps for convicted mis- 
demeanants under twenty-five (H.B. 
784); South Dakota increased the al- 
lowance for a person being discharged 
from prison from up to $5 to up to 
$15 (ch. 42); Washington established 
state merit civil service for personnel 
of the department of institutions and 
the board of prison terms and paroles 
(ch. 293). 


Parole 

Almost all parole boards are now in- 
dependent of the governor. In contrast 
to the old form of part-time, ex-officio 
membership, more and more boards 
have specially selected members who 
serve full time. But a professional con- 
sideration of prisoners for parole re- 
quires more time than most boards 
are able to give. Several states in 1959 
responded to this situation by enlarg- 
ing their parole boards. 

In Nevada the Board of Parole 
Commissioners was expanded from 
five to six persons (ch. 461). The act 
also provides for the appointment by 
the chief probation and parole officer 
of assistants under the classitied civil 
service, serving the board and courts 
under an administrative district struc- 
ture for the state. It calls for central- 
ized formulation of probation and pa- 
role methods, in-service training 
courses, and an annual report. The 
Ohio pardon and parole commission 
was enlarged to five members (H.B. 
671) ; the act also revised some details 
of parole administration and proce- 
dure. The Oregon Board of Parole and 
Probation was expanded from three 
members to five (ch. 327). The Wash- 
ington Board of Prison Terms and Pa- 
roles was expanded from three mem- 
bers to five, and their salaries were 
increased (ch. 32). The act also au- 
thorizes the board to meet in panels 
consisting of at least two members, 
with power to make decisions in indi- 
vidual cases. Decisions on board policy 
require a majority of the whole board. 


Autuor’s Nore: Last year’s article on 
developments in correctional law for 1958 
(NPPA Journat, April, 1959) had a para- 
graph (p. 217) stating that chapter 35 of 
the New Jersey laws authorized contiguous 
judicial districts to form an interdistrict 
probation department. This was an error: 
New Jersey did not pass such a law. 
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National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
Swampscott, Mass., May 31-June 3, 1959 


so a 


Workshop Summaries 


[We regret that lack of space permits us to print only a few of the 


Administrative Problems of Juvenile Law Enforcement 


many excellent summaries prepared by the recorders.—Ed.] 


Chairman: MatrHew F. Conno.iy, Legal Advisor to the Police Com- 


missioner, Boston. 


Discussants: CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. CUMMINGS, Director, Boston Police Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau; INsPecToR Harry Fox, Director, Philadelphia Police Juvenile 
Division; LIEUTENANT WILLIAM E. May, Director, Providence Police Juvenile 
Division; THomas McLAucHLin, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Boston; 
CAPTAIN NorMAN T. SCHLEIGH, Director, Baltimore Police Academy. 


Recorder: VINCENT J. COLAGIOVANNI, Casework Supervisor, Division of Proba- 


tion and Parole, Rhode Island. 





The chairman commented that the 
public is aware of juvenile delin- 
quency through continuous reporting 
in the press and other media, and that 
though police officials are primarily 
investigators, they are very much in- 
terested in the services that other 
agencies render. 

Capt. Cummings described the Bos- 
ton Juvenile Aid Bureau. Over four 
hundred Boston police officers applied 
to be assigned to this unit; only 
twenty-six were selected on the basis 
of their special skills and academic 
training. 

Referrals to the Bureau, which may 
come from any community agency or 
from parents, are channeled to the 
appropriate police precincts or di- 
vision; however, the officers assigned 
to the Bureau take over and handle 
all aspects of the cases. 

First-offender cases that are not too 
serious are evaluated at the Bureau, 
where offenders are interviewed with 
their parents. They are then released 
to the custody of their parents or an- 


other responsible member of the fam- 
ily with the firm admonition that a 
second offense will bring them to the 
juvenile court. If the offender or his 
family have some particular problem 
for which they need help, the police 
refer them to an appropriate agency. 
Capt. Cummings doubted whether 
parental failings could be held re- 
sponsible for much juvenile delin- 
quency. Since February, 1958, when 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau was set up, 
only .5 per cent of the 6,000 juvenile 
first offenders originally released to 
their parents or other members of the 
family have been returned as second 
offenders. This seems to indicate that, 
when alerted by the police to the dif- 
ficulties of their children, most par- 
ents will resolve the problem ade- 
quately. Second offenders are always 
sent to court. 

The police should confine their 
activities to police duties and re- 
sponsibilities—preserving the peace 
and protecting life and property. The 
Boston area has over 250 public and 
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private community agencies, which 
often duplicate services. The Bureau 
does not wish to supplant any of 
these agencies. 

Capt. Cummings took issue with 
the view that juveniles commit only 
minor offenses. He believes that they 
often commit serious and vicious 
crimes of an adult level, and that 
when they do they should not be 
given the protection of juvenile clas- 
sification. 

In one year the Bureau dealt with 
10,590 individuals, sending 3,000 
males and 645 females to court. Twen- 
ty-six officers and six women handle 
this volume of cases. The Bureau po- 
lice work closely with other author- 
ized agencies. They contact and check 
with various agencies daily and keep 
a record of this on the daily activity 
report. The captain of the division 
serves as a liaison officer between his 
men and other agencies. 

The chairman said that two grow- 
ing problems today are the wider use 
of dangerous weapons and the greater 
distribution of pornographic material. 

Capt. Schleigh stressed the need for 
closer working relations between the 
various police departments, court sys- 
tems, probation and parole services, 
and welfare agencies. Full coordina- 
tion would eliminate duplication of 
effort; the exchange of follow-up in- 
formation between probation and 
parole departments and other agen- 
cies would also help. 

He described the effective “Bat- 
taglia Plan,” named after an officer 
of the Baltimore Police Department. 
This system of checking operator’s 
licenses and registration certificates is 
designed to maintain a reasonable and 
routine check on adolescents; it has 
sharply reduced car thefts, unauthor- 
ized use of cars, and complaints that 
cars had been tampered with. The 
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Baltimore Sun commended the plan 
in a recent editorial and many state 
and police officials have inquired how 
it can be set up. 

Inspector Fox, administrative head 
of the Philadelphia Juvenile Bureau 
for the past fourteen years and a 
graduate of the FBI Academy, report- 
ed that his division has disposed of 
more than 100,000 complaints involv- 
ing youths. It is a strong unit that 
has full support of the community 
and the mayor. It investigates all of- 
fenders under eighteen years of age. 

With all the agencies working to- 
gether, delinquency—which has de- 
creased startlingly in the Philadelphia 
area—can be conquered. Inspector 
Fox’s recommendations to promote 
better understanding between the po- 
lice, courts, probation and parole 
services, and the detention facilities 
are as follows: 

1. Youth Study Center.—Police of- 
ficers might go to such centers to 
learn interview techniques. This 
would develop mutual respect be- 
tween the agency and police. 

2. Courts.—Police officers spend a 
considerable amount of time in mu- 
nicipal courts. A court team of police 
officers specially skilled in presenting 
cases would be valuable here. Only in 
unusual cases would the arresting of- 
ficer have to make the presentation to 
the court. 

8. Probation.—The exchange of 
lectures and talks by police officers 
and probation officials would lead to 
a better understanding of the role of 
each agency and of its responsibilities. 
In conjunction with this plan a Youth 
Counseling Commission might be de- 
veloped. 

4. Judges.—Judges should be more 
readily available for consultation. 

5. Special Schools.—Police should 
visit special schools that deal with 
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disciplinary problems, such as the 
community training schools. 
Inspector Fox said that the average 
police officer obtains during his train- 
ing period only a limited knowledge 


parole officer. Coordinated effort must 
come through a recognition of the 
need for it by the leaders of the var- 
ious agencies; they must be willing to 
collaborate and to discuss their prob- 


lems. 


of the objectives of the probation and 


Developing a Detention Service in Rural Areas 


Chairman: RayMonp L. MANELLA, Chief, Division of Training Schools, 
Maryland Department of Public Welfare. 

Discussants: JAMES I. CULLEN, Staff Assistant, Reception-Detention Facili- 
ties, Massachusetts Division of Youth Service; JoHN J. Downey, Consultant 
on Child Detention Care, New York State Department of Social Welfare; 
Herpert A. Kruecer, Chief, Bureau of Juvenile Probation and Detention, 
Virginia Department of Welfare and Institutions; RicHARpD A. RoBERTs, 


Director of Probation, First District, Connecticut State Juvenile Court. 
Recorder: GrorGE A. BARANEC, Director, Suffolk County Children’s Shelter, 


New York. 


Each discussant explained how de- 
tention services in the rural areas of 
his state are developing. Three types 
of plan were described: 

1. “Purchased services,” in which 
a detention home is operated by a 
large county with smaller neighbor- 
ing counties purchasing service on a 
per capita basis. New York State has 
developed most of its services by this 
system. 

2. Regional detention, by which 
two or more counties or cities build 
and operate a central detention home, 
as in Virginia. 

3. A state-operated system as in 
Massachusetts. 

New York and Virginia work on the 
premise that local authorities are re- 
sponsible for juvenile detention facili- 
ties, but that the state should super- 
vise and assist them. The New York 
Department of Social Welfare re- 
imburses 50 per cent of the operating 
expenses of a local detention facility. 
Virginia reimburses 100 per cent of 
the operating and equipment costs, 


two-thirds of the salaries of detention 
personnel, and one-half of the con- 
struction costs up to a limit of $50,000. 

The various states have different 
supervising agencies: New York, the 
Department of Social Welfare; Vir- 
ginia, the Department of Welfare and 
Institutions; Massachusetts, the Div- 
ision of Youth Service in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The speakers agreed about the pos- 
sible misuse of detention. Mr. Dow- 
ney pointed out that a recent study in 
New York revealed a lack of uniform 
understanding of what is meant by de- 
tention care. Mr. Cullen detailed the 
main advantages in the state opera- 
tion of detention facilities in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

During the discussion period Mr. 
Roberts gave a brief outline of deten- 
tion in Connecticut. The average 
length of stay in detention in his own 
county is two and a half days. When 
the probation department works 
closely with public and private agen- 
cies, lengthy detention is unnecessary. 
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Connecticut authorities believe that 
the probation department should 
operate detention facilities. Each po- 
lice department has a youth bureau 
attached to it. Children who have 
problems in the grade schools are 
sent to local clinics for help before 
delinquent patterns of behavior be- 
come set. Probation officers have low 
caseloads—the average is forty—and so 
are able to do intensive casework. Al- 
though there are many referrals on 
delinquency, action is taken quickly, 
as required by law. Although the sys- 
tem is farther advanced than in most 
other states, psychological or psychiat- 
ric testing before commitment is not 
required. 

Mr. Krueger commented that, in 
Virginia, children’s courts can set up 
their own detention facilities apart 
from the state service. At present there 
are eight local detention facilities and 
nine regional projects in various 
stages of development. Pointing up 
the need for additional detention 


services, he said that last year, in ad- 
dition to 3,700 detention admissions, 
4,000 juveniles had to be housed in 
jails. (In Virginia, jail detention of 
children over fourteen is lawful.) 

The group agreed that the rate of 
detention is an accurate barometer 
of the community’s facilities for treat- 
ment of children: usually the more 
numerous the facilities, the lower the 
rate of detention. 

The chairman concluded that there 
is no single approach to the problem 
of a statewide detention service, and 
that not enough experience has been 
accumulated to justify a decision on 
what plan is best. A statewide plan of 
some sort, however, is vital. Such a 
plan must rest on (1) the judiciary’s 
clear understanding of what deten- 
tion service is; (2) an adequate pro- 
bation service; (3) coordination with 
public and private agencies providing 
testing, diagnostic, and treatment serv- 
ices; and (4) a sound juvenile court 
law. 


Critique on Sentencing 


Moderator: G. HowLanp SHAw, Former Under Secretary of State; Member, 
Board of Trustees, National Probation and Parole Association. 

Discussants: Henry F. Brack, Attorney, Former Justice, Superior Court, 
White River Junction, Vt.; Freperick T. Doyle, Former District Attorney, 
Suffolk County, Mass.; JoHN R. GoopNnow, Former Justice, Superior Court 
and Supreme Court, New Hampshire; Jupce Patrick B. O’SULLIVAN, Chair- 


man, Connecticut Parole Board. 


Recorder: Sot Rusin, Counsel, National Probation and Parole Association. 


The session illuminated the view- 
points of a defense attorney, a prose- 
cutor, a judge, and a parole board 
member. The defense attorney, Mr. 
Black, cited cases from his experience 
illustrating (1) the fairly passive role 
of defense counsel; (2) the active role 
of the prosecutor in making a recom- 
mendation to the court; (3) sen- 


tences governed more by the judge’s 
personal reaction to the offense than 
by the needs of the defendant or the 
requirements of uniformity in sentenc- 
ing. (In one case cited, the result was 
an unduly severe sentence; in another, 
a sentence that was too lenient.) 
Judge Black’s experience as prose- 
cutor, judge, and defense counsel 
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leads him to the view that whatever 
deterrence exists in the process of 
criminal justice lies principally in 
prompt detection, apprehension, and 
trial, rather than in the sentence. He 
thought that subjecting all sentences 
to review by a panel of judges would, 
at least in part, avoid inconsistencies 
in sentencing. 

Mr. Doyle spoke of sentencing from 
the viewpoint of the district attorney. 
He declared that the district attorney 
was obliged to consider both the in- 
jured party and the defendant. In 
shaping his recommendation he must 
satisfy the need for maintaining the 
community’s respect for the law, a 
respect achieved not by severity but by 
the application of common sense to 
the sentence. Mr. Doyle condemned 
retribution as an ingredient in the 
sentence. Like Judge Black, he stress- 
ed the need for uniformity of sentenc- 
ing. He quoted from the state prison 
newspaper, the Mentor, to the effect 
that the chief cause of unrest and riots 
in the institutions is unequal sentenc- 
ing. 

Again referring to a procedure that 
Judge Black had endorsed, Mr. Doyle 
praised the system in Massachusetts 
which allows a defendant sentenced in 
the district court to appeal in the 
superior court. To illustrate the ef- 
fects of this he quoted figures for 
1958: in the 267 cases heard by the 
reviewing court, 42 sentences were 
modified, 30 were reduced, and 12 
were increased. 

Judge Goodnow spoke of sentencing 
from the judge’s point of view. Em- 
phasizing a point made by the two 
previous speakers, he stressed the 
need for uniformity in sentencing, 
using as an illustration the perform- 
ance of one judge whose sentencing of 
several defendants was patently ludi- 
crous, and appeared so to the public. 
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More or less equal sentences should 
have been imposed on three defend- 
ants who were involved in the same 
crime and who all pleaded guilty. 
However, the judge imposed one sen- 
tence after the first man’s plea, then 
heard the plea of the second man and 
imposed a different sentence, and im- 
mediately after that heard a third 
plea and imposed still another sen- 
tence. Evidently the judge’s mood 
was affected by his experience of sen- 
tencing each individual and resulted 
in markedly unequal sentences. 

In imposing sentence it is impor- 
tant to consider the individual, Judge 
Goodnow declared; but it is also im- 
portant to consider the necessity for 
maintaining public respect for the 
law, and this sometimes requires that 
the sentence go a little further than 
would be necessary only for treatment. 
He also pointed out that while the 
defendant on the one hand pleads for 
a mild sentence and the district at- 
torney on the other hand strives for 
an excessively severe one, the judge 
must maintain a balanced view. He 
stressed the importance of a presen- 
tence investigation to give the judge 
the facts and to suggest an attitude to 
base his sentence on. 

Judge Goodnow opposed board or 
commission sentencing. He favored a 
review after the sentence, when the 
defendant’s behavior may indicate 
any adjustment that may be neces- 
sary. In New Hampshire the mini- 
mum sentence is more or less auto- 
matically taken to indicate when 
parole should be granted. He disap- 
proved of this practice, pointing out 
that the minimum may be too high, 
or sometimes too low. He thought 
that since the sentence is imposed in 
the heat of battle the parole board 
can take a more objective view than 
the judge, is better able to individual- 
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ize, and should be free to do so with- 
out the restrictions of the minimum 
term. 

Judge O'Sullivan pointed to a 
variety of ways in which a judge may 
be led into error. He may have had 
a religious upbringing which leads 
him to exaggerate the enormity of 
particular crimes against the person, 
or he may have had experiences which 
give him a distorted concept of cer- 
tain crimes involving property. A 
judge may be an egoist, believing that 
he has a formula with which to 
achieve a perfect sentence. Accord- 
ingly, like two of the preceding speak- 
ers, Judge O’Sullivan advocated ju- 
dicial review of sentences. He pointed 
out that Mr. Doyle’s statistics of the 
Massachusetts appeals reveal a certain 
percentage of error in the work of the 
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sentencing judges, since the appellate 
court felt is necessary to alter many of 
the sentences. He thought that all 
states should have facilities for a re- 
view of this kind. Connecticut does 
have such a plan, but in the two or 
three hundred sentences reviewed 
since the law was passed, oniy fifteen 
have been changed. Judge O’Sullivan 
thought there could well have been 
more. Like one of the preceding 
speakers, he declared that disparity of 
sentences is a major cause of prison 
unrest. 

Pointing out that the members of 
the Connecticut parole board are all 
laymen in the correctional field, and 
unpaid, Judge O’Sullivan declared 
that a parole board should consist of 
professional correctional personnel. 
Amateurs are too capable of blunder. 


Counseling and Rehabilitation Techniques in the 


Adult Institution 
Chairman: E. PrResTON SHARP, Director, Philadelphia Youth Study Center. 
Discussants: ABELICIO CHAVEz, Correction Counselor, Soledad State Prison, 
Calif.; JoHn Garvin, Warden, Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, 
Ky.; SANGER Powers, Director, Division of Corrections, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Welfare; ALBERT C. WAGNER, Superintendent, New Jersey Reform- 


atory, Bordentown. 


Recorder: Lt. COLONEL Vircit P. Foster, Jr., Chief, Correction Division, 
Office of the Provost Marshal General, Department of the Army. 


The purpose of this workshop was 
to bring together some basic principles 
of group counseling which could serve 
as a check list for institutions start- 
ing this correctional technique. 

The chairman suggested the follow- 
ing areas for discussion: (1) defini- 
tion of group counseling, (2) who 
should conduct it, (3) training of 
leaders, (4) supervision of counsel- 
ing, (5) how often sessions should 
be held, (6) length of sessions, (7) 
size and selection of members of 


groups, (8) pitfalls for leaders, and 
(9) procedures for groups with both 
short- and long-term offenders. 

First, Mr. Powers reviewed cor- 
rectional administrators’ present at- 
titude to counseling and reported the 
results of a questionnaire sent to every 
state. Twenty-eight states had various 
forms of group counseling; eighteen 
states had none. Most of the states 
that had group counseling believed 
that their disciplinary problems had 
decreased, employee morale was 
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higher, rapport had been established 
with more prisoners, and personnel 
friction had been reduced. Most sig- 
nificantly, in institutions offering 
counseling the custodial staff were be- 
coming a part of the correctional 
treatment team. 

The mention of “treatment” led in- 
to a discussion of the difference be- 
tween “group counseling” and “group 
therapy.” Therapy has greater depth 
and must be conducted by profession- 
al personnel. Group counseling was 
defined as “informal discussion by a 
group of people who meet regularly, 
with the sessions (under a leader who 
is generally a layman) devoted to 
solving the personal problems of the 
members of the group.” 

The matter of qualifications for 
group leaders received careful scru- 
tiny. Opinion varied: some panel 
members believed that one year of 
correctional experience was a mini- 
mum requirement; others stated that 
their institutions required leaders to 
have at least five years’ correctional 
experience. All agreed that it was de- 
sirable to have group leaders attend 
a course of training before they be- 
gan group counseling. If such training 
could not be provided, potential lead- 
ers should attend several group coun- 
seling sessions conducted by proven 
leaders and should work closely with 
the institution’s chief psychologist or 
psychiatrist to insure continuity of 
effort. Some institutions employ at 
least two persons full time for schedul- 
ing and supervising the group coun- 
seling sessions. The consensus was that 
ground rules should be held to a 
minimum and that the group leader 
should set his own rules according to 
his capabilities and the makeup of the 
group with which he is working. Pro- 
fessional staff of the institution should 
supervise the group counselors. 


Persons selected for the counseling 
groups should want to belong, since 
respect is the foundation of discipline 
in an institution. Group counseling 
should bind people together and its 
effects should carry over into the rest 
of prison life. The group should be 
limited to not more than six or eight 
prisoners; in practice, however, the 
number usually is twelve or fifteen. 
Once a prisoner is assigned to a group 
his attendance at it should be com- 
pulsory. Weekly sessions of one hour 
are the minimum that will achieve ef- 
fective results; twice-weekly sessions 
are better. Counseling groups should 
not meet immediately before meals, 
mail call, or other such events, as these 
are distracting influences. 

A group leader should not allow 
himself to be drawn into group 
therapy, a technical area that should 
be approached only by a profession- 
ally qualified therapist. Other pitfalls 
of the group leader include (1) at- 
tempting to change attitudes right 
away, (2) selecting all subjects for 
discussion and taking too great a part 
in discussions, thus depriving the 
group of its responsibility toward the 
meeting, (3) becoming discouraged 
by the pitfalls which continuously 
arise, and (4) allowing the impression 
to prevail that attendance at group 
counseling sessions is a requisite to 
parole, special assignments, and other 
awards. 

The panel discussed techniques of 
conducting group counseling sessions. 
One discussant said that at his in- 
stitution the authorities advocated 
starting sessions with a ritual, such as 
taking attendance, conversing with 
selected individuals, laying ground 
rules, and so on. Another member of 
the panel pointed out how pauses in 
sessions can be effective. As the leader 
gains experience and is able to analyze 
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facial expressions and other signs, 
pauses have a diagnostic value. Most 
important, the leader must not panic 
if there is a lull in the discussion. 
Every subject discussion should, if 
possible, close on a positive note. 

The question of what percentage of 
the prisoner population should be 
enrolled in group counseling revealed 
a wide divergence of opinion: panel 
members and the workshop audience 
advocated figures ranging from an al- 
most negligible proportion to 100 per 
cent participation. Some institutions 
require all prisoners to be enrolled; 
those who do not want to attend a 
conventional session may meet to dis- 
cuss why they do not want to partici- 
pate. All agreed that prisoners’ cus- 
tody grades indicate to a large extent 
the amount of participation that can 
be expected from them. 

One member of the panel suggested 
several methods of handling a prob- 
lem member of a group. These are 
(1) remove the offender from the 
group, (2) attempt to get the group 
to absorb him, (3) discuss with in- 
stitutional professional authorities the 
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possibility of placing him in group 
therapy, and (4) use ground rules to 
direct group pressure to force him in- 
to more conventional participation 
and a positive attitude. The last meth- 
od was thought the best for handling 
long-term offenders. 

Among the counseling techniques 
discussed were (1) role playing, (2) 
movies, (3) records, (4) literature, 
(5) parole cases and failures, and (6) 
questionnaires. All agreed that varia- 
tions of routine are necessary to keep 
up interest. 

In summary, the members of the 
panel, representing various types of 
institutions, agreed that there were 
surprisingly good results in terms of 
reduced individual tensions and frus- 
trations, greatly reduced disciplinary 
and control problems, and a lessening 
of the traditional conflicts between 
guards and prisoners at all the insti- 
tutions which had developed group 
counseling programs. The success of 
the technique is leading to an ap- 
preciation of the role nonprofessional 
members of the institution staff can 
play in correctional treatment. 


Parole Board Problems 
(Morning Session) 


Chairman: Patrick A. MENTON, Member, Massachusetts Parole Board. 


Discussants: JAMES P. Eakins, Supervisor, Interstate Compact, Colorado 
State Department of Parole; Perry HaAypEN, Commissioner of Institutional 
Services, Maine; RussELL G. OswaLp, Chairman, New York Parole Board. 


Recorder: Mitton G. Rector, Assistant Director, National Probation and 


Parole Association. 


Mr. Eakins presented the findings 
of a questionnaire study of parole 
board structure and membership con- 
ducted by the Maryland Department 
of Probation and Parole early in 1958, 


covering forty-seven states and the 
District of Columbia. It showed that 
parole board members served full 
time in seventeen states and part 
time in twenty-seven; in four they 
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served part time and were not author- 
ized to grant paroles but only to rec- 
ommend parole to the governor. In 
this last group of four states the gov- 
ernor was a member of the board and 
other state officials—attorneys general, 
secretaries of state, and in one the 
chief judge—served ex officio. 

Of the 146 board members who sent 
in information on their backgrounds, 
thirty had worked in correctional in- 
stitutions or were social workers, pro- 
bation officers, psychiatrists, socio- 
logists, or criminologists, Thirty-six 
were attorneys. The rest came from 
twenty-three other fields—chiefly from 
business, manufacturing, law enforce- 
ment, journalism, and insurance. The 
group included clergymen, teachers, 
farmers, and others; one was a barber. 

Mr. Eakins’ study thus showed con- 
siderable diversity in the structure 
and membership of parole boards. He 
commented that a parole department 
is handicapped and forced to carry 
extra work when the board serves only 
part time. 

He then played a tape recording, 
made at radio station KOA, Denver, 
in which he and a Colorado parole 
consultant interviewed a parolee re- 
cently released from the Montana 
State Prison. In the parolee’s opinion 
the deficiencies of the Montana prison 
included antiquated physical plant, 
lack of rehabilitation program, failure 
to segregate young offenders, and 
great turnover in prison personnel. 
He declared that the cause of the most 
recent Montana prison riot was that 
although about 250 inmates had been 
granted parole to an approved plan, 
many of them were not released be- 
cause the prison authorities were try- 
ing to swell the prison population 
and to influence the legislature to 


make appropriations for it. 
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Mr. Hayden reported that as 
Maine’s Commissioner of Institutions 
he serves as a member of the parole 
board with two citizens appointed by 
the governor. One of his major prob- 
lems is what should be the criteria for 
release. At present the law provides 
that a prisoner may be paroled when 
he is not very likely to return to his 
former pattern of conduct. But as no 
sound criterion will require that the 
prisoner be a completely changed per- 
son before he can be released on 
parole, Mr. Hayden wondered to what 
extent the correctional system should 
be expected to change a man. Another 
problem is the board’s responsibility 
for the dangerous offender. Mr. Hay- 
den thought that parole boards might 
release these prisoners so that they 
could have a period of helpful super- 
vision and control before their dis- 
charge if the boards did not have to 
sign the parole papers; by assuming 
responsibility for a release, parole 
boards lay themselves open to blame 
when a paroled dangerous offender 
again commits a crime. 

Mr. Oswald pointed out the need 
for research on criteria for releasing 
men on parole. He found it discon- 
certing that some years ago, when 
there was little or no selection in the 
paroling process in Wisconsin, the 
proportion of successes there was as 
high as it is today. Indeed, it has been 
found that the employment of more 
skilled parole staff with lower case- 
loads does not reduce recidivism and 
may even increase the number of 
parole violators—because the staff is 
more alert and recommends the re- 
turn of parolees before they commit 
new crimes. 

Mr. Oswald reported on a New 
York State program for over 1,000 
prisoners who could not be released 
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on parole until they had suitable em- 
ployment. The governor called a con- 
ference of state department heads and 
found approximately 2,500 openings 
that could be filled by parolees. With- 
in six weeks over 200 men were re- 
leased to accept some of these posi- 
tions and about 800 more were placed 
during the next few months. 

Among the other points Mr. Oswald 
made were the following: 


1. To operate at maximum effi- 
ciency a parole board must have 
skilled staft. Caseloads must be man- 
ageable; starting salaries should be 
about $7,000. 

2. When selecting prisoners for 
parole the board must consider how 
well they have adjusted themselves to 
the institution; yet they must also 
bear in mind that some of those who 
best adjust in the institution may be 
the poorest risks for parole release. 

3. The psychiatrist often provides 
little or no help in selecting parolees 
because he is not oriented to the cor- 
rectional field; he may have entered 
the state service because he was not 
successful in private practice. 


4. Society is regrettably willing to 
expend tremendous funds on the ap- 
prehension and trial of offenders but 
little on their rehabilitation and even 
‘ less on their release and supervision 
in the community. 

5. Whether boards should grant 
parole to prisoners who are poor risks 
is questionable, even though the de- 
nial of a period of supervision and 
control for these offenders does not 
make good sense. The board has no 
clear right to extend its authority to 
prisoners who are poor risks until, by 
the passing of a conditional release 
law, the public gives it a mandate to 
do so. 
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Mr. Oswald doubts the merit of a 
completely indeterminate sentencing 
law, of sentencing boards, and of min- 
imum-maximum sentences by which 
courts may negate parole board dis 
cretion. He prefers sentencing laws 
like the one in Wisconsin, where the 
court fixes a maximum and_ the 
prisoner is eligible for parole consider. 
ation when he has served half the 
maximum or two years, whichever is 
less. 

Colorado does not make employ- 
ment a requisite for parole; rather, 
it requires good living arrangements 
and propects of employment. Florida 
requires employment but, by develop- 
ing a special employment service, has 
reduced the number of men overdue 
for parole. 

Discussion of the need for psy: 
chiatric service for parolees revealed 
that New York has developed a group 
therapy program as a part of the 
parole system and plans to request 
funds for psychiatric services. Mas- 
sachusetts has a Division of Legal 
Medicine in the State Department of 
Mental Health which is developing 
psychiatric services for the parole sys 
tem as well as for the entire correc- 
tional system. California has staffed a 
special out-patient clinic for parolees 
in the Los Angeles area. 

In reply to a question about how 
much in-service training the states 
require for parole boards and parole 
staff, it was reported that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Graduate School 
of Social Work has a work-study plan 
for the professional training of parole 
officers while they are working, and 
that the Rutgers University Graduate 
School of Social Work is developing 
a special sequence in correction. One 
delegate thought that the national ac 
crediting body of schools of social 
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work might not approve the correc- 
tional specialty at Rutgers for fear 
that it would draw too many people 
into correctional casework at the ex- 
pense of generic social work. 

Although Mr. Eakins’ earlier pre- 
sentation had shown that parole board 
members serving in most of the states 
come from fields other than correc- 
tion or parole, little was said about 
in-service training for parole board 
members. In California and New York 
new board members do confer with 
heads of various state departments 
and agencies before they assume their 
parole board duties. 

A New York Supreme Court judge 
suggested that parole boards be re- 
quired to give in writing good reasons 
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Laymen worked with 130 difficult re- 
leased prisoners, less than 2 per cent 
of whom returned to the institutions. 
Church members visit the men in 
prison and offer them a program 
which includes joining the church be- 
fore their release. 

The discussion brought out differ- 
ences of opinion on whether clinical 
and institutional staff should make 
recommendations to the parole board. 
Parole board members from New 
York and Rhode Island thought that 
recommendations were not necessary 
and that if the preparole and institu- 
tion reports were thorough the board 
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for granting and denying parole at 
the minimum sentence set by the 
court. A delegate pointed out that 
Massachusetts law does require the 
parole board to record its reason for 
granting parole. The discussion made 
the point that when the judge fixes 
the sentence he cannot possibly know 
how long the rehabilitation of the 
prisoner will take. Although the judge 
can fix the sentence more accurately 
if it is based on a thorough presen- 
tence report, the parole board should 
have full discretion to release a 
prisoner—but it should have more 
scientific data and criteria, and more 
information about the prisoner and 
his progress within the rehabilitation 
program, than it has at present. 


Chairman: WILLIAM STEELE, Member, Massachusetts Parole Board. 


Discussants: ALAN K. CHALMERS, Professor, Boston University School of 
Theology; EpMonp FitzGErRaLp, Member, New York Parole Board; PAuL J. 
GERNERT, Chairman, Pennsylvania Board of Parole. 


Recorder: Mitton G. Recror, Assistant Director, National Probation and 


should be able to arrive at its deci- 
sions without them; staff members 
might be placed in a difficult position 
if they had to recommend for or 
against parole. But the Army-Air 
Force Clemency Board and the Penn- 
sylvania Parole Board want recom- 
mendations from clinical and insti- 
tutional staff; they believe that the 
competent opinions of the profession- 
al staff should be considered by the 
board and that discussion will clarify 
differences of opinion between the in- 
stitutional staff and board members. 

On the question of whether employ- 
ment should be a requirement for re- 
lease on parole, a delegate reported 
that a Pennsylvania study found that 
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40 per cent of those prisoners released 
on parole did not stay on the jobs to 
which they were released. Parolees are 
now no longer required to have jobs. 
At present about one-third of those 
paroled have no employment and 
these parolees are no less successful 
than they would have been if they 
had had jobs to go to. 

The problem of preparing narcotic 
offenders for parole was discussed. 
Boston University is conducting a 
general study of the narcotic offender; 
the New York State Division of Pa- 
role is making a study of the narcotic 
offender; the parole division of the 
California Department of Corrections 
is working on a special research pro- 
ject to demonstrate methods of con- 
trol and treatment of narcotic offend- 
ers. 
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The rule prohibiting parolees from 
consorting with other parolees is un- 
der serious question in a number of 
states and is no longer automatically 
applied in New York, Massachusetts, 
and California. The rule must be dis- 
carded for parolees who have joined 
Alcoholics Anonymous groups and in 
departments which have been ex- 
perimenting with group therapy for 
parolees. Mr. FitzGerald suggested 
that contact with friends and others 
with criminal records might in fact 
have a positive value for the parolee, 
and enforcement of the rule en- 
courages hypocrisy among parolees. 
Consorting, in fact, cannot be pre- 
vented. The parole profession should 
carefully evaluate the rule before re- 
quiring that it be observed in all 
cases. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Standard Family Court Act 


Nov. 22, 1959 
To THE EpITor: 


I am accepting the invitation to 
comment on the model legislation for 
a family court [Standard Family 
Court Act, NPPA JourNaL, April, 
1959}. 

These criticisms are offered not be- 
cause of opposition to the establish- 
ment and utilization of an agency to 
assist families in the solution of their 
problems. Whether a court of justice 
—established in Section 3 of the draft 
as a division of the highest court of 
general trial jurisdiction—is the prop- 
er agency to undertake the task pre- 
sents some difficult questions. Can a 
tribunal function as a court of justice, 
as understood in the United States, 
operating under well-established rules 
of evidence and having the unique 
power of disposition, including sen- 
tence and commitment, and at the 
same time serve as an investigative 
and remedial social agency? 

With reference to children and 
young people the peculiar mission of 
the juvenile court as a remedial 
rather than punitive tribunal has long 
been upheld. To what extent can this 
method be employed by a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over adults? 

One does not need to differ with 
the conviction that the welfare of 
children is often dependent on the 
actions of parents, guardians, or even 
other adults to raise the question of 
the constitutionality or even the pro- 
priety of utilizing the summary 
powers of the juvenile court to en- 
join, control, or punish adults. 


Important (and difficult) as is the 
duty to protect our children, the 
maintenance of the guarantees incor- 
porated in our Bill of Rights as to 
adults is equally important. 

True, the Standard Act envisages a 
trial by jury or a transfer to a criminal 
court. Nevertheless, considerable 
authority is conferred on the court 
to authorize examination of and in- 
vestigation into family matters and 
even, against his objection, psychiat- 
ric examination of an adult not yet 
charged with crime. 

That such extension of juvenile 
court authority over adults is of 
doubtful constitutionality is admitted 
in the draft in Section 36: “If any 
section, subdivision, or clause of this 
Act shall be held to be unconstitution- 
al or invalid, such decision shall not 
affect the validity of the remaining 
portions of the Act.” A “Model Con- 
stitutional Provision” is suggested in 
an appendix to the Act. If adopted, 
such an amendment will almost cer- 
tainly suspend the protection of the 
Bill of Rights and expose any person 
to control] by an enthusiastic judge. 

Here again we confront a dilemma. 
Which is more important—to con- 
stitute the juvenile court as a sort of 
authoritarian social agency, or to pre- 
serve our constitutional guarantees 
and continue to attempt to achieve 
solution of domestic problems 
through family welfare services and, 
where duly constituted crimes have 
been committed, leave such matters 
to the criminal court acting in close 
concert with the juvenile court? 

I respectfully suggest that further 
consideration should be given to the 
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Model Act to resolve this dilemma 
and that such consideration be given 
not only by the committee of juvenile 
court judges and the Children’s 
Bureau (although, according to the 
comment accompanying the draft, 
even the Children’s Bureau has many 
misgivings—see pp. 113, 120, 126, 134, 
139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 147, 148, 
150, and 154), but also by criminal 
court judges, prosecutors, legal aid 
societies, law enforcement officers, and 
family welfare agencies. 

Further reconsideration would also, 
I believe, present opportunity to cor- 
rect some few inaccuracies of state- 
ment, which I shall not take space to 
comment on. 

As an ardent advocate of effective 
probation over several decades and 
as a former long-time member of the 
Board of Trustees of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, I 
cannot forego one comment. 

Although the NPPA has worked 
hard in the sponsoring of this draft, 
there is no mention anywhere in it 
of the probation officer as such. Only 
once, in Section 24, is “probation” 
mentioned—in connection with place- 
ment in a home; elsewhere, reference 
is made to staff employees and coun- 
selors. This is a serious omission. For 
half a century probation advocates 
have striven to establish the proba- 
tion officer as a combination guidance 
worker and officer of the court. It is 
the latter role which gives him his 
standing and his authority. The omis- 
sion might almost be construed to be 
a repudiation of the importance of 
his role. All of us have struggled too 
long and hard to establish the proba- 
tion officer’s role, as one of dignity 
and importance, to abandon him now. 

I have no doubt that sincere and 
able men have labored long on this 
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project, which involved a matter of 
supreme importance to the youth of 
the country. These suggestions are 
respectfully offered for a future revi- 
sion of the Standard Act. 

SANFORD BATEs 


Reply 
Nov. 25, 1959 
To THE EpiTor: 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Law of the NPPA Board of Trustees, 
I should like to make the following 
reply to Mr. Bates’s letter: 

1. Mr. Bates evidently doubts 
whether a tribunal can function both 
as a court of justice and at the same 
time as an investigative and remedial 
social agency. These functions are not 
new in a family court. We have them 
in juvenile and criminal courts today, 
and also in courts not set up as fam- 
ily courts which deal with matrimon- 
ial cases. In writing about the family 
court, Dean Pound said: “Not merely 
in the setting up of an effectively or- 
ganized family court but increasingly 
on every side of organized administra- 
tion of justice there is today a task 
of development of the apparatus of 
sheriff's officers, clerks, shorthand re- 
porters, and bailiffs, familiar from 
our formative era, into the full and 
well-trained administrative, investiga- 
tory, and advisory staff required for 
the complete and effective administra- 
tion of justice in the society of today.” 
(“The Place of the Family Court in 
the Judicial System,” NPPA Journal, 
April, 1959, p. 167.) 

2. Mr. Bates cites Section 36 and 
the model constitutional provision. 
These do not remotely suggest doubt 
of constitutionality. Section 36 is a 
pro forma provision, commonly found 
in statutes. The model constitutional 
provision is included not because the 
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committee doubted the constitution- 
ality of the Act, but because in a few 
states the constitutions still are in- 
terpreted to limit exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court, or do not 
clearly state the permissible areas of 
family court legislation. Some consti- 
tutions are quite specific in setting 
up the court structure, to the extent 
that a family court would simply be 
beyond the legislative power if the 
provisions were not rewritten. Exact- 
ly the same model constitutional pro- 
vision is included in the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act, published in Oc- 
tober, 1959, which has a comment 
giving the foregoing explanation. 

3. Mr. Bates does not agree that 
authority should be conferred on the 
court to investigate family matters 
and to order a psychiatric examina- 
tion of an adult not charged with 
crime. This power is especially needed 
in children’s and family proceedings, 
where, for example, questions of cus- 
tody can hardly be decided ration- 
ally without an investigation of par- 
ental ability to care for the child. 

4. Mr. Bates objects that the word 
“probation” is mentioned only once, 
and that the importance of the pro- 
bation officer is weakened in this Act. 
The Standard Family Court Act pro- 
poses a very substantial enlargement 
of probation staff and other profes- 
sional personnel, and, most important, 
it calls for this service to be organ- 
ized on a statewide basis under the 
supervision of the board of judges. 
This is all set forth in Section 6 of 
the Act. The question is only one of 
terminology. On this point the com- 
ment on Section 6 reads as follows: 
“Although most juvenile court laws 
specify the appointment of a ‘chief 
probation officer,’ the term ‘director’ 
is also used; it seems preferable and 
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is used in this section. In courts with 
a large proportion of professional 
personnel the term ‘counselor’ is pre- 
ferred to ‘probation officer’; the word 
‘assistants’ (line 28) leaves the sec- 
tion open as to the term to be used 
for probation personnel, permitting 
each court to adopt a title that seems 
most appropriate.” 


G. HowLanp SHAW 


Employers’ Conference 


June 22, 1959 
To THE EpiTor: 

Perhaps your readers would be in- 
terested to know that on May 27, 
1959, an Employers’ Conference, 
which was announced by the enclosed 
material, was held at Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution Walpole. 
Some 1,000 invitations were extended 
to employers throughout the Com- 
monwealth. The eighty who accepted 
were addressed by the Commissioner 
of Correction, the Chairman of the 
Parole Board, a parolee, and others. 
They observed a display of prison- 
made articles, toured the institution’s 
shops, and ate lunch in the dining 
hall. 

The purpose of it all, of course, 
was to persuade more employers to 
hire parolees. While meetings of this 
kind are not new, this one represented 
the first such effort in Massaschusetts. 
Heartened by the response, and es- 
pecially by the number of jobs for 
parolees which have already resulted, 
we plan on making it an annual af- 
fair. 

BERNARD F. MCSALLY 
Supervisor, Men’s Division, United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts 
[Following is the enclosure mentioned 


by Mr. McSally.—Ed.] 
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May 8, 1959 
Personnel Manager 
{John Doe Company} 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Sir: 

No doubt, with much publicity in 
recent years, the slogan “Hire the 
Handicapped” is familiar to you. And 
perhaps you, like many employers, 
have heeded this call. 

But, if a similar slogan, “Hire the 
Parolee,” were to be publicized, be- 
cause of the stigma which it connotes, 
the results, quite likely, would be far 
less effective. And little wonder! We 
constantly read about the parole 
“failures’—those parolees who com- 
mit newsworthy and sometimes start- 
ling new crimes. Or, perhaps you, as 
an employer, have had bad expe- 
riences with “ex-cons” in your em- 
ploy. Whatever the reasons, the sins of 
the few are popularly attributed to 
the group as a whole so that jobs for 
parolees are hard to find. 

The United Prison Association, as 
a private Red Feather agency, vitally 
interested in reducing the crime rate 
and in the welfare and rehabilitation 
of individuals who have paid the price 
for their crimes, is seriously con- 
cerned with the many difficulties these 
individuals encounter in attempting 
to obtain legitimate employment for 
release. At any given time, there are 
many men in our state correctional 
institutions whose release is contin- 
gent upon securing employment. And 
many of them, months and months 
later, discouraged and despondent, 
are still unsuccessful in their efforts. 
Given the chance, the majority of 
those released on parole—the ones 
you don’t read about—succeed in re- 
suming law-abiding, productive lives. 

To acquaint interested persons 
with what is being done at the Mas- 
sachusetts Correctional Institution 
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Walpole to prepare these men for 
skilled and semiskilled employment 
and to provide an opportunity for a 
“bird’s eye view” of that institution, 
the United Prison Association, in con- 
junction with the Department of Cor- 
rection, is sponsoring an employers’ 
conference there on May 27, 1959. 
Included, along with lunch [$1}, will 
be a tour of the institution’s shops 
and schools, a discussion by correc- 
tional officials of some of the prob- 
lems they face and a first-hand ac- 
count from a number of parolees who 
have made a satisfactory readjustment 
in the community. We cordially in- 
vite you to attend. While there are 
no strings attached, quite frankly 
we are hoping that we might convince 
you that it can be good business to 
“Hire the Parolee.” 

Why not circle your calendar now 
and send along the enclosed postal 
card at your convenience? And feel 
free to bring along any of your 
friends. 

Joun F. FitzGERALp 
Executive Director, United Prison As- 
sociation of Massachusetts 

[Ed. note: The theme of the April, 1960 
issue of the NPPA Journat is “Employ- 
ment of Offenders.” ] 

e 
“The Right to Know” 
Nov. 14, 1959 
To THE EpItTor: 

Since the conflict between juvenile 
treatment disciples and the press 
seems destined to go on for some time, 
perhaps you won’t mind another word 
about it. I am inclined to take um- 
brage with both sides—referring to the 
discussion in the October ’59 NPPA 
JournaL (“The Public’s Right to 
Know—a Symposium,” pp. 431-442). 

Of course I agree in principle with 
Herb Brucker’s thesis, that all public 
affairs should be wide open, with the 
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details of individual cases 
worked out as they come up. 

He is really saying, and again I 
agree, that we have nothing to fear 
from knowledge. If democracy means 
anything it must hold fast to this idea. 
Without the chance to gain knowl- 
edge—and information of public af- 
fairs is the basis for it—we just don’t 
have even the measure of democracy 
we now enjoy. 

To take off first on the juvenile 
experts, it seems to me they have a 
fundamental fear of knowledge 
spreading too far and wide. To follow 
Dr. Gardner’s rather sketchily ex- 
pressed theme that in a number of 
years we won't allow the printing of 
any crime news, this means that some- 
one or some group—perhaps the socio- 
logists—will have the job of dealing 
with this problem of crime, without 
anyone having a chance to know 
whether they are doing any good or 
not. 

I have a great respect for socio- 
logists, on the whole. Also for editors 
like Brucker. As a citizen I am, how- 
ever, no more willing to put the 
sensitive business of crime in the sole 
hands of sociologists, with no chance 
for my having a say in it, than I 
would be to put my society in the 
hands of any other small group. Even 
editors, although it can be said that 
whatever editors do is more liable to 
be publicized, by definition. 

I would like to know the back- 
ground of what seems to be this fear 
of knowledge, for other people, and 
of what seems to me a disposition of 
sociologists to work constantly in the 
direction of limiting, rather than 
spreading, the results of their work. 
Is democracy so passé that we fear 
public discussion of any public affair? 

Now I know that the sociologists 
are going to point to what seems to be 
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a fundamental fallacy in my thinking 
—that the names of juvenile offenders 
as a category of information will, per 
se, contribute to knowledge. If they 
do, they are begging the question. 

Printing of names isn’t really the 
main issue here. If it were, more 
newspapers would do it today, because 
most of them, if their reporters are 
worth their salt, are getting names of 
juvenile offenders every day. You 
can’t hide these names from a good 
reporter behind laws, secret court 
sessions, secret dockets, or any other 
way. Newspapers get the names and 
can print them. By and large they 
don’t, as a result of their own policy. 

But, taking off on the other side, ‘it 
seems to me that neither editor on 
your panel (although the fault may 
be in the time allotted them) went 
far enough in the direction of the 
newspaper’s responsibility. Les Moore, 
another editor I respect as a thinking 
professional, points out, for instance, 
that it is not the newspaper’s job to 
decide what is the effect of public in- 
formation, but to find out that news 
and print it. The press is not, any 
more than government, an arbiter of 
what people should know, or how 
they should think about what they 
know. 

But the press does have a responsi- 
bility, like anyone else in a democracy. 
The question here is, if this kind of 
judgment is not the press’s responsi- 
bility, what is? 

The answer to me is clear, although 
not simple. The press’s responsibility 
is not only not to judge what infor- 
mation people should know, but to 
go after more information than it is 
in the habit of doing now. 

Can the press sit back and compla- 
cently feel that it is doing all it can 
for this democratic idea—‘‘we have 
nothing to fear from knowledge”’— 
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if it only waits for the juvenile offense 
to occur, then prints that? 

Does not this responsibility go 
beyond mere coverage of surface news 
to the deeper responsibility of raising 
public affairs issues in the first place? 
All democratic freedoms carry their 
responsibilities, and this is the real 
issue. 

To be more specific, the press has 
two ways of doing this: news in depth 
and editorial comment. 

The first idea means not just wait- 
ing for the juvenile offender to come 
along and make news. In fact when 
he does, under my thesis, the news- 
paper may still decide, as it does now 
generally, not to print his name. This 
means also going deep into the think- 
ing and the practical applications of 
the thinking, in the form of courts 
and welfare agencies and so on, of 
the sociologists who are honestly try- 
ing to devise the best ways to deal 
with this problem. It means then pub- 
lishing this in ways that people can 
understand—and don’t you editors 
tell me that people just won’t read 
dry stuff like this. It doesn’t have to 
be dry. If you editors can find ways 
of selling the trials and tribulations 
of Errol Flynn and Lana Turner, you 
can also do it for the public problem 
of juvenile delinquency. It may not 
be as easy, but you can do it. 

Editorially, it seems to me the press 
has a responsibility to air diversified 
views on this and other public issues. 
In other words, the newspaper should 
not only print its own and perhaps 
a few other interpretations of what 
is going on in the field of crime pre- 
vention and cure; it should seek out 
the greatest number of different 
views. Again, we have nothing to fear 
from knowledge, and this is one good 
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way to get it, by being exposed to 
all the possible ideas about a subject. 
This, as Justice Holmes put it some 
forty years ago, is democracy’s “free 
market-place of ideas.”” He went on to 
say too that this means the seemingly 
dangerous ideas as well as the ob- 
viously safe ones. Democracy is not 
easy living; it carries grave responsi- 
bilities for all of us. The symposium 
on the “right to know” didn’t reveal 
appreciation of this by either side. 


Brooks W. HAMILTON 
Head, Department of Journalism, 
University of Maine 


Population Figures in Annual 
Reports 
September 25, 1959 
To THE Epitor: 

It won't be long now before people 
in a lot of probation offices around 
the country will be starting to write 
their annual reports for another year. 
I have a suggestion for the benefit of 
everyone who writes and everyone 
who reads annual reports. 

Many of us like to look through 
some of the annual reports we get to 
compare ourselves with other local- 
ities in respect to the volume of cases 
of various kinds. However, the figures 
that indicate the volume of business 
do not mean too much until they are 
compared with the total population 
of the city or county that is being 
served. My suggestion, consequently, 
is that each annual report ought to 
have somewhere in the front of it 
the simple statement of what the 
population of that city or county is. 

PAUL KEVE 
Director, Department of Court Serv- 
ices, Hennepin County District and 

Juvenile Courts, Minneapolis 
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News & Notes 


The Ford Foundation has granted 
NPPA $1,095,000 for extension of the 
Citizen Action Program to between 
twenty and twenty-five states in the 
next five years, and eventually to 
every state that needs it and can sup- 
port it. CAP, begun in 1955 with an 
initial Ford Foundation grant of $600,- 
000, is no longer an experiment. Its 
accomplishments in Michigan, Texas, 
Washington, Montana, West Virginia, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, and Ohio have 
shown what state citizen committees 
can do to create and strengthen the 
forces and services needed to combat 
delinquency and crime. (See NPPA 
News, Jan., March, May, Sept., Nov., 
1959.) 

In describing the work of the citi- 
zen committees Milton G. Rector, 
NPPA director, said: 


They are the most effective statewide 
apparatus yet developed by which leading 
citizens can participate in immediate and 
long-range planning and the wisest ex- 
penditure of public funds to deal with the 
delinquency problem. The committees are 
made up of prominent leaders in business, 
industry, labor, and the professions. Using 
experience successful in business and in- 
dustry they apply nationally accepted 
standards and the findings of research to 
the improvement of services and facilities 
to prevent and treat youth crime and delin- 
quency. In each state the citizen commit- 
tees have attained success through legisla- 
tion, improvement in planning and opera- 
tion of services, and elevation of standards 
for administration and personnel. 

The public and the authorities feel frus- 
trated, and this has generally led to de- 
mands for retaliation against both the 
offender and soundly conceived programs 
to deal with him. For this reason, informed 
citizen leadership and action are needed 
more than ever before. 
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The problem is not only the lack of 
knowledge but the inability or failure to 
apply the knowledge we now have in 
coping with delinquency. An informed 
and independent citizenry can often bring 
about bold and imaginative action which 
the magnitude of the problem demands 
and which government officials alone can- 
not achieve. 

Mr. Rector cited a number of 
“pioneering efforts” in the eight 
states helped by the 1955 grant: “a 
parole system and an appropriation 
to operate it in a state that had never 
had parole officers; doubling of a state 
probation staff; a research project to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of model 
court and probation service; con- 
structive prison industry legislation 
with strong labor support; elimina- 
tion of political appointment in a 
State penal system; a merit system for 
all correctional personnel; a plan for 
a model statewide correctional and 
juvenile court system; state matching 
funds to strengthen local court and 
community services to prevent delin- 
quency; and development of training 
institutes for judges.” 

The new grant will require NPPA 
to increase its income in each state 
where a citizen committee is organ- 
ized, for support of its office and pro- 
gram; by the end of the five-year 
period the committees must be able 
to continue their work without ad- 
ditional foundation financing at the 
national level. 

e 


The Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
has granted NPPA $41,900 for devel- 
opment and eighteen months’ oper- 
ation of a National Research and In- 
formation Center on Crime and 
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Delinquency. In the initial phase the 
project, to be operated by a research 
director and an associate, is designed 
to show the value of a central clearing 
house of crime and delinquency in- 
formation and research and demon- 
stration programs completed, under 
way, or in the planning stage, in all 
parts of the country. It is anticipated 
that additional foundation financing 
will be obtained from other sources to 
enable NPPA to develop the Center 
fully. 
e 

The following is a copy of a letter 
sent by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
to Irving W. Halpern, chief proba- 
tion officer of the Court of General 
Sessions, New York City, and member 
of NPPA’s Board of Trustees, on Mr. 
Halpern’s fiftieth anniversary in the 
probation service: . 

October 22, 1959 
Dear Mr. Halpern: 

On behalf of the people of New York, 
I welcome the privilege of congratulating 
you heartily upon receiving a certificate 
attesting your fifty years of devoted and 
incomparable service as Probation Officer 
to the Court of General Sessions. 

Your superb record, beyond all question, 
merits public recognition and apprecia- 
tion. The period during which you have 
served has been a half century of amazing 
progress in this complicated and exacting 
domain. 

The advances that we have made are 
due in major part to the inspired leader- 
ship, conscientious devotion to duty, and 
unceasing efforts of our long-time career 
probation workers — and pre-eminently 
among them, you, so frequently and so 
appropriately referred to as “Mr. Pro- 
bation.’ 

It must indeed be heartwarming for you 
to review the progress—both in quantity 
and quality—that you have witnessed over 
the past fifty years. We salute you for the 
role that you have played in bringing that 
about. 
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Even greater satisfaction should be yours 
as you look back over the countless lives 
that have been salvaged down through 
your years of service with the Jewish Pro- 
tectory and Aid Society, the Jewish Proba- 
tion Society, and the New York Court of 
General Sessions, where you have been 
Chief Probation Officer for almost thirty 
years. 

You have contributed generously of your 
time and talents over the years and public 
officials and organizations have never hesi- 
tated to avail themselves of your wisdom 
and experience. 

Just this year, for example, I asked you 
to serve on the New York State Committee 
on the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and it is New York’s 
good fortune that you graciously accepted. 

Your contributions to probation and cor- 
rective criminology have long been recog- 
nized and acclaimed, not only throughout 
New York State, but nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

As you celebrate your golden anniver- 
sary in probation, I join with your co- 
workers in probation, members of the 
judiciary, correction officials, criminologists 
and penologists—and the vast army of 
offenders who were given a second chance 
through your understanding efforts—in 
publicly honoring you on this occasion and 
in expressing the sincere wish that your 
invaluable services and knowledge will be 
available to us for many years to come. 

Sincerely, 
N. A. RocKEFELLER 
« 


Dr. John Lillywhite, professor of 
criminology and correction at Wash- 
ington State University, has been ap- 
pointed to the Washington Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles by Gov. 
Albert D. Rosellini. He served in a 
similar capacity in 1957. This ap- 
pointment, endorsed by the NPPA’s 
Washington Citizens’ Council, fills a 
Board vacancy created by the death 
of P. Allen Rickles. 
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“We knew him when.” Congratu- 
lations to Charles H. Boswell, who 
was, a few years ago, chief probation 
officer in the Marion County (Indian- 
apolis) Juvenile Court and is now, 
by virtue of the election last Novem- 
ber, mayor of Indianapolis. 

& 


NPPA Staff Additions 

Mrs. Jane Aptekar has replaced 
Claire Sotnick as editorial assistant 
in the New York office. Mrs. Aptekar, 
a graduate of Oxford University, 
previously worked with the British 
Information Service in Toronto. 

Edgar W. Brewer, delinquency and 
court consultant for the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, will join our regional 
staff in the San Francisco office on 
January 1. 

Willard Green, New York State 
senior probation examiner, will join 
the NPPA staff on February 1 as 
consultant to the Indiana Citizens 
Council. 

Paul Kalin, director of the proba- 
tion demonstration and research pro- 
ject conducted in Saginaw by NPPA’s 
Michigan Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, will join our regional staff 
in Chicago when the project termin- 
ates next July. 

Harold Patton, pastor of the Wes- 
ley Methodist Church in La Crosse, 
Wisc., will join our New York staff 
next month as writer and informa- 
tion specialist for the Citizen Action 
Program. 

Donald A. Rademacher, chief pro- 
bation officer of the Marion County 
(Indianapolis) Juvenile Court, will 
join the NPPA staff on February 1 as 
consultant to the Texas Citizens Com- 
mittee. 

Hugh Reed, NPPA Midwestern 
director, is moving to New York to 
assume his new duties as assistant 
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director in charge of the Citizen Ac- 
uon Program. 
= 

“Methods and Procedures in Pro- 
bation,” a course intended “to bring 
the classroom into the courtroom,” 
will be inaugurated by the probation 
department of the Kings County 
Court (Brooklyn, N. Y.) in February. 
Thirteen colleges and universities in 
the city are cooperating in this proj- 
ect, whose aim is to acquaint stu- 
dents with the place of probation in 
the administration of justice. The 
course will be held in the library of 
the Central Courts Building, 120 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. Jo- 
seph A. Shelly, chief probation officer 
of the Kings County Court, will direct 
the teaching staff, which is composed 
exclusively of probation personnel. 
‘Twenty-five of the forty-five probation 
officers and executives on the proba- 
tion staff have a master’s degree in 
social work and sociology; two have 
received their Ph.D. on the job. 

The heads of the participating 
sociology departments will each de- 
Signate two seniors to attend the 
course. The educational institutions 
involved are Brooklyn College, City 
College, Fordham University, Long 
Island University, Manhattan College, 
New York University, Notre Dame 
Coliege (Staten Island), St. Francis 
College, St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, St. John’s University, Queens 
College, Wagner College, and Yeshiva 
University. The course will consist 
of lectures and demonstrations and 
will use probation reports, statistical 
material, and tape recordings. 

e 

A number of tuition scholarships 
and other financial assistance are 
available to qualified students en- 
rolled in the graduate program of 
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correctional training offered by the 
Raymond A. Kent School of Social 
Work, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. The school also plans to 
offer a program of summer institutes 
in the correctional field, each of two 
or three weeks’ duration. 
Ld 

The Graduate School of Theology 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, is 
initiating a program to prepare stu- 
dents for chaplaincy and religious 
services in correctional institutions. 
The degree it will offer is a B.D. 
combined with an M.A. in Social 
Ethics and Church Social Work, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. W. Marlin 
Butts. A limited number of fellow- 
ships are available. Candidates will 
have salaried supervised field expe- 
rience at the Lorain County Juvenile 
Court, the Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, and the Cleveland House of 
Corrections. 

® 

The five-day spring social work in- 
stitute at Boston University, to be 
held April 18 to April 22, will include 
a course on “Case Problems in Proba- 
tion,” to be taught by Miss Elizabeth 
Cameron. Details may be obtained 
from Boston University School of 
Social Work, 264 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

cm 

Did you take any profession-related 
college courses in 1959? Will you be 
filling out your 1959 income tax re- 
turn soon? If so, read carefully the 
following advice excerpted from 
Sylvia Porter’s syndicated column on 
deductible expenses: 

Any person can deduct any costs of 
education which maintains or improves the 
skills he needs in his employment. . . . If 
it’s customary for other established mem- 
bers of his profession to take such courses, 
that in itself will be considered evidence 
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that the education does improve or main- 
tain the person’s skill... . 

If the course is of the deductible type, 
you can deduct not only the fees; you 
also can deduct the costs of travel, meals 
and lodging while away from home to 
take the course. 

But when you take these education ex- 
penses as a deduction on your return, you 
must itemize your deductions. You can’t 
deduct the fees, books, etc., if you take the 
flat 10 per cent optional deduction. 

Your travel, meals and lodging expenses 
while away from home to take the course, 
though, can be deducted whether you 
itemize your deductions or take the flat 
10 per cent optional deduction. 

© 


The National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, Inc. asks for your coopera- 
tion for the national survey of social 
welfare manpower in 1960 which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Welfare is conducting. 
The survey, which embraces social 
welfare personnel in welfare, health, 
rehabilitation, and recreation in both 
voluntary and government agencies, 
is being sponsored by the National 
Social Welfare Assembly through an 
ad hoc committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of voluntary and govern- 
ment agencies. 

This survey closely parallels the 
Study of Salaries and Working Con- 
ditions in Social Work in 1950, now 
out of date. Its purpose is twofold: 
to secure current information on 
numbers, salaries, educational back- 
ground, and working conditions of 
social welfare personnel, and to com- 
pare conditions in the field in 1960 
and 1950. 


A remedial reading program for 
offenders has been set up by the New 
York City Board of Education’s Bu- 
reau of Community Education, in 
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cooperation with the Brooklyn As- 
sociation for the Rehabilitation of 
Offenders. The classes will be for 
patients receiving psychiatric help 
from BARO, many of whom have 
been found to be retarded in reading 
ability. 
oF 

The Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency is to make a 
world-wide study of present correc- 
tional practices and of research aimed 
at combating juvenile delinquency 
and adult crime. Richard A. McGee, 
California Director of Corrections, 
is president of the institute. The two- 
year project will be financed by a 
$105,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

= 


Why do young Chinese-Americans 
stay out of trouble with the law? 

A research project, sponsored by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Chinese 
Branch of the San Francisco YMCA, 
the California Department of Correc- 
tions’ Deuel Vocational Institution 
(only one of whose 1,600 inmates is 
a Chinese-American), and the Uni- 
versity of California will seek to 
answer this question. Alvin Rudoff, 
one of the researchers, comments, 
“Once we find out why they don’t 
get in trouble, it might help tell us 
something about the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency.” Working 
with him are Dr. George De Vos of 
the University of California and 
Keith Weaver and Conrad Mar (him- 
self a Chinese-American) of the Deuel 
Vocational] Institution. 

e 

Young people with court records 
are among those who will receive help 
from the National Committee on Em- 
ployment of Youth, which has been 
created by the board of trustees of 
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the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. It aims to develop public under- 
standing of youth-employment prob- 
lems, to encourage services that pre- 
pare young people for suitable and 
satisfying jobs, and to stimulate in- 


creased work opportunities under 
proper safeguards and conditions. It 
will go, upon request, into local com- 
munities to help set up and coordi- 
nate youth employment programs. 

The Committee points out that 
among the problems and tensions now 
facing young people—to which juve- 
nile delinquency may be only one of 
their reactions—are the biggest de- 
mand in history for education and 
training; a dizzying choice of rapidly 
changing job titles (more than 30,- 
000); the stiffest competition for jobs 
(from their own zooming population, 
from machines that have sharply cut 
the number of beginners’ jobs, and 
from preferred experienced workers); 
and the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment of any age group—twice that of 
the national average. 


Conferences 


February 25-27, 1960—American Or- 
thopsychiatric Association. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. Prepared papers and 
workshops, including one on proposed 
legislative measures related to juve- 
nile delinquency. Further information 
available from Dr. Marion F. Langer, 
Executive Secretary, American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 

March 21—Child Study Association 
of America. Hotel Statler, New York 
City. Theme this year is “Mass Media: 
Their Impact on Children and Fam- 
ily Life in Our Culture.” Further in- 
formation available from CSAA, 9 
East 89 St., New York 28, N. Y. 
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March 27 to April 2—White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
Various meeting places in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and vicinity; 7,000 dele- 
gates; 310 discussion groups; meetings 
will begin at round-table level, then 
build up through assemblies and 
forums. Further information available 
from WHCCY, 330 Independence 
Ave. S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

April 17-20—Southern States Pro- 
bation and Parole Conference. Buena 
Vista Beach Hotel and Motel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Further information available 
from Edward C. Thomas (Conference 
Secretary), Chief Probation Officer, 
Children’s Court, Spartanburg, S. C. 

May 1-4—National Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency. See p. 128. 

June 5-10—National Conference on 
Social Welfare. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Further information available from 
NCSW, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

May 21-24, 1961—National Institute 
on Crime and Delinquency. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sponsors: National Probation and 
Parole Association, Middle Atlantic 
States Conference of Correction, Pro- 
bation Association of New Jersey. 

e 

Most of you who read this mag- 
azine are not near a television set 
from 4 to 4:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) between 
Monday and Friday, but you ought to 
know that that’s the telecast time of 
NBC’s The House on High Street, 
which many reviewers have praised 
as “probably the best daytime tele- 
vision show.” You ought to know it 
because the show is the first series to 
have as its leading character a social 
worker—a probation officer, no less. 

“It seldom happens,” said Ben 
Gross, TV critic for the New York 
Daily News, “that critics as well as 
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average viewers utter kind words 
about a daytime series. Most of the 
offerings of this type are marked by 
sloppy writing and even more by 
careless production. One of the few 
exceptions is The House on High 
Street. It has an adult and intelligent 
appeal, plus an absorbing story in- 
terest.” 

In her review in the Herald Trib- 
une TV-Radio Magazine, Ann War- 
ren Griffith said: 

The House on High Street [is]... an 
absorbing program, displaying imaginative 
direction as well as some splendid acting. 
Many people, seen and unseen, are work- 
ing earnestly to create something new, dif- 
ferent, and real. 

How new and different is indicated by 
the fact that the “hero” is neither a cow- 
boy, a private eye, nor a policeman. He is 
—of all unlikely professions—a probation 
officer for a domestic relations court. As 
played, and well played, by Philip Abbot 
he’s a very nice guy indeed, and if I ever 
am placed on probation by a domestic re- 
lations court I hope he'll be the one to 
investigate me. That’s what he does; that’s 
what the program’s about—the attempt to 
discover why people commit minor crimes 
which, though non-felonious, are sufficient 
to land them in non-criminal courts. 

Somehow these dramatizations of real 
cases avoid the lugubrious, peeping-Tom 
quality that the seasoned daytime viewer 
resignedly expects. The only explanation I 
can offer is a subjective one—to me they 
seem to be done with an integrity that I 
can feel. ... 

The cases that have been dramatized so 
far have been neither lurid nor sensational. 
They have been illuminating, often ex- 
tremely well written and, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional hysterical episode, 
performed by actors of competence and 
conviction. According to NBC, “actual 
judges and psychiatrists participate, and 
the courtroom scenes and psychiatric in- 
terviews are spontaneous and conducted 
as they would be in real life.” 

. 
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In 1947 Helen Parkhurst, educator 
and psychologist, began to make re- 
cordings of her discussions with 
“Tony,” a delinquent, and continued 
the project for the next twelve years, 


| the period of his arrest, conviction, 


imprisonment, and _ rehabilitation. 
The complete record of questions and 
answers covering the entire research 
period is now available, under con- 
trolled distribution, on twenty-seven 
discs. For further information write 
Your Child, Inc., New Preston, Conn. 
& 


Florence M. Kelley, attorney in 
charge of the criminal branch of the 
Legal Aid Society, was appointed on 
December 29 as presiding justice of 
the New York City Domestic Rela- 
tions Court. The first woman to have 
this position, she succeeds Justice 
John Warren Hill, who retired at 
the statutory age of seventy. 


a 
The following have been appointed 
as members of NPPA’s Advisory 


Council of Judges: 

Associate Justice William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr., Supreme Court of the United 
States 

Judge William S. Fort, Circuit 
Court, Second Judicial District, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Judge Irving R. Kaufman, United 


} States District Court, New York City 


Judge Orman W. Ketcham, Juvenile 
Court, Washington, D. C. 

Judge John W. Mcllvaine, United 
States District Court, Pittsburgh 

Judge Henry A. Riederer, Circuit 
Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

Judge Clayton W. Rose, Domestic 
Relations Court, Columbus, Ohio 

Judge William F. Smith, United 
States District Court, Newark, N. J. 

Judge Simon E. Sobeloff, United 
States Court of Appeals, Baltimore 


News & NOTEs 


NEW! 


Four cases added to 


Case Material Packet 


prepared by 
NPPA PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


Descriptive and cost sheet 


available on request 


Salaries of 
Probation and Parole Officers 
and Juvenile Detention Staff 

in the United States 
(1958) 


Price reduced from $1 to 50¢ 
e 


Order from 
NPPA, 1790 Broadway, NYC 19 





Are Your 1960 Membership Dues 
Paid? 

You may be weary of Confucius 

And what “Confucius say” 

But this JourNAL is your last one 

Unless your dues you pay! 
—ConrFucius* 

* Mrs. Harriot Keith, business manager, NPPA 


The Board of Trustees and 
the staff wish to express their 
appreciation to the anonymous 


donor of a set of the World 
Book Encyclopedia to the NPPA 
library. 
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Employment Opportunities 


[Employment opportunities not included 
below because of JOURNAL publication dead- 
lines are described in a mimeographed an- 
nouncement available at request from the 
Midwestern office of the National Probation 
and Parole Association, 1536 Vincennes Ave- 
nue, Chicago Heights, Illinois.] 


NPPA 

Technical Consultants, must have ad- 
ministrative or supervisory experience 
in probation, parole, correctional institu- 
tions (juvenile or adult), or delinquency 
prevention. Must be familiar with stan- 
dards in the correctional field, be able to 
evaluate program performance against 
these standards, observe accurately, com- 
pile and analyze data, and express findings 
and recommendations in writing. A work- 
ing knowledge of or a potential for com- 
munity organization work is desirable. 

Community Organization Consultants, 
must have demonstrated skills in the com- 
munity organization process and a work- 
ing knowledge of the prevention and cor- 
rectional field. 

Two years graduate training in social 
work and five years experience preferred 
for both positions. These are permanent 
positions; successful applicants are as- 
sured of tenure based upon satisfactory 
performance. Beginning salary, $9,000. 

Research Director, to organize and di- 
rect NPPA’s new national research and 
information center on crime and del- 
inquency. Starting salary, about $10,000. 

Send résumé of education and experi- 
ence, and recent picture, to NPPA, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, California 


Casework Specialist, private social wel- 
fare agency dealing with persons released 
from penal institutions and with their 
families; group treatment of wives of in- 
carcerated men, etc. Graduate degree in 
social work and paid experience in case- 
work. Salary to $7,548; starting salary to 
$6,756, depending on qualifications. Write 


to Walter C. Hart, Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, 333 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif. 


Oakland, California 


Juvenile Control Coordinator; broad 
professional experience in social planning, 
community relations, juvenile or school 
program or law enforcement required, 
M.A. preferred. Salary, $10,800. Write to 
City Manager, Room 318, City Hall, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Delaware 


Supervisor of Casework, state training 
school, approx. 110 delinquent boys. 
M.S.W., plus at least one year supervisory 
experience in children’s institution, au- 
thoritative setting, or child guidance 
clinic. Salary, $6,000 to $7,200, in six 
steps. Write to Grenfell Prior, Superin- 
tendent, Ferris School for Boys, Centre 
Road, Wilmington 5, Del. 

Caseworkers, state training school (as 
above). M.S.W., plus at least one year 
experience in children’s institution, au- 
thoritative setting, or child guidance 
clinic. Salary, $4,800 to $6,000, in six 
steps; can appoint at $5,000. Write to 
Donald G. Blackburn, Executive Director, 
Youth Services Commission of Delaware, 
911 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 


Washington, D.C. 


Chief, Juvenile Intake Section, juvenile 
court. Social work training and experience 
required; law degree or considerable ex- 
perience in legal matters desirable; male 
preferred. Civil service grade GS-12. 
Starting salary, $8,330. Write to Judge 
Orman W. Ketcham, Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, Fourth and E 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Illinois 
Child Guidance Counselor, to work in 
diagnostic center emphasizing study of 


behavior problems of delinquent adoles- 
cent boys. Graduate degree in behavioral 
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sciences preferred; will consider appli- 
cants with B.A. plus one year graduate 
work or equivalent experience. Salary, 
$4,700 to $6,100. Write to Victor R. Grif- 
fin, Superintendent, Reception and Diag- 
nostic Center, Box 1502, Joliet, Il. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Casework Supervisor, juvenile court 
(male preferred). Staff of 9 professionally 
trained social workers. M.S.W. and 24% 
years supervised casework practice mini- 
mum requirements. Salary, $5,958 to 
$6,900; many benefits; can appoint at 
qualified step. Site of University of Mich- 
igan. 

Juvenile Home Worker (male) for nev- 
er more than 12 children detained for 
control, observation, treatment, and pre- 
placement planning. Trained group work- 
er would be considered. Adjustment of 
hours to permit University study possible. 
M.S.W. Salary, $5,283 to $5,958; can ap- 
point at qualified step. 

Write to Louis Rome, Washtenaw 
County Juvenile Court, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Director of Women’s Division, Detroit 
House of Correction. M.A. with special- 
ization in psychology, sociology, educa- 
tion, or social work, and three years ex- 
perience in charge of a program in one 
of these fields; or similar B.A. with five 
years experience, three in charge of a 
program. Salary, $7,288 to $7,905. Write 
to Albert Shapiro, Superintendent, De- 
troit House of Correction, Box 174, Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 


Ohio 

Supervisor, Social Service Unit, London 
Prison Farm. M.S.W. Salary, $6,300 to 
$7,500. 

Supervisor, female, to organize social 
service unit at Ohio Reformatory for 
Women. M.S.W. Salary, $6,300 to $7,500. 

For further information on these open- 
ings write to Joseph G. Cannon, Super- 


visor, Social Services, Division of Correc- 
tion, 1211 State Office Bldg., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Chief Casework Supervisor, social serv- 
ice department in city misdemeanor in- 
stitution. M.S.W., with casework and su- 
pervisory experience. Salary, to $7,488. 

Caseworker, social service department 
in city misdemeanor penal institution. 
M.S.W., with casework experience. Salary, 
$5,002. 

For further information on these open- 
ings write to E. P. Lewandowski, Com- 
missioner, Department of Public Health 
and Welfare, City Hall, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Washington 


Psychiatric Social Work Supervisor, 
Green Hill School for Boys. M.S.W., two 
years qualifying experience. Salary, $5,904 
to $7,032, starting salary according to 
qualifications. 

Supervisor of Social Services, Rainier 
School (for the mentally retarded). 
M.S.W., three years casework experience 
in agencies providing services to children. 
Salary, $5,652 to $6,732, starting salary 
according to qualifications. 

Psychiatric Social Worker, Maple Lane 
School for Girls. M.S.W., one year quali- 
fying experience. Salary, $5,412 to $6,444, 
starting salary according to qualifications. 

For information on any of these posi- 
tions write to Marv Lee, Personnel Officer, 
Department of Institutions, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Probation Officer, municipal and district 
courts probation department. Must have 
satisfactorily completed two years gradu- 
ate training, excluding the thesis. Salary, 
$5,464 to $6,423. For application forms 
write to Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisc. 








Casebook in Correctional Case 
Work, prepared by the Committee on 
Corrections for the Committee on 
Teaching Materials. Pp. 66. New 
York, Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, 1958, $2. 

Accompanying the recently increas- 
ing interest of schools of social work 
in the field of correction has been a 
cry for teaching materials. Case train- 
ing materials are beginning to appear; 
the Council on Social Work Education 
took the initiative with the Casebook 
in Correctional Case Work—the first 
of its kind. This Casebook is the final 
product of nearly seven years of work 
by several cooperating agencies. 

It is divided into three parts: 
“Framework for Consideration of Cor- 
rectional Practice,” “Case Records 
with Study Outlines,” and a biblio- 
graphy. 

The first part is designed to pro- 
vide background against which the 
case records in the publication can 
be discussed. This section alone makes 
the publication worthwhile. A wealth 
of material, the result of the joint 
collaboration of two sociologists, a 
psychiatrist, and two social work edu- 
cators, all with significant correctional 
experience, has been consolidated and 
presented vividly and skillfully in the 
few pages comprising Part I. This sec- 
tion should prove particularly helpful 
to the users of the Casebook. Gradu- 
ate school faculty and students who 
have had no experience in the cor- 
rectional field should gain a much 
clearer understanding of the particu- 
lar demands of this area of social 
work. For correctional agencies, the 
material should be of particular in- 
terest to those responsible for train- 
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ing programs, particularly the pro. 
grams for new staff. 

Ten case records, some from the 
field services (probation and parole) 
and some from institutional casework 
service, comprise Part II. Interestingly 
enough, these are not the complete, 
detailed records of separate interviews 
so often presented for teaching pur- 
poses in graduate work. Rather, they 
are process-recording summaries cov- 
ering several months, or, in some 
cases, two or three interviews involv. 
ing a particular problem or crisis. 
This process-recording approach was 
apparently taken to facilitate the pres- 
entation of the basic principles and 
problems involved, as well as to high- 
light some of the particular demands 
made on the caseworker in correc- 
tion. Questions are presented at the 
end of each record as guides for study 
by the class, and these relate each 
case to the material in Part I. 

Using these questions and the ma- 
terial presented in Part I makes a 
number of discussions possible. Two 
demands made on the caseworker in 
correction that have always intrigued 
the reviewer are the decision-making 
responsibility and the effect of crises 
on the relationship between the work- 
er and the client. Both demands are 
brought out in some of the records. 

One record, for example, illustrates 
the problem involved for a probation 
officer in the intake unit of a juve- 
nile court when two boys are brought 
to the office for the same offense. 
Both boys will be scheduled for court 
hearing, but the worker must decide 
whether either of the boys should be 
held in detention pending the hear- 
ing. Different factors in each boy's 
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situation must be considered, as well 
as the fact that the judge, not the 
worker, will make the ultimate deci- 
sion about detention. 

Another record involves an adult 
parolee who is married and on the 
edge of technical violations. The 
worker’s role in reviewing with the 
parolee his progress makes it possible 
for the parolee and his wife to be- 
come involved for the first time in 
trying to make good, rather than 
skirting around the rules. 

The task of studying each of the 
records and insuring that it is re- 
lated to the material in “Frame. 
work for Consideration of Correc- 
tional Practice” is apparently left to 
the instructor. The reviewer wishes 
that a very brief summation had been 
added after the questions at the end 
of each record to insure that the re- 
cord is properly related to the ma- 
terial. It might thus facilitate and 
insure better use of the training ma- 
terial by correctional agencies them- 
selves. : 

The two facts about this Casebook 
which seem most significant to the 
reviewer are that it makes case train- 
ing materials concerning correction 
available, and that it provides the 
means to acquaint the generic case- 
worker with the particular tasks in- 
volved in correction. 

Joun A. WALLACE 
Director of Probation, Supreme 
Bench, Baltimore 


e 

Casework Notebook, Family Cen- 
tered Project. Pp. 170. St. Paul, 
Greater St. Paul Community Chest 
and Councils, 1957, $3. 

The July 5, 1958 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post contains a descrip- 
tive account of the Family Centered 
Project of St. Paul, the city to which 
we owe so much for its pioneering 
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efforts in behalf of those families who 
transmit a wretched, costly legacy of 
social maladjustment to succeeding 
generations. It describes the O’Kasick 
family, which presented to the com- 
munity social problems of every de- 
scription, and which in futility spent 
the resources of numerous agencies 
for two decades. The story ends in 
tragedy: innocent people murdered; 
two of the O’Kasick boys shot down 
by a posse of police. The article quotes 
a Minnesota official who, commenting 
on the too-long lack of effective social 
intervention in the affairs of this 
family, said that “the first organized 
approach to this family came when 
that posse organized.” 

Now in the Casework Notebook 
we have a professional, detailed, and 
illuminating account of the work of 
the Family Centered Project which 
makes a convincing case for the value 
of social intervention into the lives 
of hard-core families, on the basis 
of an organized approach which is 
ameliorative and preventive. The ap- 
proach is family-centered diagnosis 
and treatment. The Notebook is a 
report of over three years of direct 
service in the St. Paul project by 
twelve caseworkers from seven par- 
ticipating agencies. 

The families selected for the proj- 
ect had to meet certain conditions: 
at least one child under eighteen in 
“clear and present danger” through 
delinquency or neglect, and a family 
problem of either health or economics. 
In a sense, there were “conditions” 
that the workers had to meet. Each 
had to have, first of all, a conviction 
of the rightness of intervention by 
social workers as agents of society, 
where families persistently present a 
multitude of problems which add up 
to a serious lack of adaptation to so- 
cial norms and expectations. Second, 
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each one had to acknowledge that 
the principle of not being able to 
help those who reject help is a ra- 
tionalization, more often than not 
representing our own lack of inge- 
nuity, ability, and skill, rather than 
the truth that certain disorganized 
families are hopeless. Each social 
worker had to have, third, a belief 
that a “direct challenge” to unwil- 
ling families can work when it offers, 
not the force of an authoritarian ap- 
proach, but instead the support of a 
skilled and competent person of au- 
thority. Fourth, the worker must 
maintain a conviction that no matter 
how disorganized families may be, 
they have latent strengths “buried 
under a heap of pathology” which 
need to be sought out and built upon. 
Fifth, each must be willing to experi- 
ment, to depart from conventional 
concepts of casework practice, and to 
persevere despite rebuffs and frustra- 
tions. 

Departures, innovations, adapta- 
tions in casework practice are richly 
illustrated in the Notebook; it is im- 
possible to list them all in this re- 
view. Basic to the entire work is the 
way the project worker persists in get- 
ting into the family, despite rejec- 
tion, resistance, and ensuing frustra- 
tion. In the case of Mrs. D, for in- 
stance, the worker knocked on the 
door, literally and figuratively, eleven 
times, until she finally got in and 
“broke the ice.” There is the “family 
diagnosis,” a key point in the family- 
centered approach. There is interest- 
ing material on family interviewing, 
a group process as distinguished from 
the typical individual interview. Fam- 
ilies are seen as “partners” in a joint 
undertaking, and every effort is made 
to share with them. Routinely, they 
are asked to share in stocktaking, and 
to evaluate the service critically. They 
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see certain reports, and in some cases 
help in the recording. The father, 
too often left out in ordinary prac- 
tice, is zealously drawn into the proc- 
ess. Home visits are the rule, as 
against the conventional office inter- 
view. The project workers not only 
give direct service, but also coordi- 
nate the efforts of other agencies 
working with the same family. A fam- 
ily is now given a chance to relate 
totally to one worker, referred to as 
a “general family practitioner.” 

The material is meaty, simply writ- 
ten, and well documented. This re- 
viewer hopes that the revision of the 
Notebook will refer to families by 
name, rather than by alphabetical de- 
signation, which makes association and 
recall much too difficult. However, the 
report is rich in case references, ques- 
tions for discussion, and descriptions 
of methods and techniques. While the 
results are impressive, the authors 
restrain their own evident enthusiasm 
by soberly and modestly declaring 
that the work is no success story. They 
acknowledge the tentativeness of some 
of the conclusions. At the same time, 
a challenge to the profession per- 
meates the entire report; the authors 
repeatedly urge practitioners to use 
and modify the approach, and to share 
their experiences with the Family Cen- 
tered Project members. 

Research possibilities in this work 
are legion—and fascinating. Those 
who have followed the project or who 
have read the Notebook know that 
research has been built into the de- 
sign, and will eagerly await the find- 
ings. To mention a few, they should 
include the specifics of treatment fail- 
ures; follow-up study of families ter- 
minated for any reason; more inten- 
sive diagnostic details of families and 
individual parents; details of case 
movement; analysis of the project 
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workers themselves; and exploration 
of the intriguing notion, alluded to in 
Alice Overton’s description of the St. 
Paul experiment (Children, Sept-Oct. 
1956), that the concern and invest- 
ment by the worker perhaps counted 
for more than his specific skills. 

The Notebook, “must” reading for 
workers everywhere, is stimulating, 
exhilarating, provocative. Many more 
adjectives could be found to describe 
it. It is a labor of love—a fresh, prac- 
tical effort to get down to cases with- 
out resort to fancy theoretical formu- 
lations. It took hope, courage, and 
vision to undertake a project such as 
this, and to record the experience 
in a notebook which is now shared 
with the profession. We can look for- 
ward with eagerness to the promised 
revision, with anticipation of further 
and perhaps greater contributions to 
theory and practice. 


BERNARD KoGON 
Director of Training, Personnel Serv- 
ices Office, Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department 


The Shook-Up Generation, Harri- 
son E. Salisbury. Pp. 244. New York, 
Harper, 1958, $3.95. 

The Gang, Herbert A. Bloch and 
Arthur Niederhoffer. Pp. 229. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958, $6. 


We live in a time of constant “ex- 
cursions and alarms” over juvenile de- 
linquency. With the exception of our 
contretemps vis-a-vis the Russians, few 
subjects so preoccupy the public press 
or stimulate popular alarm, and few 
so excite the fear and indignation of 
the citizen, as does teen-age crime. 
Many of the resultant bitter outcries 
and angry denunciations of the 
younger generation, which is pre- 
sumed to be “going to the dogs,” are, 
however, the result of fragmentary and 


inaccurate impressions based upon re- 
ports more sensational than thought- 
fully analytical. 

Unfortunately, scholarly and profes- 
sional understanding of the problem 
at hand, while having achieved much 
during the past three decades, is still 
in the process of formulation and inte- 
gration. It has not as yet achieved the 
solid base of agreed and far-reaching 
insight necessary to the provision of 
leadership which could completely 
capitalize upon and provide channels 
for expression of the constructive 
action which popular concern might 
make possible. 

One of our major areas of inade- 
quate understanding is that of the 
precise nature of the problem pre- 
sented by, the social antecedents of, 
and the underlying motivations of the 
teen-age street gang. We have in recent 
years become steadily more aware of 
the pervasive influence the adolescent 
youth group has upon its members at 
all social and economic levels, and 
of such groups as major determinants 
of youth’s values and ways of behavior. 
We know that in many areas of the 
U. S. today, particularly in the large 
urban centers, the youth group often 
exerts its powerful influence in ways 
counter to the values of the broader 
society and becomes a major source of 
hostile behavior, representing a threat 
to the community’s citizens, their 
standards of life, and their property. 
Serious gaps exist, however, in our 
understanding of the precise nature of 
the life of the gang and its members, 
particularly in our knowledge of the 
“why” of its behavior. We are fortu- 
nate, then, in the recent publication 
of two volumes throwing more than 
passing illumination upon this subject. 

The first of these is an expansion of 
a notable series of articles first appear- 
ing in the New York Times. Harri- 
son E. Salisbury is a distinguished, 
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Pulitzer prize-winning international 
reporter who in The Shook-Up Gen- 
eration turns his very considerable 
acumen and journalistic talents on his 
own back yard—the streets and alleys 
that make up the geographic life-space 
of the youngsters comprising “street 
corner society.” The book that has 
resulted from this effort is an out- 
standing example of journalism at its 
best, drawing on perceptive personal 
observation and skillfully developed 
intimate acquaintance with the young 
people who are its subjects. Mr. Salis- 
bury supplements the insights thus 
gained with the thoughtfully inte- 
grated results of many interviews— 
with social workers, police, school per- 
sonnel, and others who have intimate 
personal knowledge of the life of the 
street gang and of the problem the 
gang creates for contemporary society. 

Out of this has come a vivid, sensa- 
tional (because the facts are sensa- 
tional), highly readable, and very 
honest report on the nature of the 
fighting or “bopping” street gang, the 
life of its members, and the grim 
realities of the world in which their 
lives are led. Here are youngsters who 
savagely rip the flesh of—and not in- 
frequently murder—the hapless victims 
of their stored-up hostility and aggres- 
sion; youngsters who turn the school- 
room into an area of gang warfare, 
who furtively make “zip guns” in the 
social center’s hobby shop, who plot 
with their war leaders the armed de- 
fense of their “turf” or plan a raid 
into the rival gang’s purlieus, who 
extort protection money, who rape 
and steal, who jam the youth courts 
and correctional institutions. Seen 
through Mr. Salisbury’s eyes, they are 
also youngsters who are buffeted by 
the grim realities of poverty, hunger, 
disease, segregation, discrimination, 
and displacement from a society that 
seeks to set their standards and values 
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but will not accept them. In flight 
from the harsh realities of the world 
about them, they escape into paranoid 
visions of power, sadism, and grandeur 
and they construct their own half- 
delusionary life as a defense against 
a reality little understood but seem- 
ing grimly hostile. 

While the extremes of desperate 
aggression of which this book speaks 
are most characteristic of the deep 
slums of the industrial metropolis and 
are demonstrated in extremes of vio- 
lence by only a small fraction of such 
a city’s adolescents, the author sees 
them as symptoms of a social illness 
occurring in less dramatic but potenti- 
ally equally dangerous forms in most 
strata of society. The slums are the 
reservoirs of the disease, but the 
youngsters manifesting it may, he 
fears, be the tradition-setters for anti- 
social conduct by adolescents in all 
walks of life. 

Although Mr. Salisbury’s book is 
primarily a documentation of the way 
of life of the street gang and its mem- 
bers, it does include essays upon some 
of the social forces appearing to con- 
tribute to the problem and upon vari- 
ous efforts to alleviate the symptoms 
it produces. Cities ill-prepared to re- 
ceive new populations—cities charac- 
terized by maladaptation of cultural 
institutions (such as the school and 
church) to their roles in assimilating 
the newcomer and by ill-planned slum 
clearance and housing projects that 
destroy community life—into these 
vacuums pour thousands of Puerto 
Ricans, southern Negroes, and other 
groups whose cultural background 
poorly equips them for the new life 
confronting them. These uprooted 
families are met with discrimination 
and rejection. Restrictions on income 
constantly screen out those among 
them who achieve even modest eco- 
nomic stability and thus deprive the 
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new community of the human talents 
it needs for self-organization and im- 
provement. Mr. Salisbury pictures this 
process vividly. He pays tribute to 
the constructive efforts of the settle- 
ment house, the many creative and de- 
voted school principals, the New York 
City Youth Board’s program of service 
to the antisocial gang, and others who 
represent society’s constructive efforts 
to treat the symptoms that the street 
gang presents and to alleviate the 
social illness that produces them. 
The problems so movingly de- 
scribed by Mr. Salisbury, in a manner 
which should capture the interest of 
both the scholar and the interested 
citizen with less specific background 
in the field, are further illuminated in 
The Gang, by Bloch and Niederhoffer. 
While Mr. Salisbury is primarily inter- 
ested in describing the behavior of the 
gang and the lives of its members, and 
relating the description to certain 
aspects of current urban life, the pur- 
pose of The Gang’s authors is to add 
to the store of available theoretical 
insight into the etiology of these 
phenomena. To this end, they draw 
upon extensive materials from anthro- 
pology, sociology, social psychology, 
and psychiatry. They constitute a 
team well equipped for the task at 
hand. Herbert A. Bloch is Professor 
of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Brooklyn College, a frequent writer 
upon problems associated with juve- 
nile deliquency, and co-author with 
the late Frank Flynn of what is prob- 
ably the outstanding text on the sub- 
ject. Lieutenant Niederhoffer is a 
sociologically trained officer of the 
New York City Police Department at 
the Department’s Police Academy. 
These men point out in the first 
section of the book that many current 
theoretical formulations concerning 
adolescent groups and gang behavior 
are not supported by carefully de- 
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lineated factual evidence, are not ade- 
quately explanatory of the complex 
of personal and social forces involved, 
and are often apparently controverted 
by known facts. They point out, for 
instance, that much sociological 
thought appears to postulate rather 
simple and direct relationships be- 
tween gang behavior and certain 
phases of urban disintegration, al- 
though the inadequacy of attempts to 
relate two such complex and multi- 
faceted systems of variables as if they 
were simple unitary forces has been 
apparent for some time. Further, they 
cite studies casting serious doubt on 
the supposition that conflict with or 
hostility to the out-group, or, for that 
matter, delinquent behavior itself, is 
demonstrably more characteristic of 
lower class than of middle class youths. 

The authors then undertake a sum- 
mary of an extensive analysis of a 
variety of different cultures and socie- 
ties in order to determine the degree 
to which the adolescent crisis may be 
considered to be universal or, on the 
other hand, to be determined by the 
specific culture. An impressive array 
of material is noted from a long list of 
cultures ranging in extremes from our 
own through those of central Africa 
and the Fiji Islands. 

Adolescence emerges from this study 
as a phase of the struggle for the at- 
tainment of adult status, producing 
experiences much the same for all 
youths everywhere. Fascinating detail 
is advanced concerning the puberty 
rites practiced in most cultures as a 
means of formal acceptance into adult- 
hood and of assuaging the deep-seated 
psychological unease which this step, 
with its renunciation of childhood 
dependencies, seems almost univers- 
ally to induce. The formal rituals and 
ceremonials as well as the accepted 
roles and behavior patterns laid down 
for the adolescent period become evi- 
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dent as necessary aids in this process. 
When the help of such rites, or of 
other processes serving their purpose, 
is not available, problems such as 
those exemplified by gang behavior in 
our society frequently develop. Our 
own problem, then, appears accentu- 
ated by the manner in which social 
adulthood has been deferred for in- 
creasingly lengthy periods, so that the 
American eighteen-year-old of today 
may be at about the same stage of 
achievement of personal and social 
recognition of adulthood as the 
thirteen-year-old in primitive societies 
or the fifteen-year-old in this country 
during previous periods. 

The ganging process is thus posited 
as largely a result of the seeking of 
satisfaction of the urge to manhood 
in a society in which numerous diff- 
culties block achievement of this goal. 
The gang, with its swaggering asser- 
tion of virility and its ritual devices, 
slogans, passwords, and other dramatic 
practices, provides dramatization of 
and symbolic assurance of manhood, 
just as do the puberty rites of many 
other societies. The assistance it pro- 
vides in the adolescent struggle is 
made necessary, and the gulf and re- 
sultant hostility between youth and 
adult society become more severe, as 
a result of such forces as those created 
by our rapidly shifting culture, our 
vast and mobile population, and our 
breathtaking technological changes. 

This theoretical position produces 
implications for programs calculated 
to meet the problem. In the opinion of 
the authors, any such program must 
include, as a minimum, formal and 
public recognition of the social 
maturity of the younger generation 
and its ability to assume a more 
equitable share of community re- 
sponsibility. As part of such a pro- 
gram, adolescents should be given 
appropriate roles and voices in local 
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and national government and public 
affairs. 

The position developed by Prof. 
Bloch and Lt. Niederhoffer bears, as 
they point out, an obvious and close 
relationship to such previous theo- 
retical formulations as Alfred Adler’s, 
on masculine protest, and Erik Erik- 
son’s, and others’, on youth’s universal 
quest for a sense of identity. It adds 
to this thinking significantly, however, 
applying it particularly to the problem 
of the street gang, and tests hypotheses 
thus developed against intimate obser- 
vation of adolescents in other cultures 
as well as in the U.S. In the final 
section of the book the processes de- 
scribed are highlighted in an analysis 
of the structure and behavior of a 
typical boy’s gang which has been 
studied and observed by the authors. 

Bloch and Niederhoffer are sophisti- 
cated scholars, and assuredly would 
not maintain that the theoretical 
formulations that they advance pro- 
vide a universal explanation of street 
gang behavior. They have, however, 
made a very significant and original 
contribution to our understanding of 
the subject, and have made it in the 
form of a book which is rather brief, 
is simply and concisely phrased, and 
is very usable not only by the theoreti- 
cian but also by the practitioner who 
seeks understanding that can be adap- 
ted to practice. 

Cuarves H. SHIREMAN 
Assistant Professor, School of Social 

Service Administration, University 

of Chicago 


Standards for Juvenile Halls, Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. Pp. 23. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1958, free. 

The California Youth Authority's 
Standards for Juvenile Halls defines 
a detention service based on “mini- 
mum guide posts for those counties 
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that do not as yet maintain this level 
of service.” It is meant to be used in 
conjunction with the Authority’s 
Handbook for the Operation of Juve- 
nile Halls, NPPA’s Standards for the 
Detention of Children and Youth, and 
the Authority’s own consultation 
service. 

In a specific concise manner these 
standards outline in breadth but not 
in depth the purposes of juvenile halls 
and the standards necessary to achieve 
these purposes. The divisions covered 
are administration policies and proce- 
dures; program; personnel; and physi- 
cal plant. Each division is subdivided 
(under “Program Standards,” for in- 
stance, the specific subjects are school, 
clinical and health services, work pro- 
gram, recreation, staffing). Each of 
these subdivisions contains a statement 
of the standard, followed by a brief 
explanation. For example, the work 
program standard is, “Children should 
participate in daily work routine, but 
they should not be used in lieu of 
maintenance staff.” This is expanded 
with the comment that “Work can be 
a constructive experience for a child. 
Where possible, assignments should 
be made with regard to the satisfac- 
tion which a child can get from the 
particular task.” 

The standards are not comprehen- 
sive. For one thing: in the principles 
regarding physical plant, the import- 
ance of a gym or multi-purpose room 
is not emphasized; certainly one is 
needed to provide big muscle activity 
during inclement weather. For an- 
other: although detailed and excellent 
recommendations concerning super- 
visory staff are included, there is no 
similar guide for the other staff mem- 
bers. These omissions are not men- 
tioned as criticisms, but rather to 
emphasize the necessity of using 
Standards for Juvenile Halls in con- 
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junction with other literature and a 
consultation service. 

These standards could serve as an 
outline for an operational manual. 
Committees interested in establishing 
or developing a sound detention serv- 
ice will find them valuable as a broad 
statement of the accepted principles 
of detention. They leave ample room 
to develop a service geared to unique 
local needs which also satisfies high 
standards. 

The value of these standards rises 
above the content. Their publication 
is a recognition of state responsibility 
in establishing sound detention serv- 
ice. In setting minimum standards the 
book does not eliminate local respon- 
sibility; many California counties al- 
ready provide services superior to 
these minimum standards, and one 
would hope that all communities 
would want to provide something 
better than an acceptable minimum. 
With such a guide as Standards for 
Juvenile Halls and the services related 
to it, California’s communities can 
avoid the architectural monstrosities 
and starved programs still in evidence 
around the country. Any community 
contemplating a detention service will 
find these standards a sound basic 
guide. 

J. MARTIN POLAND 
Superintendent, Maryland Children’s 
Center, Baltimore County, Md. 
@ 
Standards and Guides for the Deten- 


tion of Children and Youth, Sherwood 
Norman. Pp. 142. New York, National 
Probation and Parole Association, 
1958, $2. 

Communities without proper deten- 
tion facilities will find in Standards 
and Guides for the Detention of Chil- 
dren and Youth a wealth of help for 
the construction and operation of a 
sound detention program. It can 
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guide them in their planning for the 
small number of delinquents who 
need secure custody and help them 
avoid costly errors. It establishes for 
detention homes standards which 
should put them in a good position 
to do rehabilitation work. The philos- 
ophy and information it presents 
should also be valuable for the in- 
service training of that newly rising 
group of professionals, the detention 
workers. 

The book covers all aspects of de- 
tention from the construction of the 
facility to the release of the detained 
child. 

In the section on “Cardinal Con- 
cepts of Detention,” detention is de- 
fined, and detention facilities are dif- 
ferentiated from shelter homes, fos- 
ter homes, and jails. The integration 
of detention with other community 
services and the values and objectives 
of detention are also discussed. 

“Controlling Admissions” deals 
with the subject that should be the 
greatest concern of every detention 
administrator. It opens with the tru- 
ism that “Detention, even if it is only 
for overnight, may contribute to de- 
linquency by confining some children 
unnecessarily.” Depriving a child of 
his freedom—especially a child who 
has sufficient personal controls and 
does not need secure custody—is un- 
doubtedly the most effective way to 
crystallize an antisocial identification 
in him. Such children regard deten- 
tion as an unjust punishment and do 
not believe the court is interested in 
them. The section sets out sound in- 
take policies and safeguards against 
unwarranted detention. 

The section on “Detention Care” 
recommends staffing patterns accord- 
ing to the size of the community 
served. It offers specific suggestions 
on programing, physical care, observ- 
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ation and treatment, group manage- 
ment, and discipline. Some of the 
points made here may prove contro- 
versial. Criteria for removal of the 
child from the group are based on 
Redl and Wineman’s Controls from 
Within, a study of children under 
long-term treatment. The short-term 
Stay in detention creates different 
problems and at times needs different 
approaches. Standards and Guides 
stresses that physical punishment 
should be prohibited but does not 
mention that group punishment can 
be just as harmful. Its other sugges- 
tions, precautions, and prohibitions 
for daily operation are quite general- 
ly accepted as sound practice. 

The “Planning and Building” sec- 
tion is a “must” for any community 
thinking of putting up a detention 
facility. It discusses the functional re- 
lation between architecture and pro- 
graming, and covers construction 
problems in detail, from unit size to 
the kind of hardware desirable. Sug- 
gestions are made for promoting de- 
tention construction in the commu- 
nity. 

The last section is concerned with 
methods of developing regional de- 
tention. This is of vital importance 
for solving the problem of the 100,000 
juveniles confined each year in jails 
or jail-like detention. This publica- 
tion supports statewide detention un- 
der state auspices. 

It is seldom that one encounters a 
volume which encompasses its subject 
matter so thoroughly. Sherwood Nor- 
man’s efforts have resulted in a com- 
prehensive and practical volume of 
standards and guides for the most 
constructive detention of those who 
need this service. 

Gorpon D. NELSON 
Superintendent, Hennepin County 
Juvenile Center, Minneapolis 
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Crime and Juvenile Delinquency—a 
Rational Approach to Penal Problems, 
Sol Rubin. Pp. 240. New York, Oceana 
Publications, 1958, $1.85. 









Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 
will have its partisans and its advers- 
aries. It will be quite acceptable to 
those who believe that treatment of 
criminals is better than punishment, 
for this is the theme of the collected 
papers. And the sociologically-minded 
analyst will find it more congenial 
than will the psychologically-minded 
analyst. Rubin rejects the Gluecks’ 
contention that it is “the physical 
and mental makeup of the offenders, 
as compared with non-offenders, that 
presents the crucial and practical issue 
in the study of crime causation.” He 
emphasizes rather the social causation 
of crime. 



















But whether one approves or dis- 
approves of the author’s ideas, one 
cannot fail to admire his willingness 
to take a positive stand where many 
authorities prefer to retreat until “all 
the facts are in.”” Nor can one fail to 
be impressed by the humane idealism 
that suffuses every argument. 

Rubin holds that no juvenile 
should be sentenced for more than 
three years, that no child should be 
detained in jail, and that the parents 
of delinquents need help, not futile 
punishment. The jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court should be extended to 
include all child offenders; juvenile 
courts should be centralized as neces- 
sary to achieve professional standards 
of performance. Youthful offenders 
should, whenever practicable, be treat- 
ed within the community and not be- 
hind prison walls; lengthy sentences 
are worse than useless; relatively low 
maximum terms should be set by law. 
The official philosophy of the juve- 
nile court should animate youth 
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courts; in fact, the entire apparatus 
for dealing with youthful ottenders 
needs revision. ‘he experimental 
youth authority plans point this up. 

The same liberalism pervades the 
discussion of the adult offender. Pris- 
on terms are too long and might be 
reasonably limited to five years. The 
conviction of an offender should not 
involve the demoralizing loss of his 
civil rights; his enjoyment of these 
rights in no way endangers the com- 
munity. 

Rubin believes that probation and 
parole should be used in more cases. 
If these methods of correction have 
sometimes been ineffectual, the fault 
lies not in the sound basic principles 
but in sloppy administration. The 
various legal problems should be re- 
solved so as to ensure the criminal 
the most efficacious treatment. The 
irresponsible revocation of probation 
not only denies due process of law, 
but, more important, reduces the pro- 
bationer’s chances of recovery. A 
judge’s unwillingness to make pre- 
sentence investigation reports avail- 
able to the defendant is also detri- 
mental to the treatment process and 
militates against effective case work. 

The author maintains that criminol- 
ogy is more scientific in spirit than in 
fact. This is probably true. Still, prac- 
ticing criminologists may derive some 
comfort from the fact that every 
mature science has had to pass 
through infancy. If criminology now 
seems immature, it is consoling to be- 
lieve that this is only a phase in its 
development. 

The final chapter—a sharp criticism 
of the Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency—does not cohere well 
with the other papers. Detailed crit- 
icism of this kind is out of place in a 
book otherwise devoted to questions 
of policy and primarily addressed to 
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the intelligent citizen. And, although 
the Gluecks’ comparative study of del- 
inquents and nondelinquents no 
doubt has its limitations, so does every 
other comparable study. The theory 
seems to have been singled out for 
special treatment when practically 





But this is after all a minor point. 
It in no way detracts from the sig- 
nificance of this book as a guide to 
enlightened and sane opinion on the 
subject of criminals and their treat- 
ment. 

Kar F. SCHUESSLER 
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